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An endurance test recently conducted by a large Midwestern 
Waterworks department conclusively proved that Pittsburgh IMO 
Meters will lower maintenance costs by reducing the frequency and 
expense of meter repairs. 

On this particular run the IMO measured 6,000,000 gallons at 
variable flow rates before completion of the test. Figuring a good 
average yearly consumption of water on a domestic service to be 
60,000 gallons, the amount of water registered would be equivalent 
to about 100 years of service. 

Examination of the meter after the test showed not even slight 
wear evidenced on the meshing surfaces of the three rotor screws. 
Only one part of the meter was sufficiently worn to justify replace- 
ment, and this item only cost 44 cents. After this replacement was 
made the meter was then given the usual factory accuracy test for 
new meters, with the following results: 


20 G.P.M.— 99.0% 
1 G.P.M.—101.0% 
1/4G.P.M.— 96.5% 
1/12 G.P.M.— 80.0% 

This showing, while not up to new IMO meter standards, was still 
better than the accuracy requirements imposed on the best new 
disc meters. 

If the old saying, ‘The First Hundred Years Are The Hardest,” 
still holds true, the Pittsburgh IMO will save Waterworks men 
thousands of dollars through its longer life and its ability to accurately 
measure extremely low flows. 


The whole story is told in Bulletin W-529. Write for your copy today. 
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To Wage Peace 


While Others Wage War 


Will Municipal 
Stotesmanship Meet 


the Challenge? 


\ Wortp Crisis confronts the Ameri- 
can people in which public opinion is 
struggling to determine the wisest course 

for the United States to pursue. As in 
every decision by the democratic proc- 
ess, human aspirations and interests 
and frailties will all play their part. The 
ideal will be tempered by the prac- 
tical. And even as to the ideal, hon- 
est opinions will differ. We may all 
agree that the public welfare must pre- 
vail over personal prejudices or imme- 
diate business prosperity. If, however, 
a poll were taken of the readers of 
Tue AMERICAN City as to the degree 
to which American statesmanship 
ought to be concerned with the welfare 
of other peoples, and as to how the ob- 
jective thus defined can best be 
achieved, a wide difference of opinion 
would certainly be recorded. 

But there is an important question 
as to domestic policy regarding which 
agreement ought to be possible. This 
concerns the part that public works 
and better housing and neighborhood 
planning can play in making democ- 
racy function so effectively through- 
out the United States that no alien 
ideology can ever overthrow it. This 
means that as a technique for living 
and working together, democracy must 
provide and maintain for all our peo- 
ple greater blessings of liberty and 
higher standards of life than any other 
political or economic system can offer. 
lo see a need and hold forth an ideal 
are not enough. We must do some- 
thing about it—and do it with the 
highest efficiency that organized demo- 
cratic effort makes possible. 

Decisions soon to be made, as to both 
domestic and foreign policies, by those 
who direct public affairs or influence 
public opinion in the United States, 
may affect mankind even more pro- 
foundly than did the outcome of the 
crisis during which, in 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln delivered his immortal C ettys- 
burg Address. So it may be not unfit- 
ting to paraphrase here some of Lin- 
coln’s soul-stirring words: 

More than eight score years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this con- 
linent a new nation, conceived in Itb- 

ty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

The brave men who struggled to 
build and preserve this nation have 

ft to us, unfinished, the work that 
‘hey so nobly carried on. It is for us, 


the living, to prove to all mankind that 
a nation so conceived can permanently 
endure. It is for us to be dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us— 
that we here highly resolve that this 
democracy shall not have been born in 
vain, but shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom and of equality of 
opportunity, and that the government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


TOM DIX 


With profound sorrow and a sense of 
personal loss, we of THe AMERICAN City 
staff record the passing of Tom Dix, for 
the last 20 years Vice-President of this 
magazine and manager of its Chicago office. 
Mr. Dix, who was 50 years old, died ut 
his home in Kenilworth, Ill., on Septem- 
ber 24 after a lingering illness. He is 
survived by his widow, and by two chil- 
dren, Lucie and John. 

We who have worked with him will 
never forget the unusual way in which he 
combined keen business ability with an 
outstanding personality, the pleasing 
warmth and genuine friendliness of which 
were a constant joy to both his business 
and his personal friends. In fact, it migiit 
be truly said of Tom Dix that every busi- 
ness acquaintance he made immediately 
became a personal friend as well. 

If Tue American Crry during the years 
to come shall be able to maintain and 
advance the standards of service to i's 
clientele and to the cause of municipal 
and civic progress attained during its first 
go years of life, such achievement will be 
greatly aided by the past work and the 
continuing influence of Tom Dix. 


Human Life Is Not Cheap 


in a Democracy 


Excerpts from an address by Mayor Fd- 
ward J. Kelly, of Chicago, at a special ses- 
sion of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, Washington, D. C., September 19; 

We Have A War on unemployment, 
malnutrition, bad housing, venereal 
diseases and soil erosion right here at 
home that is a full-time fight. 

Democracy cannot be defended by 
guns alone. Insuring peace is not a 
legislative matter completely; it is a 
matter of national self-restraint and 
good common-sense. 

Human life becomes more valuable 
as we invest more in it—and human 
life is not cheap in a democracy. We 
are developing a form of social engi 
neering that is meant to prevent hu 
man waste. 

Our energies can be turned within 
ourselves to better our cities, to temper 
and fortify the morale of our people, 
to rivet their attention on imperative 
civic problems in their own backyard 
before scattering their concern on the 
European conflict. 

We must enlist the services of every 
civic and service organization our 
spiritual and educational leaders—as 
trustees of our national unity—to re- 
lieve any war-producing pressures and 
safeguard the morale of our citizens. 

Our local problems of relief, public 
works, crime prevention and health 
safeguards that have been overshad- 
owed of late, are much too vital to be 
shunted into the background because 
press and radio front-page say nothing 
but the war. 

At this time city planning for bet- 
ter housing, better transportation and 
better facilities for recreation can reach 
a new phase of usefulness if we employ 
every Opportunity to use our municipal 
resources to the greatest extent. 

The greatest problem facing cities 
today is local revenue to insure the 
continuation of imperative in- 
creased municipal services. In sustain- 
ing our national security, all mayors, I 
believe, are agreed on the need for a 
more liberal Federal work-relief pro- 
gram in which our overburdened cities 
can more fully participate. 


For our freedom, our national se- 
curity and our national unity, the citi- 
zens of America demand of every po 
litical leader: “Keep our breadbasket 
filled and our breadlines empty. Help 
us to wage peace with the same inten 
sity as other nations wage war.” 
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THE AMERICAN cyry 


Irs A GOOD INSTRUMENT 
TO USE BECAUSE BACK OF IT THERE ARE 
FRIENDLY AND COMPETENT PEOPLE SERV- 


ING YOU... ABOUT 300,000 OF THEM 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Cit, Records Safe? 


I \N IMPRESSIVE EXPERIENCE to 
luable object destroyed, doubly 


sec 

0 n it is done deliberately, ex- 
pel and for a purpose. On Septem- 

ner y) and 12 at the Remington Rand 


Safe-Cabinet Laboratory at Marietta, 
a $110 safe file and two $300 


abinets were successively sub- 
pec | to furnace flames of fiercest fire. 
They will never be the same again, 
and have been sent to the junk pile; 


but they brought their paper contents 
through without a scorch. 

Had the furnace been a city hall and 
the insulated steel-cased filing cabinets 
the guardians of irreplaceable and ex- 
pensive-to reproduce city records, these 
records would have been found un- 
harmed among the ashes and débris. 
For not only was the safe cabinet sub- 
jected to 1850 degrees of heat for one 
hour, but after that grilling it was re- 
moved from the furnace, hoisted go 
feet above the concrete floor, and 
dropped with a smack that might have 
disturbed the sleep of old General Put- 
nam interred nearby. The cabinet 
buckled a little, the rear sheet turning 
up for a foot, exposing the insulation. 

This cabinet, still quivering with 
heat and shock, was then turned over 
on its top, pushed back into the fur- 
nace, and for another hour endured 
i700 degrees F. Then it was hauled 
out and hosed off, the lock was cut 
away by an oxy-acetylene torch, and 
the doors were wrenched open to reveal 
the unharmed papers inside. 

This is the type of records protection 
which cities as well as commercial 
houses are going to employ increasingly 
from now on. The wood file and the 
old iron safe are as good today as they 
ever were if they are not asked to go 
through a fire. But just as the wood 
file cabinet has been superseded by the 
steel file, so will the steel file give place 
to the gypsum-insulated safe file. The 
wood or steel file is a convenient con- 
tainer, but the fire-resistant file is an 
entirely different product. It is more 
convenient because it is better built, 
and it is an insurance policy in itself. 

Exposed to a hot fire, both the ordi- 
nary steel file and the iron safe are 
mere incinerators. As the safe file is 
the successor of the wood and steel 
files, so the modern safe is the suc- 
cessor of safes built prior to 1921. 
Modern safes do not lose their protec- 
tive ability with the years. This Rem- 
ngton Rand safe cabinet, for example, 
contains in its insulation certain crys- 
tals which give off moisture when the 


After an hour of flames, the insulated safe 

file at the left contained unharmed rec 

ords, while the ordinary steel file at the 
right contained ashes 


ordeal comes, thus maintaining the 
protective quality of its construction. 
In the test mentioned, within five min- 
utes the safe was in 1260 degrees of 
heat, but thermo couples showed the 
temperature inside to be 63 degrees. 
After an hour and a quarter, the inner 
temperature was 211 degrees, and it 
was maintained about that figure for 
the next 85 minutes, during which the 
surrounding heat was gradually in- 
creased to 1895 degrees. At 2000 de- 
grees, after 3 hours, 4414 minutes, the 
heat inside this safe that had been 
guaranteed for two hours measured 
3o1 degrees. It was still a safe, for 
paper does not char 350 degrees. 

Old files and safes were not made 
for such service, and only modern in- 
sulated equipnrent can preserve records 
exposed to the hottest fire. 


When a citizen needs a drink, it’s nice to 

find a Murdock fountain like this one on 

King Street in Martinsburg, W. Va.—and 

there are five drinking fountains on North 
Queen Street too 


“Citizen Control ol 
Local Government” 


A PHRASE FREQUENTLY Hearp at the 
annual conference of the Govern 
mental Research Association at Prince 
ton last month was that quoted as the 
head of this column One speaker 
was rash enough to suggest that the 
main purpose of certain bureaus of 
municipal research is to provide the 
machinery for citizen control of local 
government; the research function be 


ing a mere tool for effective control 


With the prin iple that citizens have 
the right to control the s¢ lection of 
their policy-determining public sea 
vants through the ballot box, and in 
certain cases to decid questions of 
public policy through referenda, there 
can be no quarrel. Such powers are 
inherent in a democracy. Nor can 
public officials question the right of 
the voters to use their constitutional 
privileges of freedom of speech, of 
assembly, and of the press, to influence, 
if they can, the amount and purposes 
of public spending and the methods of 
raising governmental revenues, 


The wise public official will welcome 
such suggestions from his constituents, 
and will often gain helpful ideas there 
from. He will afford to citizen groups 
every facility for study of public rec 
ords and for presentation of critical or 
constructive proposals But in eval 
uating such proposals, the wise official 
will not only weigh their validity but 
will carefully evaluate their source. In 
many cases he will find that taxpayers’ 
organizations and other groups with 
imposing letterheads — and perhaps 
with imposing bank accounts repre 
sent only small special-interest 
clientele. 


The fact that minorities are vocal 
does not necessarily mean that. the 
policies advocated are against the pub 
lic interest. Amomg the most potent 
forces for good or evil are well-organ 
ized groups with axes to grind, as the 
case may be, for blazing the trails o1 
blocking the paths of progress 


High rank in the forces of efficient 
local government must be given to 
most of the bureaus of municipal re 
search affiliated with the Governmental 
Research Association This is true, 
also, of some so-called taxpayers’ asso 
ciations. But in the recent crop of 
budget-slashing organizations are many 
with anti-social activities Io the axe 
grinding of such groups, the wise city 
official will give little aid. 
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MODERN ELEVATED STORAGE 


The attractive 1,000,000-gal. radial-cone tank illus- 

Br trated above was installed recently at Winston-Salem, 

: N. C, Additional improvements in the system included 
new mains, and two smaller elevated water tanks of 

200,000 and 50,000-gals. capacity. 

3 The purpose of these improvements was to replace 
old standpipes which had become inadequate and to 


‘ 1700" Walnat St. Bldg. 
Be 1 Consolidated G. 


provide sufficient storage to regulate the pressure on 
the system, equalize the difference between the demand 
and supply and eliminate the necessity of operating 
additional pumps during peak demand periods. 

The water system at Winston-Salem serves 95,000 
people. Water requirements vary from 6 to 12 m.g.d., 


and pumping pressures range from 115 to 135 
lbs. per sq. in. With the three new elevated tanks and 
new mains in service, this famous southern tobacco 
center has a modern, up-to-date water supply system. 
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creasing Efficiency 
in a Water Department 


CHE SUCCESSFUL OPERATION or an in- 
ise in efficiency of a water system 
does not necessarily call for increased 
expenditures. A. T. Cook, consulting 


( gineer, Lawrence, Kans., in a paper 

id before the American Water 
Works Association, lists nine precau- 
tions which are really questions of or- 
eanization rather than expenditure. He 
suggests that every man in the de- 
partment can be and should be trained 
to be continually on the lookout for 
leaks, unauthorized usage, or anything 
out of the ordinary. What is needed 
more than anything else today is a well- 
trained, vigilant personnel that is not 
bound by political horizons. 

These are the various methods which 
Mr. Cook suggests that every superin- 
tendent should employ in order to 
obtain the best results in his system. 


(1) Every system should be 100 pet 
cent metered and should have a master 
meter, or meters that will accurately re 
cord all the water entering the system. 

(2) The superintendent should forget 
that misused term “unaccounted - for 
water,” and make a monthly balance be- 
tween the total quantity of water enter 
ing the system and the amount actually 
sold through meters. With this balance, 
he will have one known quantity upon 
which he can base the efficiency of his sys- 
tem. 

(3) Organize and instruct the meter 
personnel so that every meter put into 
service will register more than 95 pet 
cent of all the water that passes through 
it. Remember that eventually it costs 
more to maintain a sloppy meter depart- 
ment than an efficient one. 

(4) Work in harmony with the city 
departments — fire, police and public 
works; and impress upon the heads of 


waste 1s money out of the taxpayers’ and 
their own pockets Impress on the fire 
department the necessity of closing all hy 
drants well after using. 

(5) Watch closely for the unauthorized 
use of fire hydrants. 

(6) Keep a close check on private fire 
lines. 

(7) Be always on the lookout for leaks 

(8) Install proper gages that will show 
by pressure, rates, and so forth, what is 
happening in the system. 

(9g) Work with the water commission 
ers or city council and secure their aid in 
eliminating special privileges and dis 
crimination. 


Water Bills Boost 
the Use of Water 


WATER SENT to consumers 
in the village of Williston Park, Nassau 
County, N. Y., on a semi-annual basis 
January 1 and July 1. Water is billed 
at 25 cents per thousand gallons, with 
a minimum charge of $4.50 for six 
months. When the July 1, 1939, bills 
went out, Robert Kent, Village Clerk, 
who is responsible for issuing and col 
lecting the bills, thought it would be a 
good idea to make use of some of the 
extra space on the bill to do a little 
“selling” of the value and services ren- 
dered by the water furnished to con- 
sumers. We reproduce at right the sec- 
tion of the bill devoted to this highly 
commendable sales activity. 


The Distribution System of 
Cambridge Water Works 


THe Distripution System of the 
water works of Cambridge, Mass., com 
prises a 40-inch pumping main to the 


REASONS WHY 
WATER is the most essential com- 
modity in our every day life—it costs 
less than any other commodity money 
can buy 


IT IS NEEDED— 


In preparing and cooking meals 
For heating the home 

To keep the body healthy 

To operate the automobile 

For sanitation 

For the garden and lawn 

And many other purposes 


IT COSTS LESS THAN— 
Gas or electricity 
Cigars or cigarette 
Milk 
Daily and Sunday papers 
Coal or fuel oil 
Gasoline and oil for the car 
And many other items 


According to authorities on the sub- 
ject—the best drinking water in the 
world is found on the north shore of 
Long Island 

Drink plenty of water and use it 
freely—BUT do not waste it 


Many people apparently try to econ 
omize more in the use of water, than 
in less essential items 


THE WATER BILL SHOULD BE 
PAID PROMPTLY AND NOT 
SET ASIDE 


The Sales Story on Williston Park, N. Y , 
Water Bills 


Payson Park distributing reservoir and 
a distributing main from the reservoir, 
both of steel. The main pipes are of 
cast iron, in sizes from 2 to 40 inches. 
The 2-inch and smaller sizes are of 
lead-lined pipe. 

During 1938, 4,076.5 feet of pipe 
was added to the system and 3,614 feet 
of pipe was renewed The total pipe 
now in use, according to size, is as 


follows: 


Var 


Water Supply and Management 
those departments that any water that they 


8.978 ft 
i 400 
67,697 
401,504 
108 
10° 41,658 
12 100,267 
16" 15,592 
20" 25,177 
24” 23,275 
40 12,257 
qo” 500 


807,014 f 


A RECENT INSTALLATION OF ARMCO SPIRAL WELDED PIPE IN A HIGH. 
PRESSURE PUMPING PLANT AT TOLEDO, OHIO, USING DRESSER STYLE 935 
COUPLINGS WITH A NEW TYPE OF JOINT HARNESS 
The usual method in similar installations in the past has been to use flanged pipe, 
and this is believed to be one of the first using couplings properly harnessed to take end 
thrust, effecting lower costs for material and saving in installation costs 


This represents 152.84 miles of pipe. 
The 40-inch steel main leading to and 
from the Payson Park distributing res- 
ervoir is 23,316 ft., or 4.41 miles, long. 
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ho Power, Economy and Portability 


On Your Hammer Work 


@ Last winter a Con- 
struction Superintendent in 
the extreme north wrote: 
‘‘We were up against a very dif- 
ficult situation with a lot of zero 
and sub-zero weather and snow 
several feet deep and quite can- 
didly were about at our wits end 
before ‘Barco’ came to our rescue. 
There was 3! feet of solid frost in 
the ground and in some areas in 
our property, the situation was 
aggravated by the fact that there 
is a quantity of small rock mixed 
in with the soil which, when frozen, 
was almost like solid concrete to 
| get through. We were using steel 
drills and sledge hammers and 
with this method it was taking 
three men about two days to get 
down below frost line. The limited 

| time made this situation impos- 
sible. With the Barco Portable 
Gasoline Hammer, the same work 
was accomplished in a maximum 
of about four hours under the 
worst conditions.” 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 


| 
a 
i BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 1803 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The city of Oslo, Norway, has honored City Highway Engineer Krag, who directed the 
construction of the road up this mountain, by erecting this statue where citizens pause 
to enjoy the view over the countryside 


Progressive Street Improve- 
ment in London, Ontario 


Wirth THE LarGe MILEAGE of earth 
roads in the outlying sections of Lon- 
don, Ont., considerable oiling is done 
as a dust layer, and also with a heavier 
oil to produce more of a mat. This 
street oiling is all done as a local im- 
provement and must be petitioned for 
by property owners. The total expen- 
ditures for street oiling for 1936, 1937, 
and 1938 were $19,922.95, $12,507.76, 
and $7,719.95 respectively. The 
charges to property owners for oiling 
were 8 cents per foot frontage for 
heavy oil treatment, and 4 cents per 
foot frontage for dust layer. 

Following is the total mileage of 
streets oiled for the last three years, 
according to the Municipal Yearbook 
of the City of London for 1939: 


1936 1937 1938 
Miles Miles Miles 
Heavy oil 14.07 3.8 3.48 
Dust layer . 14.61 15.13 13.78 


First New York Pavement 
Paid for by Assessment 


Because in 1667 Mrs. Oloff Steven- 
son Van Cortlandt couldn’t keep her 
house clean because of the dust, she 
aroused her neighbors and secured 
their support in petitioning the burgo- 
masters and schepens of New York 
City to have the street paved. Her 
house, and her husband's brewery, lay 
on Brower or Brewer Street, between 
the present Whitehall and Broad 
Streets, according to a recent WPA re- 
port. The street was so dusty that it 
became a question either of keeping 


the windows and doors shut tight, and 
suffocating, or having the house ven- 
tilated but dirty. 

A contract was awarded and a rude 
pavement of cobblestones was laid. 
Because of this, the name of the street 
was changed to Stone Street, the name 
it still bears. 

The cost of paving was apportioned 
among the petitioners. This is be 
lieved to be one of the first instances of 
a levy of special assessment. Within 
the next few years, by resorting to this 
method of taxation, all the streets in 
use in the city had been paved. There 


were, however, no sidewalks, and the 


gutter lay in the middle of the street 


Tin Cans Used as Binder 
on New Orleans Boulevard 


\ ReceNT RELEASE from the New Or 
leans Association of Commerce states 
that now, when a New Orleans hous« 
wife hurries home late from a_ bridge 
game and starts Opening tin cans to 
prepare the family dinner, she can 
salve her conscience with the reassut 
ing thought that she is really doing a 
civic duty The thousands of tin cans 
culled from the daily garbage col 
lections in New Orleans are now being 
put to practical use. It was felt that 
there might be some more unorthodox 
use for the vast number of tin cans ac 
cumulated than the usual bailing and 
selling for old metal and melting 
down. 

Following the idea used in othe 
cities, the cans were piled up, then 
rolled flat with a steam roller and the 
resultant sheets of metal are now 
being used in the construction of a 
new lake road that will top the break 
waters of the new $1,000,000 yacht 
harbor now under construction on the 
shore of Lake Pontchartrain 

The tin cans are rolled flat and then 
used as a binder between the top and 
the base This was tried as an experi 
ment, but is proving very successful in 
New Orleans thus far 


This Adams Motor Grader No. 20 maintains and scarifies 25 miles of gravel and stone 


streets for the city 


of Dyersville, lowa 
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Gain a Full Working 
Day Every 200 Hours 


New Positive-Seal feature on "WM" tractor 
and Hough Loader means 9!/2 extra productive 
hours every 200. Think how this will lower your 
costs—whether moving dirt, as above, or clear- 
ing your streets of snow this winter (see cut 
below). Change from loader to plow can be 
made in less than 15 minutes. And with flat 
track shoes you protect street surface whether 
plowing or traveling from one job to another 
—no street plates needed. 


| 


POSITIVE.S 
Y GREASINCG 


475 PRODUC 


RS. 


UCK WHEEL ASSEMBLY EI 
OU SAVE 8 DRUMS OF | 
IIVE HOURS IN EVERY 10,000 


Save yourself $285 to $437! Here's how: The new positive-seal idk 
and truck wheels on the Models "M" and "WM" (33 h.p.) tractors ¢ 
built to operate 200 hours on a single lubrication. Figure what th 
means to you on a 10,000-hour write-off. 


me 


Also compare time 
saved. Ordinary 30-35 
h.p. tractors require 30 
minutes’ greasing time 
every ten hours. That's 
500 non-productive 
hours in 10,000. The new 
Models and "WM" 
require only 30 minutes’ 


lubricating time ONCE 


IN 200 HOURS. That's but 25 lubricating hours in 10,000. Your gai 
475 PRODUCTIVE HOURS—almost 3 working months. 


Take advantage of this new money-making feature NOW. Ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer to demonstrate. Write for literature. 


OR DIVISION —- MILWAUKEE, 


Lubricant Requirements for Rollers and | 


On Ordinary On the New 
30-35 h.p. Traetors Models “M” & 


3.8 Ibs. grease per 10 hrs. a fat (5.8 Ybs.) lubricating 
or 3800 Ibs. (9 full drums) ut ONCE Bs 209 non : 
in 10,000 hours. Cost @ 


0,000 
8c Ib.* 


$304, $18.5 


Your Saving $285.50 (94%) 


* The higher the grease cost the more you save. For exemp 
at 10c a tb. you would save $361.50 . . . at |2c a! 
$437.50 (96%). 


TRACTORS, ENGINES, ROAD MACHINERY 
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Street Cleaning -- Snow Removal 


The New Uniform and Helmet of 
Buffalo’s White Wings 


Street Cleaning Costs 
in Oak Park, Ill. 


ALL PAVED STREETS IN OAK PARK are 
cleaned once every ten days in the resi- 
dential districts except during the win- 
ter season. In the business districts 
the streets are cleaned every other day. 
It has been found necessary to keep 
one man continuously in the Avenue 
District, and one in the Lake Marion 
District for cleaning streets and side- 
walks. Approximately 2,949 gutter 
miles were cleaned with the city’s 
Austin motor pick-up sweeper in two 
of the districts, and in addition, 2,531 
gutter miles between these districts 
were cleaned by hand. The cost of 
cleaning per gutter mile is $2.1386 by 
hand and $1.1049 for cleaning with 
the motor sweeper. A total of 8,563 
cubic yards of dirt and leaves was re- 
moved at an average cost of go.43 cents 
per yard, according to the Annual Re- 
port for 1938. 

The summary of street-cleaning ex- 
penditures for 1938 is as follows: 


Labor $15,303.73" 
Superintendence ..._. .... 1,138.64 
Teams and trucks _.. 
Maintenance of sweeper : 782.69 

Miscellaneous supplies and 
equipment 325.00 
Rental of A. W. Patrol Sweeper 500.00 
$19,183.89 


* Of this amount, $2,768.50 is for cleaning 
in the business districts which is not included 
in the number of gutter miles of streets cleaned. 

In October, 1938, a new standard 
size motorized street sweeper was pur- 
chased. 


C. A. WALLs, 


Commissioner of Public Works. 


Buffalo Starts Campaign 
to Pep Up Main Street 


BurraLco, N. Y., is launching a 
“Brighten up Main Street” campaign 
through the cooperation of the Main 
Street Association and Mayor Thomas 
L. Holling. One of the first steps will 
be new uniforms and white helmets 
for street cleaners along the main 
thoroughfare, and the present force of 
street cleaners will be increased and 
supplied with clean, white uniforms 
every other day. The dingy pushcarts 
in which they collect gutter rubbish 
also will be brightened up with coats 
of fresh paint. 

In order to keep the streets as clean 
as possible all day, the hours of the 
white wings will be changed. Instead 
of working from dawn and stopping 
fairly early in the day, they will be on 
the job all day during business hours. 

Also included in this program are 
the use of sprinklers every morning, the 
painting of the lamp-posts along Main 
Street, and also the painting of the 
street refuse receptacles which are 
placed at strategic points. It is be- 
lieved that this dressing-up of Main 
Street will give visitors a better im- 
pression of the city and provide more 
satisfaction for citizens. 

Grorce E. Toes. 


Cities Prepare for 
Snow-Removal Problems 


AFTER COMPLETING A SurRvEY of 28 
northern cities, the American Public 
Works Association has reported a gen 
eral activity among these cities in pre 
paring for the problems of snow re 
moval this coming winter. Four cities, 


Rochester, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Mon 
treal, Que., and Newark, N. J., will de 
pend to some extent upon removal of 
snow by contract Rochester, for in 
stance, contracts only tor removal of 
snow from sidewalks 

Boston reports that pavement plow 
ing, loading and hauling of snow are 
handled by contract, although the city 
furnishes the snow-plows and frames 
and attaches the frames to the con 
tractors’ trucks The contractors are 
paid on the basis of the number of 
cubic yards hauled away 

The contractor in Montreal is paid 
14-cent per cubic foot of snow removed 
and both loading and hauling are done 


bv the contractor In Newark, con 


tractors are paid $5.00 an hour plowing 
time and $2.50 an hour standing time 
for plowing snow in certain districts 
Municipal forces usually remove the 
snow unless the storm is too severe; 
then arrangements are made with con 
tractors to supply labor and trucks and 
payment is made on a cost-plus basis 
In Rochester, contractors use horse 
drawn plows to remove snow trom ap 
proximately 850 miles of sidewalks 
Equipment is furnished by the con 
tractor, who is paid on a price-per-trip 
basis Io facilitate the removal, the 
city has been divided into 1g districts, 
In the future, however, Rochester may 
furnish its own equipment, for this 
past summer the city purchased nine 
tractor-plows for sidewalk plowing 
Most of the other cities reporting 
to the A.P.W.A. state that they plan 
to hire privately owned trucks to carry 
snow from the streets after snowstorms 
or blizzards Ihe trucks will be op- 
erated under the supervision of muni 


ipal forces 


— 


An Allis-Chalmers Speed Maintainer Making Easy Work of Getting 
When Removing Snow Near Curbs in West Allis, Wis 


Around Parked Cars 
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Fire Alarm 


THE VITAL ELEMENT 


Low fire losses do not always 
indicate the absence of fire haz- 
ards. Fires occur in every com- 
munity and, where the means 
for fire control are efficient and 
have been so effectively used as 
to limit the losses to low figures, 
the community is to be con- 
gratulated. But, it should be 
remembered that the difference 
between a low and an excessive- 


ly high per capita fire loss fre- 
quently consists of but one or a 
few large fires. In such cases, 
there is almost invariably a story 
of delay in bringing to bear the 
available fire extinguishing re- 


sources, 


The function of the fire alarm 
system is to save time when fire 
is destroying property. Fire 
Alarm Boxes adequately distrib- 
uted and accessible to all citi- 
zens provide the means for elim- 
inating delay. 


Reliable fire alarm systems are 


essential to the protection of 
Life, Property and Business. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 


THE AMERICAN CI} 


TIME— § 

| 

| 
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| Police Alarm 

Write for description and estimates 

GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
| 


Lie Detector Pays 


Our OrriciaAts teel that our Keeler 
Polygraph for lie detection is an asset 
quivalent to an increase in personnel 
and has paid for itself several times 
over. 

In a great many cases, it has quickly 
down the alibis of hardened 
On 172 cases, 245 subjects 
have been examined. In 55 instances, 
the examinations aided in solution. 
In these tests, the polygrams indicated 
deception 112 times, and 7 of these 
subjects were proved guilty even 
though no confessions were obtained; 
indicated no deceptions 73 times, and 
,6 of these subjects were proved inno- 
cent. Fifteen subjects confessed on 
being confronted by the polygraph; of 
refused to take tests, 7 were 


broken 
criminals. 


8 who 
proved guilty. 

This polygraph was purchased from 
Dr. Leonarde Keeler of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 

R. E. ALLEN, 
Chief of Police, Toledo, Ohio. 


Summoning Policeman 
in a Small City 


An Onto MuniciPacity of 5,000 pop- 
ulation asks THe American Crry how 
it might improve on its present method 
of summoning its policeman when he 
is needed. When the local telephone 
operator receives a call for police aid, 
she in turn notifies the water-works 
plant and its whistle is blown. Hear- 
ing it, the policeman on duty calls up 
the telephone operator and takes the 
message. 

Several improvements are possible. 
A siren of distinctive tone can be in- 
stalled with control at the telephone 
office; or, the water-works whistle can 
be continued, but operated by a 
telegraph key in city hall, at a cost 
of only a pair of wires and a few 
cells of two-plate 15 -ampere-hour 
storage batteries maintained automat- 
ically, charged by a rectifier. Two ob- 
jections would remain, however— (1) 
the general alarm to the town each 
time the patrolman is desired day or 
night, and (2) the necessity for him to 
call back through the telephone office. 

Another method is to install at 
strategic points three to six flashlights 
of the type used at Lorain, Mansfield, 
Canton, Toledo and Cleveland. This 
eliminates the general alarm, but re- 
quires the officer to call headquarters 
for instructions. 

Still another method is to install two 


Keeler Polygraph Demonstrated by Detec 


tive A. W. Eggert, Director of the Toledo 
Police Crime Laboratory, and His Assist 
ant, Detective George Eckerman 


to four telephone boxes in the flash 
light circuit, thus providing a complete 
little two-way system of police com- 
munication. The telephone boxes could 
be equipped with special locks for 
citizens’ keys. Each key is numbered 
for identification, and when used can- 
not be withdrawn from the lock ex- 
cept by a patrolman. 


Parking Meters in 
a Resort City 


Sr. Pererspurc, Fia., the third city to 


install parking meters, purchased 150 
from the Dual Parking Meter Co., Okla 
homa City, and placed them in opei 
ation January 6, 1936. In November, 


automatic meters were pul 


1938, 205 
chased from the same company and the 
old meters turned in for credit. ‘Total 
gross revenue from the meters during the 


last three years is as follows: 


9 months ending September 30, 1936 $ 7,122 
Year ending September 30, 1937 10,051 
Year ending September 30, 1938 10,669 

The meters are staggered throughout 


the main streets of the business section, 
having the same time limits as free spaces 
in the same location. The charge is 5 
cents and the time limits are 30 minutes 
and onze hour. During the past tourist 


season, when our population was 150,000 


Officer Hubert Goodson of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., chalks parked cars from his Harley 
Davidson Servi-Car 


TRorn.CaaPH 
A FIER Con ress on. 


(Upper) Graph of Subject Suspected of 
Burglary 
Lower) Graph of Same Subject After His 


Confession 


against a permanent population of 50,000 


we used a three-wheel motorcycle which 


enables an officer to cover more territory 
than he could on foot in marking parked 
cars 

considerable 


There was Opposition to 


the idea of charging a fee in metered 
parking spaces when the matter was first 
considered, but the meters are now ac 
cepted by motorists and merchants alike 
as practical machines which serve a very 
definite need in the regulation of park 
ing Several merchants who at first op- 
posed the meters have since requested in 
stallations in front of their business loca 


tions The novelty of the meters has 
worn off, and they are no longer a subject 
of discussion. 

Our 


locally as a 


officials regard the use of meters 


highly successful venture ‘n 
parking control. 
AGEF, 


Petersburg, Fla 


VERNON G 
Mavor, St 


Fort Collins, Colo., Backs 
the Fire Department 


Fort Coro., 
has outgrown its present Gamewell fire 


population 11,000, 


alarm system, and needs 22 more boxes in 
order to give educational 


programs, which include a portable dem 


point to our 


onstration by a fireman of how to operate 
a fire-alarm box. When his instruction is 
followed, in case of fire, we respond with 
a new 750-gallon pumper, a city-service 
ladder, and a ladder truck equipped with 
salvage materials. 

We have a 600-gallon pumper on re 
serve, and none of our apparatus is more 
than 15 years old. I feel that future 
apparatus will be enclosed, for protec 
tion to equipment as well as men. Our 
1938 rural pumper has a cab. 

The City Commissioners not only take 
interest in our equipment, but 
insist on its being first-class in both 
model and condition Mayor Ray R 
Mathens helps us maintain a low fire 
insurance rate by that the fire 
prevention code is enforced 

T. P. TREADWELL, 
Fire Chief, Fort Collins, Colo 


a keen 


seeing 
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Let STEEL Supply the Answer 


TO YOUR 


MAIN PROBLEM 


The Problem: How to give your city 
adequate water service that is low in 
first cost, high in dependability, and 
low in maintenance expense. 


The Facts: To obtain low first cost, 
you must use easily available, inex- 
pensive materials. To reduce laying 
costs use pipe that is light and easily 
handled, pipe that is available in long 
lengths, and thus requires fewer joints 
per mile. 

To keep dependability high, your 
water mains must not be subject to 
sudden fracture. You can’t control 
earth settlement or traffic vibration, 
but you can use water mains that are 
capable of withstanding this abuse. 

Lower maintenance expenses can be 

achieved only by using water mains 
that minimize repairs and damage 
costs from breakage and that give long 
service—mains that do not tubercu- 
late excessively, that do not require 
frequent cleaning to restore carrying 
capacity. 
The Solution: STEEL Pipe. For 
STEEL Pipe is the only water main 
material that gives you all these 
features. STEEL is a standard, readily 
available material. STEEL Pipe is 
made in lengths that save a number 
of joints per mile. STEEL Pipe is 
light and readily handled. 

STEEL, in fact, is the toughest and 
strongest of all water main materials. 
It is resilient, bends but does not break 
when subjected to impacts and vibra- 
tion. The smooth surface of STEEL 
Pipe readily adapts itself to protective 
coatings where soil is extra corrosive. 

Write for complete information on 
NATIONAL STEEL Pipe for water mains. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


When you 
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The American City 
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Electrical accounting machines of the same type as this World’s Fair exhibit are installed 

in the Finance Department of Louisville, in the Department of Public Works of Cincin- 

nati, in the City Engineer’s Office of Minneapolis, in the Purchasing Department of New 
York City, and they write the tax bills for Teaneck, N. J. 


CROSS a courtyard from the 
main Business Systems and 
Insurance Building at the 

New York World’s Fair, one enters 
a spacious hall dominated by a glass 
globe on which the continents are 
outlined and within which is a 
bronze-finished electric accounting 
machine. ‘The base of the globe is 
sprayed by fountains, and the walls 
of the beautiful oval hall are lined 
with paintings typifying the con- 
temporary art of the 79 countries in 
which International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation sells the dupli- 
cating punches, alphabetical inter- 
preters, sorters and tabulators, the 
time recorders and systems, athletic- 
event timers, recording door locks, 
sound equipment, and electric writ- 
ing machines. 

This is an exhibit for serious peo- 


ple. A city manager, city treasurer, 
city clerk, or city engineer, appreci- 
ating the immense potentialities for 
better production inherent in these 
astute machines, might seat himself 
on a bench and TuHink whether the 
time had not come to work out that 
smoother system of cost accounting. 

For instance, there is that cen- 
tral municipal garage where hand- 
written accounts are kept of the 
fuel, lubricant, tire and repair 
charges for each of 32 automobiles 
and 66 motor trucks. What is it 
they do in Cincinnati, where they 
keep similar data on about 270 au- 
tomobiles and 860 trucks? Oh, yes, 
they punch all costs into I.B.M. 
tabulating cards from which month- 
ly statements for each department 
are made automatically. 

And hasn't he heard or read 


ringing City 


Reeords to 
Life 


somewhere that the City Engineer 
of Minneapolis is doing the same 
thing? Even though the Minne- 
apolis Municipal Equipment Divi 
sion doesn't include the vehicles of 
the Water Department, Fire De 
partment, Police Department, Park 
Board, School Board, Board of 
Public Welfare, it still controls 
enough city equipment to keep 
busy two International electric ac 
counting machines. 


And Sound Distribution 


In the Topeka, Kans., munici 
pal auditorium a particularly flex 
ible I.B.M. sound-distribution svs 
tem has placed microphones at nu- 
merous points in the hall, bal- 
cony, and connecting meeting 
rooms. The auditorium has eight 
microphones on the stage, con 
trolled by a remote mixer on the 
balcony, which blends the on 
chestral strains picked up on the 
stage, so that no instrument pre- 
dominates unless the composer 
meant it to. This is known as high- 
fidelity equipment, designed for the 
faithful reproduction of music. 
The main control board has two 
channels of amplification, so that 
two separate programs may be pro- 
duced simultaneously, in the main 
auditorium and in the exhibition 
halls. The various points of op 
eration—the mixer, control board, 
exhibition hall—are connected by 
a silent-call telephone system. 


For municipal uses of International Business 
Machines, see THe AMekican Crry 

In 1939, July, p. 69 

In 1938, January, p. 44; June, p. 89; Sep- 
tember, p. 58; November, p. 79 

In 1937, September, p. 58 
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Protect P 


UNICIPAL governments 
66 have particularly valu 
able records, the most 
of them irreplaceable, and yet too 
frequently these records are not 
against destruction o1 
damage by fire,” says H. M. Jacobs, 
World's Fan representative of The 
Mosler Sate Co. “If the hazard 


could be clearly grasped, city ofh 


prot ted 


cials would cease postponing taking 
steps to determine just what is 
needed.” 

The value of records must be de 
cided by the responsible custodians 
of them—in municipalities, by the 
mayor and council and the depart- 
ment head. There are varying de 
grees of protection, and whether it 
shall be the A type, the B type, or 
the C type is determined by a study 
of the local conditions. 

Iwo classes of routine records 
merit full fire protection: (1) those 
in constant use, and (2) the same 
records when they are no longer of 
the day but must still be preserved. 


It MAY HAPPEN TO YOUR CITY 


fre your records protected? 


he older records should be stored 
in a vault, built of brick or con- 
crete. and the door should be an 
insulated Underwriter’s labeled 
vault door. 

In a small town hall, a vault ol 
this kind may be sufficient for cur- 
rent as well as old records. Ina 
larger town hall where the vault 
for old records is located some dis- 
tance from the current records, it is 
more efficient as well as convenient 
to have a separate current-record 
vault or safes located at point of 
use. 

“Protecting public records is a 
service to posterity,” says Hugh M. 
Flick, Supervisor of Public Rec- 
ords, Division of Archives of Uni- 
versity of State of New York. 

Says the new Connecticut law ef- 
fective July 1, 1939: 

All public records of counties, towns, cities, 
boroughs and probate districts shall be kept 
in fireproof vaults, safes or buildings except 
when in actual use for the purpose of examina 
tion or entry, If ‘the proper authorities in any 
county, town, city;or borough or probate dis- 


trict shall fail to provide such vaults, safes or 
buildings, the examiner of public records may 


ublic Reeords 


give notice, in the case of county rec 
the county commissioners, in the case of tow; 
records to the selectmen of the town, ten 
case of probate records to the judge the 
probate district, in the case of cities ‘ 
mayor, and in the case of boroughs «) 4) 
warden, that the same shall be provid 
If such provision be not made wit!in 

reasonable time thereafter, said exami; ot 
public records shall report the neglect the 
state library committee, which after tice 
as above provided and hearing, may direc: sai 
examiner to purchase suitable safes for such 
records, the expense thereof to be paid upon 
his order by the county, town, city or bor 
ough, provided when a probate district 
composed of more than one town, the €x 
pense thereof shall be apportioned among th¢ 
towns composing the district in proportion to 
their several grand lists last perfected All 
fireproof rooms or vaults for the safekeeping 
of any such records other than the records in 
the custody of teachers of public schools shal; 
be furnished with fittings of a non-combustibi 
nature. 


There is increasing evidence of 
the awakening of public officials to 
the necessity of installing fire-re. 
sistant equipment for the security 
of records in daily use as well as 
those stored away. It is not only 
because of their sentimental value 
but—much more to the point—be- 
cause of the confusion, drudgery 
and expense of trying to reproduce 
records gone with the flames. 
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Gel Your Conferences on Records 


ridgeport 


UR Dictaphone —_Telecord 
equipment for conference 
recording has been a life- 
saver in many ways. Inasmuch as 
the microphones are electrical, we 
are able to pick up voices at a 
considerable distance and, if these 
people are taking an active part 
in the conference, are able to 
identify the voices by their sounds 
even if the name is missing. Our 
procedure is to have each person 
give his name, position, or particu- 
lar interest in the hearing, before 
he speaks. This helps the typist. 
We customarily hold our public 
hearings in the common council 
chamber, which can crowd in 400 
people. All the department heads 
at these hearings go to the confer- 
ence table at the front of the room, 
equipped with table microphones. 
The gallery is in the back of the 
room where there are microphones 
on stands to take care of those who 
wish to express an opinion publicly. 
We have had some rather humor- 
ous experiences with the use of this 
equipment, as, for instance, at a 
hearing a year ago, when a man 
who was interested in the educa- 
tional budget, up for hearing that 
night, stated that if we paid less 
attention to gadgets (meaning the 
microphone equipment) such as is 
here tonight, we should have more 
money to spend for educational 
purposes. He thought that the 
microphones were loud - speakers 
set up for the benefit of the public 
as a whole, and he was very much 
disgruntled because no voice issued 
from them, but every word he was 
saying was being taken down and 
would be reproduced later on, to 
complete his bewilderment. 
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Comptroller, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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We use the conference equip 
ment also in small board meetings 
where it is essential that a tran 
scription of the proceedings be 
made, In fact, it is adaptable fon 
the use of any group which is going 
to stay in one place. 

The system itself, in my opinion, 
is adaptable to the smallest town 
which feels that it can afford to 
have one, up to the largest city. On 
controversial questions, it will save 
its cost, time and time again. 

After our meetings on Febru- 
ary 7 to 10, 1939, the majority of 
the cylinder records were tran 
scribed by a staff of typists in time 
for use by Board members when 
the subcommittees of the Board ol 
Apportionment and Taxation be 
gan to question the departments 
regarding their budget requests. 
The mimeographed minutes occu- 
pied 111 pages of 8 x 14 inches, 
53,000 words. 

For this report, the records were 
run off and transcribed by ow 
stenographic pool. We have in our 
pool, stenographers and __ typists 
who are available on call and will 
carry any department through its 
rush season, or over its peak load, 
and then revert back to the pool 
again, where there is always plenty 
of work. 


COURTESY OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


This machine records the proceedings of 


meetings 


Our present dictating equipment 
consists of 42 units, including 
school equipment. A very interest 
ing installation is in our Social Sei 
vice Division. It has been instru 
mental in saving much time and 
effort, therefore money. Our re 
ords are clearer, better and more in 
terestingly written; information has 
been more in detail; a worker has 
far more time available for field 
work than he had before. We have 
a small corps ol typists who do the 
transcribing of records and _ they 
keep a simple record of their own 
time so that we may determine their 
efhciency. The legibility of these 
typed reports is a real economy over 
the former hand-written re ports, 
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City Accountin 
and Billing 


FEW years ago, the account- 

ing machine was a rarity in a 

municipal utility office, much 
less in a tax department. By com- 
parison with that ink-stained pe- 
riod, they are commonplace now. It 
is well that this is so, because it 
means that city officials recognize 
that clerical drudgery has no place 
in modern government. ‘This dis- 
covery was necessary before the 
modern accounting machine could 
become the integral element it will 
be of tax accounting and _ billing, 
budget and appropriations work, 
utility billing, cost and stock ac- 
counting. In these early stages of 
municipal office mechanization, 
Underwood - Elliott Fisher - Sund- 
strand accounting machines have 
been found useful on: 


Cost accounting, as at Santa Barbara, Calitf., 
and Escanaba, Mich 

Budgetary control, as at Schenectady, Grand 
Rapids, Springfield, Mass., and Glendale, 
Calif., 

Water billing, as at Morristown, N. J., 
Goldsboro, N. C., Fargo, N. Dak., Shreveport, 
La., 

Tax billing, as for the five and six thousand 
parcels of Escanaba and Palo Alto, the 10,000 


parcels of Watertown, N. Y., and Easton, Pa., 
the 25 and go thousand of Kokomo, Ind., and 
Allentown, Pa., and the 114,000 parcels of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In front and to the left of Go- 
liath‘s typewriter at the New York 
World’s Fair, is an Elliott-Fisher 
Universal accounting machine set 
up for accounts payable using the 
forms at the top of this article. En- 
couraged by a human operator, it 
will write a voucher check and re- 
cord and post to the vendor's ac- 
count, and while furnishing a proof 
of accuracy compiles on a sheet all 
the transactions being written. It 
cross-adds, cross-subtracts, and gives 
proof of the accuracy of each line 
as it is posted. 

The fourth machine from the 
top is a Sundstrand Class D which 
by the substitution of a control 
plate, can change from tax bill- 
ing to water billing or appropria- 
tion accounting, as it does for the 
city of Camden, N. J. Above it is 
an Underwood Standard which re- 
cords on stock record cards all re- 
ceipts and withdrawals of materials, 


Top. 


World’s Fair Giant 
Elliott-Fisher Universal 
Underwood Standard 
Sundstrand Class D 
Underwood Sundstrand Posting 
Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding—Figuring 
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wing the quantity and value of 
balance of stock on hand. 
(his company makes machines 
ler three brand names: Under- 
id, for its typewriters including 
ifold machines, and its Standard 
ounting machine, used especial- 
on stock control; Elliott-Fisher, 
wv its Universal accounting ma- 
‘ine especially applicable to pur- 
chasing work; Sundstrand, for its 
portable adding machines, and 
{lass D accounting machine for tax 
and budget offices. 
Just as the first principle in get- 
ting somewhere with a group of 


men is to know their names and 
then their natures, so with office 
machines it is necessary to know 
what they are called and then what 
they will do. So here we have the 
following: 

Ihe Underwood Standard ac- 
counting machine with typewriter 
keyboard, cylindrical platen, one to 
five adding-subtracting registers for 
separate totals. (See photograph 2.) 

The Elliott-Fisher Universal ac- 
counting machine with typewriter 
keyboard, flat bed for easy adjust 
ment of carbons, and up to 20 or 
more registers which add or sub 
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tract. (See photograph 1.) This 
machine filled the accounts payable 
forms that are shown on _ page 

The Sundstrand Class D, with no 
typewriter keyboard, cylindrical 
platen, two adding - subtracting 
crossfooters and eight adding regis- 
ters, especially adapted to budg 
etary and payroll work, and tax 
billing including the computation 
of the tax amount. 


For municipal uses, see Tne AMERICAN Crry 

In 1939, February, p. 66; May, p. 64; June, 
In 1938, June, p. 65; November, p. 
In 1937, April, 8&9 
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Machine Accountiné in the 
Municipal World of Today 


LL the accounting, billing and 
clerical work will probably 
be performed by business 

machines in the cities of tomorrow. 
Meanwhile, a great deal of this 
work already has been mechanized. 
No manufacturer has been more 
successful than the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. in fitting book- 
keeping machines to the kind of of- 
fice work that is common to all 
municipalities. The accompanying 
tabulation of typical installations 
in 15 cities in 15 states shows these 
machines being used to do the ac- 
counting, posting and billing for 
taxes, water and electricity, for in- 
dexing every dollar spent against 
the budget appropriations and 
showing inexorably what remains. 

These billing and general ac- 
counting machines are tailor-made 
for the job and can be equipped 
with features which will permit 
writing the bill, ledger and sum- 
mary sheet at one operation. On 
payroll work, the check, employee's 
Statement, payroll register, and 
earnings record can be written 
simultaneously. On tax work, the 
calculations are made at the same 
time that the tax bills and rolls are 
written. 

Jacksonville and Pensacola, Fla., 
use Burroughs billing and general 
accounting machines on water ac- 
counts, and in the latter city for 
budget accounting also, with the 
possibility of tax work being added. 
Escanaba, Mich., uses this type ma- 
chine for water and electric billing; 


Royal Oak and Muskegon for water 
bills; Marquette for its 5,500 tax 
items and its water accounts; Sagi- 
naw for its 27,303 tax accounts and 
its water and electric bills. 

At Albert Lea, in the state of 
Minnesota, where the counties do 
the tax work, this type machine 
handles water bills, and budget, 
payroll and cost accounting. At 


No. of Tax Machines 


City Parcels Used on 
Albert Lea, Minn. WBPC 
Anaheim, Calif. 4,000 rWEB 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 15,000 rw 
Belleville, N. J. 7,022 rw 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Gainesville, Fla. 4,000 WEB 
Hartford, Conn. ‘ 22,000 I 
Helena, Mont. ; 6,000 rw 
Jamestown, N. Y.... 7,200 TWEB 
Kenosha, Wis. 16,000 rw 
Kingsport, Tenn. 3,300 
Lubbock, Texas WE 
Pocatello, Idaho Ww 
Richmond, Va. 43,500 
Tucson, Ariz. Ww 
Weymouth, Mass. 10,500 rw 

A Few Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 
Installations 
I tax work; W — water bills; E electric 
B budget; P — payroll; ¢ costs 


Ridgewood, N. J., budgetary ac- 
counting will be added to the ma- 
chine’s present chores in the ‘Tax 
and Water Departments. 

“The machine makes a tax bill 
and record sheet for each piece, be- 
ginning Block 1, Lot 1, including 
sub-sections,” says City Recorder 
and Treasurer J. R. Pectal, of 
Kingsport, Tenn. ‘For three years 
we have found this system satisfac- 
tory. Our assessments are kept on 
the same size sheet, and the same 
machine is used for recording the 


assessment levy and the payments.” 

In addition to these billing and 
general accounting tmachines, Bun 
roughs builds a complete line of 
low-cost desk-model machines for 
ledger-posting, utility and tax bill 
ing and budgetary accounting. For 
purchasing departments, there is a 
fanfold order-writing machine easy 
to run and quick to produce neat, 
accurate purchase orders. For gen 
eral office, there is a full line of cal 
culators, adding machines and type 
writers. 

Much practical thought has been 
given by Burroughs to the small 
municipality having a thousand, or 
fewer or a few more, tax and wate 
accounts, and sometimes electric ac 
counts, to keep and to bill. By 
using small machines now made 
available, it is possible to produce 
records as accurate and legible as 
those of any of the cities mentioned 
in this article. The tax and utility 
accounts can be posted by a small 
public utility machine able to add 
and subtract. There is also an au 
tomatic receipting machine which 
furnishes a triple check on tax, 
license and other money received, 
and tells who received each pay- 
ment. For miscellaneous work, and 
where up to 14 copies are desired, 
there is a form-writing machine 
suitable for handling delinquent 
notices, payroll, bills, vouchers with 
voucher register, voucher checks 
with check register, and any forms 
together with journal or summary 
sheet. 
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YSTEMS 
ering 
every business 

are pro 
duced in nearly every 
ofhee; but comparatively 
few are of universal ap- 
plicability and complet 


reliabilitv. One of these 


is the visible card SVS 

tem. You can file cards ina 
bunch and finger them over 
in search of the one and 
only, or you can set them 
up in pockets as flexible 


racks which make visible as much 
information as you must have. 

Three phases of this modern ref 
erence system are displayed in Rem- 
ington Rand Hall at the New York 
World's Fair.  Linedex provides 
one visible line of type on paper or 
spruce in rotary, desk-stand, or wall 
bracket files. Index Visible Index, 
or LV.1., provides one or more lines 
of visible type with a covered o1 
protected three-line posting surface, 
in the above housing or in trays or 
files. An example of municipal 
use is furnished by City Clerk Earl 
Golorth of Dallas, who each week 
indexes each action of the City 
Council on an 8 x 114-inch card 
which is filed alphabetically in a 
visible desk-stand. Not only em- 
ployees of other departments, but 
citizens of Dallas as well drop in to 
refer to the index without requir- 


ing any service from any of the 


employees of the City Clerk's office. 
rotary file, wide 
open to the public's gaze and hands, 
immortal. <A similar but 
more durable reference file is of- 
fered by the Interlocking Tube 
system, which has 
one to five visible 
lines of type pro- 
tected by individual 
transloid covers into 
which are fitted the 
paper inserts. This 
: is a permanent ref- 
erence file whose 
surface 


Ot course, a 


Is not 


can be 


Top Down 
the Fair Building 


Floor - Model 
Drawn File, 


Kardex, Linedex, 
Portagraph, 


washed off; Linedex and I.V.I. are 
especially suitable for an_ ever- 
changing record. 

For fifteen years Kardex has been 
a standard system for keeping ac- 
tive records of all kinds. During 
that period, however, there have 
been numerous improvements in 
the equipment which contains these 
instantly-available records. As there 
are some 10,000 applications of this 
system, the best results are obtained 
by having an expert study your 
problem and recommend the varia- 


Use Your City Records 
Systematically 


Their Majesties Passing 
Where Are Dis- 
played Vertical 1.V.1., Modern Kardex, 


4- 
Dexigraph 


tion which will meet it. The essen- 
tial idea is a visible margin on 
which can be signaled the full in- 
formation that is on the card. A 
stock-record card, for instance, will] 
show visibly for any item the quan- 
tity on hand expressed in number 
of weeks’ supply, the ordering 
point, minimum supply point, 
what should be the maximum 
supply on hand, the month of 
last order, or that this item is 
not to be re-ordered. The types of 
housings are known as Standard, in 
shallow steel slides in a steel cabi- 
net; the Floor Model, which can be 
moved around; the new Modern; 
the convenient Book Unit; the 
Single Face Panel for hanging on 
a wall; and Safe-Protected. 

For fourteen years the Long 
Beach, Calif., Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities has used Kardex for 
both water (pink card) and gas 
(buff) accounts in twenty cabinets 
holding When 
a new consumer applies to the De- 
partment of Public Utilities for 
water or gas service or both, 
the card for that address is 
pulled from the History Lo- 
cation File and attached to 
the application. No appli- 
cation is ever granted until 
this record is examined and 
found to show that there is a 
meter at this location and 
that it is not in service. An 
added value of this file is that 
the necessary facts are checked 
while the applicant is _pres- 
ent. When the history card 
has been posted with the new in- 
formation, and the account and me- 
ter numbers have been written on 
the back of the application, the lat- 
ter card becomes a work order and 
is sent to the dispatcher to be com- 
pleted and then returned for not- 
ing the work-order number on the 
back of the history card. 

One of the displays at the World’s 
Fair is a payroll record consisting 
of a permanent card and cards for 
daily and weekly data, with signals 

(Concluded on page 46) 


52,000 accounts. 
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Keeping Municipal Stores 


The Records of 


F ONLY those three fellows, E1 The Addressograph - Multigraph 


20,000 Stock Items ror, Delay and Waste, were Corporation offers a line of ma 
top sheet of these forms is the old style mere puppets instead of being chines guaranteed to transfigure 
eritten 14 real characters present In many mu- these imps into brighter figures 
rors and variations in desc on oO 4 
tical items. Rd! sheet below is 7 — nic ipal departments, their antics on bearing the names of Accuracy, 
15 form printed from unvarying Addresso- 
sph plates. the boards of the miniature Ad- Speed, and Economy. 
The t small cards at left are (upper) the old 
res inventory card,” end (below) the pres dressograph-Multigraph Theatre at The Addressograph, as is known 
tink to thle the New York World’s Fair, in the by most water departments and 
up-to-date stores accounting card at the absorbing av “‘Foiling : 
absorbing pla Foiling the Vil many tax and other city depart 
wd kept in ~ ——, eager of - lains,” could be enjoyed as art pow ments, is a machine which prints 
rial issued are kept on the backs of these two 
prmeies ; l'art. However, as they are foiled stored data from metal plates. It 
{ card record is also kept by the using or 
onal ning department, such as Maintenance- in the play, so can they also be frus comes in six sizes or classes: No. 
mall present vecords, the description of the trated in their mundane depreda 00 is manually operated and fed 
item is printed from the same Addressograph tions. plate at a time by hand: No TOO, 
plate 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
10) BOARD OF TRANSPORTATION . INDEPENDENT SYSTEM O 
INVENTORY OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
CLASS up 
STOREHOUSE OR DIVISION 207th Street INVENTORY TAKEN as 1937 
PHYEICAL INVENTORY STOCK PECOROS 
DESCRIPTION OF ITEM 
| 29029 812 sconnecting red part, for pump gasoline 615 1 1 67s 
29104 813 Searing pain,shaft eide,for pump gasoliné engine, 1 10 1 1 
46809 au Aing,oil Dearing,for motor, frame, WEN | 1 2% 1 
4813 8ls older ,brush vo. | 
315 Shunt,for GE Coutector GR 2810-57367. me ’ a 
“1191 
th P we L 
“201 1431 soline engine. 
S AND SUPPLIES 
Patt INVENTORY OF MATERIAL » 
As emdby+ Caneel ‘ OR DIVISION. 207th Street one 
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also manual, holds go plates; No. 
goo, power-driven, holds go plates 
fed by hand; No. 1700, powe1 
driven, has a selecting device which 
prints only those plates carrying a 
certain tab, automatically ejecting 
the other plates, and it holds a tray 
of 175; No. 2700 is power-driven, 
with automatic feed and selection; 
No. 3700 prints the complete bill 


from a roll of blank paper. 


A Store-Keeping Job 


Wheeling this artillery into line, 
let us now take a look at the stores 
accounting procedure of the New 
York Board of ‘Transportation, 
which operates the city of New 
York independent subway station. 

Prior to 1938 the Bureau of 
Audits kept records of stores en- 
tirely by hand, because the new sub 
way system had not developed suf 
ficiently to require standardized 
machine accounting. The princi- 
pal forms used are: 

Purchase order 

Material received report 
Requisition on stores 

Material returned to stores 
Stores receipts 

Stores issues 

Inventory card and ledger sheet 


All these and other forms cover- 


showing at a glance the status of 
the employee. For posting by book- 
keeping machine, the individual 
tax or water or electric ledger cards 
are filed in a vertical visible file of 
the Safe-Ledger Tray type used in 
the office of the Tax Receiver of 
Paterson, N. J., which can be rolled 
alongside the operator's desk. In 
case of fire, they will withstand 
1,850 degrees for two hours. 

Any of these records can be pho- 
tographed or duplicated to furnish 
copies, so that the original records 
may be preserved. For instance, 
City Clerk Goforth of Dallas photo- 
graphs the frames or leaves of his 
rotary file, and inserts the prints in 
a loose-leaf binder to provide a per- 
manent running alphabetical in- 
dex of city council meetings for ten 
two-year sections. 

Iwo methods of reproduction 


are offered by Remington Rand 


AMERICAN CITY for OCTOBER, 


ing 20,000 stores items had been 
hand-written. As soon as possible, 
Addressograph equipment was in- 
stalled, with the result that error 
turned to accuracy, delay to speed, 
and waste to economy. Legibility 
has been achieved. 

Stock items are now described in 
the same way on all stock cards in 
the various storehouses. Electric 
cable is always cable and never wire 
or conductor. A small brass screw 
that had become known by six dif- 
ferent descriptions has been di- 
vested of all but one. 

The Addressograph plates are 
also used to prepare the inventory 
cards, thus preventing errors in 
copying. They are also used in tab- 
ulating the report of the inventory, 
eliminating the former typing, 
proof-reading, and all errors of de- 
scription, with the “quantities” the 
only new figures to be added. Five 
copies are made —three for the 
warehouses, one for the general in- 
ventory, and one for the file. 

Che transfiguration of the three 
villains, says R. F. Brushaver, Chieti 
of the Bureau of Audits, expedited 
ordering, record keeping and inven- 
tory reporting, and cut costs to a 
third of the manual figure. 

The Multigraph Division of the 


Use Your City Records Systematically 


(Continued from page 44) 


Inc. Dexigraph makes up to 350 
photographic prints per hour of 
sizes up to 814 x 14 inches, or of 70 
per cent actual size. For still larger 
sizes, up to 9.8 x 18 inches, the 
County Recorder's machine can be 
used. Dexigraph can make con- 
venient copies of a visible tax-de- 
linquent file, such as is employed 
successfully at Irvington, N. J. (See 
THe American City, May, 1939, 
page 57, for the use of field col- 
lectors.) With equal facility it can 
copy checks, fingerprints, ete. 
Portagraph provides the second 
method of reproduction, direct 
from the original at the rate of 50 
prints per hour. It costs much less 
than Dexigraph, and makes prints 
up to 81 x 14 inches or up to 20 x 
24 inches. It has been installed this 
year in Wickford County, R. I., and 
by the Terre Haute, Ind., Police. 
In addition to these records of 


1939 


company produces  duplica 
whose applications in New \ 
City departments illustrate 
many municipal uses. The you \¢- 
est, named Model Duplica: or 
only a year old, works on the of! et 
principle, and is economical 
short runs. The medium of rep; o- 
duction can be a paper master sheet 
or a metal sheet which can be used 
again and again. The new Public 
Works Department reproduces 
forms, instructions and special no. 
tices on this duplicator. 

The Multigraph, fed by hand « 
automatically, is particularly satis. 
factory for facsimile letter writing, 
since it prints from type through a 
ribbon. The Hall of Records, De- 
partment of Markets, and Domestic 
Relations Court use it. The Mul- 
tilith is economical on smaller pro- 
duction, permitting a department 
to run off a month's supply of 
forms. It is used in the depart. 
ments of Public Works, Health, 
Sanitation, and Purchasing. 


For municipal uses of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph equipment, see THe AMERICAN Crry 

In 1939, January, 6. 54; February, p. 66; 
June, p. 7. 

In 1938, February, p. 39; June, pp. 49 and 
65; July, p. 45; September, p. 76; November, 
79- 

In 1937, January, p. 54; March, p. 91; April, 
pp. 57 and 97; May, p. 48; August, p. 97; Sep- 
tember, p. 58; October, p. 79; November, p. 


49; December, p. 77. 


continuous reference which con- 
stitute the major tool of a number 
of departments, there are also the 
correspondence, reports and docu- 
ments which must be kept for more 
or less emergency use. The ordi- 
nary steel file has come in for con- 
siderable improvement in the last 
few years. Remington Rand Inc. 
makes five grades with more than 
100 per cent spread in price. In 
the first grade, to the frame of four 
steel uprights is attached an inner 
slide into which fits the suspension 
slide which carries the drawers run- 
ning on ten ball and roller bear- 
ings. For ease of filing and use, the 
drawers can be fitted with corre- 
spondence separators, which can be 
had as canvas pockets eight to the 
drawer, or permanent metal di- 
viders five per drawer, or metal 
blocks attached to the bottom of 
the drawer with side runners. 
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Filter Plant Operation 
Aided by Proper Lighting 


Care in Placing and Intensity of Light at the New 
Filtration Plant, Milwaukee, Wis., Will Show Economies 


By Howarp O. Heman, E.E. 
City Engineer's Office 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE Milwaukee, Wis., water 

purification plant, with a 

rated capacity of 200 million 
gallons per day, constructed under 
a PWA grant, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000, is now in 
operation. ‘The writer feels it fit- 
ting to mention some of the inter- 
esting lighting problems involved. 
Of special interest is the unique 
method of illuminating the g2 filter 
beds, each 38 feet wide, 57 feet 
long and of 614 million gallons 
capacity per day. 

In operation, the individual filter 
beds must be washed, and the time 
required between washings varies 
with the condition of the raw water. 
The washing process is to reverse 
the flow through the filter bed at a 
rate of from 40 to 70 million gal- 
lons per day for from five to ten 
minutes at a time, or until the filter 
is clean. For proper observation 
of the filter washing, not only ade- 
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The Illumination of the Filters at the New Filtration Plant, Milwaukee, Wis., Is Such 
That There Are No Back Reflections to Interfere with the Observations of the Operator 


quate quantity of illumination is 
necessary with the low difference 
in contrast between the filter sand 
and accumulated silt, but—more 
important—the lighting must come 
from the proper direction so as to 
avoid any reflected glare or images 
to the operator, from the su 
face of the water. And because a 
worth-while saving can be eflected 
by discontinuing the washing as 
soon as the wash water is sufficiently 
clear, considerable importance was 
placed on the matter of adequate 
and proper illumination. It was 
determined after conducting nuim- 
erous tests that an intensity of 20 
footcandles was necessary on the 
surface of the water at the wash 
troughs, and that this illumination 
should come from a_ widespread 
floodlight over the operator's head 
and directed out over the filter 
bed. Because of the nature of the 
work, the units and reflecting su 


During Washing 


The Lighting of the Main Operating Aisle 
at the Milwaukee Filtration Plant Is 
{dequate 


face used were of a vapor proot 
type with reflectors that would not 
be subject to deterioration. To a 
complish this, two 1,000-watt Holo 
phane special widespread diffusing 
tvpe vapor proot floodlights were 
installed and equally spaced above 
the operator's table, to illuminate 
each filter bed. ‘This not only pro 
duces the necessary lighting r 
quirements, but is also easy to set 
vice and re-lamp. 


Lighting a Pum p-Room 


Next in importance is the prob- 
lem of lighting in the pump build- 
ing, which is 55 feet wide, 130 feet 
long and g5, feet high. A high and 
low intensity system of illumina 
tion was employed in this area. 
Eight Holophane 1,000-watt high 
bay units were uniformly spaced, 
providing the high-level illumina 
tion, and three Holophane wide 
spread high bay units using 1,000 
watt lamps were installed on the 
center line of the room for unt- 
form low-level lighting. ‘his com- 
bination provides a choice of from 
3 to 15 foot-candles of uniform il 
lumination at the pumps. 


Pipe Galleries, 
Storage Rooms and 
Laboratories 


In the pipe galleries, where it was 
necessary to have a vapor-proot 
unit with about a 20 per cent up 
ward component of illumination to 
light the upper structures and 
valves, Holophane No. 02368 and 
No. 52375 units were used. 

In the chemical and _ storage 
rooms g00-watt vapor-proof units 
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were used because of similar condi 
Lions, and over the service aisles be- 
tween filter beds, where a_ wide- 
spread low level illumination was 
necessary, 150-wall units were 
spaced on approximately 20-f001 
centers. Special Controlens units 
were used for the general illumin- 
ation of one of the main laborator- 
ies, together with local Controlens 
units at important work places in 
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the layout. 

Throughout the main operating 
aisles, where the lighting unit was 
a part of the architectural scheme, 
large cast bronze lanterns were in- 
stalled on about 20-foot centers and 
22 feet high. These units equipped 
with a prismatic 19-inch diameter 
500-1,000-watt reflector, to provide 
a proper balance of an efficient high 
downward illumination together 
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with a slight upward component 
illuminate the lantern. 

In general, the lighting re. 
obtained have prov ed very satis| ac 
tory, and any additional work 1 
quired to specifically study and en. 
gineer each specific lighting ins: al- 
lation in this plant has been well 
compensated for in the efficiency 
and ease of maintenance of the en. 
tire system. 


The War Against Roadside Ugliness 


ERVICE clubs in most cities an 
nounce their meeting place and 
hour by neat and unobtrusive 
signs of uniform type But in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where vigorous 
campaign is under way to clean up the 
ugly billboarded approaches to the city, 
the service clubs have had the wool 
pulled over their eyes by the too clever 
billboard man who persuaded them 
that three large boards would be less 
disfiguring than eighteen small ones. 
Result: citizens who believe in pro 
tecting the beauty in St. Petersburg so 
widely advertised are outraged by three 
boards of exceeding ugline ss (see ac- 
companying illustration) , and the bill 
board man, laughing up his sleeve at 
the “fast one” he has put over, boasts 
that the business men of the city are 
plainly opposed to the anti-billboard 
campaign 
In striking contrast is the neat com 
bination sign erected by the service 
<lubs of Santa Barbara, which is shown 
in the illustration below. 
In Maine and California, also, fights 
are being waged against the billboard 
Truth in Advertising’ is more than 
an empty slogan to the women of 
Maine When their legislators recent- 


In St. Petersburg, Fla. 


St Petersburg Service Clubs Welcome You / 


ly refused to increase the tax on bill- 
boards and killed the bill to regulate 
auto junk yards, the women retaliated 
with thousands of stickers now going 
forth on letters posted from Maine: 
Come to Maine 
and 


Admire our Billboards 
and 


Come to Maine 
ane 
See Our Auto Junk Yards 


The Maine women are not licked yet. 
(What the Maine Publicity Bureau 
thinks of the stickers has not yet been 
printed!) 

\cross the continent, California, an- 
other great tourist state waging a bat- 
tle for billboard control, announces a 
significant victory. The bill backed 
by the billboard barons of the West 
Coast has been defeated in spite of the 
fact that the full power of the outdoor 
advertising industry was behind it. 
This same bill had been passed by 
both houses of the previous Legisla- 
ture and had been killed only by the 
Governor's pocket veto. 

The bill provided that county zon- 
ing must admit billboards where any 
business of any sort is allowed. This 


would wipe out the control of bill- 
boards along scenic highways, such as 
the Carmel-San Simeon Road and the 
Skyline Boulevard, which have been 
zoned by their respective counties 
largely as residence-agricultural, with a 
very few small business areas created to 
provide for the actual needs of the 
traveler—gas, oil, food, and _ shelter, 
Billboards are not now allowed in these 
areas, and are permitted only in the 
real business centers where business is 
sufficiently congested to require a re- 
duction of speed. The defeated leg- 
islation would have thrown these lim- 
ited business areas open to billboards 
no matter how scenic the highway. 

The California victory won by the 
planning boards and the California 
Roadside Council is of great impor- 
tance not only to California but to the 
entire country, for highway zoning— 
the most promising method for bill- 
board control—is spreading rapidly, 
and its value depends upon the defeat 
of the billboard industry's claim for a 
preferential treatment admitting bill 
boards to every conceivable type of 
business zone. 


Mrs. W. L. Lawron, 
Chairman, National Roadside Council. 


In Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Double- 
White 


By Crayton W. Paice 
_ City Engineer 
and Street Superintendent, 


Alhambra, Calif. 
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ine Street Marker of 


ement and Asphalt 


Original Idea Developed in 1935 Now Used Regularly 


le” Reinforcing Bars 
Bars 


Class 4° Concrete 


Section of the Double-Line 


TYPICAL cross-section ol 

the main streets of Alhambra 

has a 42-foot roadway with 
an 18-inch gutter on either side, 6- 
inch curbs, 614-foot grass areas, and 
5-foot sidewalks to the property 
lines. Since we dislike a construc- 
tion joint or joints parallel to the 
roadway. and also wished to con- 
struct a permanent line in the cen- 
ter of the roadway, we first experi- 
mented with a double white cement 
marker in 1935. 

[The double white centerline 
marker as we have developed it 
looks like a wide curb with a groove 
in it down the center of the street, 
and it is constructed before the 
fine grade is made. The double- 
line marker is so solid that it has 
been used as a header in preparing 
gerade and also as a header for a 
mechanical — spreader. Manhole 
frames are raised to grade at the 
time the marker is constructed. 

A 14-inch edger is used to round 
off the inner and outer edges of 
both stripes, so that there are two 
1. Placing the Top of 2-inch White Ce 
ment Concrete on the 8-inch Concrete 
Base. The Keyway Is Shown in the Back- 
ground. 2. The Concrete Marker in 
Place, with the Fine Grade Completed 
Ready for Paving on the Left. One Half 
of the Street Is Always Left Open for Traf 
fic. 3. Rolling the Asphaltic Concrete 
Paving Before Filling the Center Strip. 
j. Filling the Center Strip. 5. The Fin- 

ished Pavement 


Varker of Concrete 


j-inch white stripes showing at the 
surface, and a center 4 inches wide 
at the top and g inches wide at the 
bottom which is filled with as 
phaltic concrete, Four 14-inch 
square reinforcing bars running 
longitudinally through the curb 
like block and the 14-inch square 
U-bars placed on 12-inch centers 
are to take care of the worst soil 
conditions encountered, such as 
over new ditches of questionable 
stability. On later jobs only two 
34-inch longitudinal reinforcing 
bars have been used in 40-foot 
lengths with dowel sleeves through 
the expansion joints. 


The concrete base, 8 inches in 
height, is poured like a monolithic 
curb, using standard cement, and 
is followed up with a 2-inch white 
cement top, using white cement 
and white sand, immediately, which 
gives a very good bond. It will be 
noted that the U-bars extend 1 
inch into the white cement top. 
he top mix is 1:2:214, while the 
base is 1:2:3 mix. 

The cost of construction on the 
first job In 1935 Was about 75 cents 
per lineal foot, but through expe 
rience this has been reduced to 57 


cents per lineal foot. This strip 
takes the place of a strip of paving 
more than 1 foot wide, and eflec 


tively divides trafh. 
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Crew of Three and Machine Make Five Set-ups Daily in Cleaning Los Angeles Sew ors 


Trailer-Mounted Sewer Cleaney 


VEN if all the stories about 

the “city limits” of Los An- 

geles are taken with a grain 
of salt, we find that still in area, 
street mileage and length of sewers 
the city has a big problem on its 
hands. It has licked the sewer 
cleaning job with a mechanized 
unit that has greatly reduced costs 
and increased efficiency so that an 
average of 1,500 linear feet from 
five set-ups are cleaned with only 
three men and a machine in one 
day. 


The Mechanized Sewer Sweep 


Los Angeles is using the Werko 
Sewer Sweep for its mechanical 
sewer cleaning. ‘This machine con- 
sists of a two-wheel trailer attached 
to a light delivery truck with a 
short, stiff towing arm, the machine 
itself being about 10 feet long with 
the towing arm. Mounted in a 
metal hood is a spider carrying 500 
feet of gage O special oil tempered 
rod with a high resistance to fa- 
tigue. The feeding and torsion of 
the rod is provided by a Ford V8 
motor mounted just behind the op- 
erator’s seat driving through a 
double belt. A hand wheel at the 
front facing the rod as it is being 
fed into the sewer determines the 
direction of travel of the rod, either 


Removes Roots and Deposits 


out or in. The regular gear shift 
of the engine determines the speed 
of feeding. When the rod is pulled 
in, special fingers on the reel gather 
it so that it is wound tight. These 
are held close by springs and re- 
leased as they approach the point 
where they admit the rod to the 
reel by cams at the sides of the reel. 


Setting Up for a Job 


When cleaning a sewer, the truck 
is backed up to the manhole, the 
cover removed and the accessories 
removed from the truck body for 
the work. Two-inch diameter pipe 
is used to guide the rod into the 
sewer. A curved section is attached 
to the collar on the machine by a 
Crane union, and then the right 
lengths of nipples are attached to 
carry the rod down the depth of 
the manhole to the second curved 
section that aims it into the sewer 
barrel. The top section is sup- 
ported by a spiked A brace at the 
surface, and the bottom. sections 
are braced with other special braces 
in the manhole. ‘The curved pipes 
are on a 4-foot radius, for this has 
been found to fit the tvpe of work 


Below—The Operator Watches the Action 

of the Coil in the Machine as It Indicates 

What Is Happening Hundreds of Feet 
Away in the Sewer 


The Connection Between the Trailer and 
the Sewer, Showing the Support for th 
4-Foot-Radius Feeder Pipe 


best and give a smooth feeding ol 
the rod to the sewer. 

With the machine set up at the 
manhole, the engine is started by a 
self-starter and the rod slowly paid 
out. A wheel on top of the rod 
next the operator turns as the rod 
is pushed forward and indicates on 
a counter the approximate length 
of rod that has been pushed ahead. 
The operator reports that he can 
tell very quickly when the machine 
has struck a snag, roots or some- 
thing hard in the sewer. For ordi- 
nary cleaning-out of roots, a cork- 
screw with cutting edges is used on 
the end of the rod, and with the 
twist applied to the rod the screw 
works through the roots and cuts 
them at the same time. When 2 
snag is hit, the rod tends to recoil, 
and the operator watches this first 
by the stopping of the counter 
wheel and then the return motion 
of the wheel. If he does not pay 
attention to this, the rod will start 
to uncoil inside the machine and 
cause considerable loss of time in 
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“All right, boys, let’s go”—Packing up is a matter of a few minutes, and then the outfit rolls away to the next stoppage 


rewinding it. 

As a check on what the machine 
is actually doing, the laborer of the 
crew of three men walks ahead and 
tapes off the distance to the next 
manhole and signals it to the op- 
erator. He also acts as a helper 
and flagman. The second man 
watches the work in the manhole 
and sets up the machine there. 

When working on ordinary root 
cutting and removal, the machine is 
set up, the sewer cleaned to a dis- 
tance of 200 to 600 feet ahead, and 
the whole rig packed up and on its 
way to the next sore spot in 35 to 
45 minutes. On a cleaning job 
that we watched, the machine did 
the entire cycle and cleaned 222 
feet of 6-inch sewer in 35 minutes. 


Additional Equipment 


The Werko trailer is equipped 
with a pair of spuds beneath the 
end of the trailer which can be let 
down and give additional support 
to the sewer cleaner when working 
on unpaved streets. There is also 
an extra brace for use in the man- 
hole when the sewer - cleaning 
equipment is being run back un- 
der the machine instead of ahead. 

The open-body truck which hauls 
the trailer and carries the crew of 
three has tool-boxes for the extra 
devices that may be operated by 
the machine. These include 6- and 
8-inch cutters for scale in the sew- 
ers, two sizes of corkscrews, and two 
sizes of mud cups made of rubber 
and flexible. These are so made 
that they may be used singly or in 


tandem. A full complement of 
sewer rods is also carried on the 
truck for fishing and for pulling 
out the equipment used on the ma- 
chine in case of a break in the ro- 
tating rod. The rod has to be re- 
placed about every 30 to 60 days of 
work because of the strain put on it 
by the twisting or rotation of the 
rod in the sewer. 

Coconut fiber mats are carried to 
place on the ground in case some 
heavy object has to be unloaded 
from the machine without damage 
to the equipment or the paving. 
Several lengths of second-hand fire 
hose are carried on the truck fo 


flushing sewers that need that 
treatment. ‘This is purchased from 
the Fire Department for 16 cents 
a foot, and when it has outlived its 
usefulness as hose it is used by the 
Refuse Division as bumper mate 
rial between the removable bodies 
of the refuse trucks and the frames. 
Thus a piece of fire hose earns its 
keep in the city of Los Angeles. 

The operation of the sewer-clean- 
ing equipment is under the direc- 
tion of H. P. Cortelyou, Deputy 
Engineer, Disposal of Wastes. F. 
A. Batty is Superintendent of Sew 
ers, and Lloyd Aldrich is City En 
gineer. 


Alabama City Demon- 
strates Three-Level 
Planning 


UNTERSVILLE, ALA., involved 

in the TVA’s unified development 
of the Tennessee River basin, is one 
of the first communities to demonstrate 
coordinated planning by Federal, state 
and local agencies, the American So 
ciety of Planning Officials reports. 
Once important primarily as a trading 
center for the surrounding farm terri- 
tory, Guntersville, with a population 
of about 3,500, now anticipates rapid 
and extensive development as a trans- 
portation, industrial and recreation 
center. 

To adjust itself to this development, 
the city has set up a local planning 
commission, with services of a full- 
time resident technician provided by 
the state planning agency. The Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority provides con 
sultant services. ‘To date, the city has 
adopted a zoning ordinance and _ is 
preparing a building code. Water 
front, city park and other public im 
provements are being developed ac 
cording to a master plan now in prepa 
ration. 


Chelsea, Okla.., 
Has New Diesel 


On Test March 1 our new Fair 
banks, Morse go00-hp, 300-rpm_ full 
diesel engine developed a_ kilowatt 
hour at a fuel cost of 0.g84-cent at half 
load, 0.954-cent at three-quarters load, 
and 0.352-cent at full load. Estimated 
cost of operation is $200 per month, 
and there is a monthly saving of the 
same amount. 


J. R. VANDERVEER 
Mavor, Chelsea, Okla 
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Cleveland Develops a Unique 
Art Collection 


Artists and Patrons Cooperate 


By Leonarp R. Sempre 


Department of Parks and Public Property, Cleveland, Ohio 


N ART collection devoted ex 
clusively to Cleveland scenes, 
painted or sketched by local 

artists, is the unique distinction ol 
an outstanding municipal gallery 
fostered by the city of Cleveland. 
The collection reflects the talent of 
contemporary Cleve landers and pic- 
tures the community in all phases 
of its daily life. From a small be- 
ginning in 1935, the collection has 
grown until today there are over 
joo pictures, attractively framed 
and hung in the foyer and adjacent 
parlors of the Music Hall in Cleve- 
land's Public Auditorium. 

Shortly after the inauguration 10 
1g35 of Mayor Harold H. Burton, 
he assigned to the Department of 
Parks and Public Property the duty 
of carrying out the city’s cultural 
and artistic activities. Under the 
impetus furnished by H. E. Varga, 
Director of the Department, the col 
lection was started. Cooperating 
with the city in this project is the 
Mavor's Advisory Board for the 
Municipal Collection of Cleveland 
Art, composed ol prominent artists 
and lay citizens. William C. 
Grauer, Professor of Art at Cleve- 
land College, was named chief cura- 
tor of the collection. 

Assistance has been given by the 
city to developing the art collec 
tion, but as funds cannot at present 
be set aside for the purchase of 
works of art, the municipal collec- 
tion must depend upon gifts of ar- 
tists and private citizens. Alto- 
gether, 60 artists have given over 
100 of their pictures, a large num- 
ber of valuable canvasses have been 
donated by art patrons, and out- 
standing paintings and sketches ex- 
ecuted by artists of the Federal Art 
project have been added. ‘Today 
the value of the collection is esti- 
mated at well over $20,000. 

Artists in the city find it advan- 


tageous to contribute to the collec- 
tion. Not only is acceptance of 
artists’ work a recognition of abil- 
ity, but their pictures, being on 
year-round public display, could 
not be shown to better advantage. 
It is estimated that at least 150,000 
people a year view the pictures as 
they attend the various cultural 
functions held in the Music Hall. 
In accordance with an agreement 
made by the city with artist-donors 
who have contributed two or more 
of their works, sales exhibits at no 
expense to the exhibitor have been 
held from time to time in the Public 
Auditorium. These exhibits have 
attracted many people and resulted 
in the sale of a number of pictures. 


Cleveland Scenes by Con- 
temporary Local Artists 


Ihe municipal collection 
cludes oils, water colors, art photo- 
graphs and the graphic mediums. 
Work in any picture medium is 
acceptable if it portrays a scene of 
Greater Cleveland or one of its 
many activities and is executed by 
a contemporary local artist. The 
subject matter of the pictures is 
even more varied than the mediums 
in which they are executed. T ypi- 
cal pictures present the many 
phases of Cleveland’s industrial 
life. Steel mills on the Cuyahoga 
River, lake freighters, grain eleva- 
tors, and even a portrait of a typical 
steel worker, a sailor, and a mush- 
room picker, are found in the col- 
lection. Photographs of Cleveland 
at night are particularly well done. 
Familiar everyday Cleveland is 


brought to the gallery through the 
feeling, technique and understand- 
ing of artists who are Clevelanders 
and who know the city. All as- 
pects of Cleveland's life, its fine 
avenues and lovely parks, as well as 


the squalor of neglected and 
blighted areas, are depicted. 

Besides increasing civic interest 
in art, a project well worth the 
effort represented in the gallery, 
Cleveland’s art collection accom- 
plishes another objective. Until a 
few years ago the art-buying group 
of Clevelanders had a tendency to 
overlook local talent. Purchasers 
indicated very definitely that they 
did not believe the work produced 
locally was of a calibre comparable 
to that done by out-of-town artists. 
In the past it was necessary for as- 
piring Cleveland artists to hold 
their exhibits in other cities to gain 
recognition and renown.  Fortu- 
nately, the Cleveland Museum ol 
Art through its May Shows has been 
able to dispel this discriminatory 
estimate of hometown artists to a 
great extent. The Municipal Col- 
lection furthers the changing trend 
toward an appreciation of work 
that is being produced in Cleve- 
land. 


Creating Art Interest Among 
Laymen 


More than this, the municipal 
gallery, located where thousands ot! 
persons see it annually, has done 
much to create a genuine interest 
in art among the laymen. In pro- 
portion to its population, Cleveland 
has been somewhat lacking in a 
real interest in art. But as a result 
of the persevering efforts of the 
city, the Cleveland Museum of Art 
and various art societies, that condi- 
tion is being ameliorated. Signs 
indicate that Cleveland will some 
day rank with other cities of its siz 
as an art center, and the municipal 
collection is performing a valuable 
service in creating this appreciation. 

Moreover, the gallery provides a 
new interest for donor purchasers. 
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red that their bequests will 


a worth-while 


pul pose, 


art 


ons are inclined to be liberal 
heir gifts. Pictures given to the 
ction will yield satisfaction and 
to the public in the 


rs to come. 


[1 is hoped that eventually a 
iiding dedicated as a Fine Arts 


ilery will be feasible. 


“Euclid at goth,” oil by Sandor Vago; looking east up Euclid 


house. 


“Structural Steel Workers on Cleveland Post Office,” 


background. 


A fund ot 


AMERICAN CITY fo 


$13,000 1s already available for such 
a purpose. In 1882 the will of 
Mary A. Warner bequeathed to the 
city of Cleveland the sum of $5,000 
to be used for a Fine Arts Building. 
Interest on the fund in the ensu 
ing years has increased the bequest 
The Muni 
ipal Art Collection is playing an 
important part in creating addi 


to its present figure. 


a 


Cleveland, 


Avenue, 


lithogra ph by Russell 7 


“Steel Mills Along the Cuyahoga,” watercolor by Laurence Blazys 
“Unclaimed Freight,” watercolor by Joseph Boersig. 
“Sugar Bush,” linoleum block print by Sheffield Kagy; maple syrup harvested in the Greater Cleveland region is exported all 


over the world. 
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tional enthusiasm for such a build- 


ing, symbolic of civic pride in 


Lhe 


citizenry would indeed be proud to 


Cleveland's cultural resources 


own a gallery, built by public sub- 
scription, that houses a collection 
on continuous exhibit of art which 


scenes of an 


depicts the life and 


important ater 


( le Ve land 


metropolis 


stor of John D. Rockefe 


second 


Cleveland's Terminal Tower 
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Municipal Reseue Squads 


URING the last five years es- 

pecially, a new mechanized 

municipal service has devel- 
oped known as rescue work. It has 
always been a fundamental service, 
of course, but rough first aid has 
given place to expert attention 
made possible by special vehicles 
carrying more than goo items of 
equipment. One of the first of the 
modern rescue squads was that of 
the Police Motor Patrol Bureau of 
Newark, N. J.* 

Let us get right down to the busi 
ness of describing some of our prin- 
cipal items of equipment as shown 
on the next page. 

At the top left of the page of 1l- 
lustrations is an E & J resuscitator 
and inhalator, accepted by the 
American Medical Association, and 
one of a most important class of de- 
vices carried by municipal rescue 
squads. In five months, says a local 
newspaper story, with this machine 
the squad revived twelve persons 
from what appeared to be certain 
death, One man sets up the appara- 
tus in a minute, turns on the oxygen 
and applies the face mask, after 
which the machine carries on the 
breathing for the patient, automat- 
ically adjusting itself to any lung 
capacity. It is used successfully for 
confinement cases, for new-born ba- 
bies who refuse to cry vigorously, 
and in cases when consciousness has 
been lost owing to broken bones, 
internal injuries, body burns, as- 
phyxiation and drowning. This 
automatic device replaces manual 


*See THe American Crry for September 
1935, page 44 


By Frank 


Police Motor Patrol Bureau, 


Newark, N. J. 


manipulation, doing the work calm- 
ly, tirelessly and more sensitively 
than a human expert. The New- 
ark Motor Patrol carries two on 
each truck and owns a total of 
nine, and its percentage of success- 
ful cases is 67 per cent, or 34 saved 
out of 51 attempts in g months of 
1939. 

At right is myself using the new 
non-electric telephone made by the 
U. S. Instrument Co., of East 
Orange, N. J., in which the 
voice is the only source of power 
but is sufficient to send a whisper 
many miles. The masked men 
shown at the bottom of the page 
have this telephone device in their 
latest type MSA hose masks, and it 
is now installed in all oxygen 
masks. As there is no possibility 
of a spark, it is indicated for use 
in a gas-filled chamber as shown. 

Below the resuscitator are two 
policemen looking at trouble. The 
man on the floor is handing up a 
tear-gas bomb to the officer whose 
left hand holds a Duncanite tear-gas 
gun. The gas is non-lethal, non- 
toxic, invisible, and when released 
from its 1,000 pounds pressure Oc- 
cupies 7,200 cubic feet for each 
cubic inch. 

At right are two portable Home- 
lite pumps each of which can take 
15,000 gallons per hour out of cel- 
lars or excavations. Below the tear- 
gas squad is a new-type wrecker 


Homelite 
Blower 
Blows 
Good 
Air In, 
and 
Blows 
Bad 
Air 
Out 


consisting of a White chassis on 
which is mounted a dual boon, of 
the Ernest Holmes Co., of Cha‘ta- 
nooga, which lifts 15 tons on direct 
lift and 10 tons from either side or 
from the rear without turning, and 
is therefore very effective in han- 
dling wrecked cars in a narrow 
street or hauling them out of a rive: 
from a dock. It uses 500 feet of 
34-inch steel cable. 

Poisonous fumes have no terrors 
for the two Newark rescue men at 
the bottom of the picture, shown 
working at a drug-house fire. They 
wear the improved MSA combina- 
tion hose mask and blower, which 
stays put. In addition to the voice 
telephone, the mask contains a 
speaking diaphragm, so that the 
men can speak to each other. The 
suits were tailored by the Good- 
year Rubber Co. The man at the 
left carries on his right arm a can- 
ister of hydrochloric acid for neu- 
tralizing ammonia fumes. The 
canister is made by the McKesson 
Appliance Co., of Toledo. The 
man at the right holds in his right 
hand a Half Mile Ray Light, of 
the Portable Light Co., Inc. 
New York City, while he reaches 
with his left hand for the king 
valve which will shut off the escap- 
ing ammonia fumes. This lamp 
will also give light under water. 
The Police Motor Patrol is pro- 
vided with a plan of every refrig- 
erating and chemical works in New- 
ark, showing the locations of the 
shut-off valve, compressors, con- 
densers, receivers, and purgers. 

Both Acting Director of Public 
Safety John B. Keenan and Acting 
Deputy Director Frank Brex are 
enthusiastic over these genuine re- 
sults achieved from July 10, 1935, 
to March 31, 1939: 


Police emergency ee 7,085 
wrecker calls 
oxygen car calls... 1,862 
Lives reported saved .. 199 
Asphyxia cases answered 469 
Persons revived by oxygen and artificial 
respiration 192 
Persons administered first aid. ‘ 5,066 
Refrigerator leaks ............ er 375 
Vehicle accidents 2,547 
Buildings collapsed d 110 
Assisting other departments : 663 
Animals aided 518 
Cars removed — obstructing highways, 
Elevators inspected 509 
Burglar alarms answered 533 
Refrigerating plants inspected. ...... 356 
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Monolithic Concrete Culvert 
Construction in Whittier 


Two Types Built with Economy and Speed in California City 


NOVEL type of monolith 


concrete culvert design 1s 

being used in the construc 
tion of a system of storm drains 
in Whittier. 


on sloping ground at the foot of 


This city is situated 


a range of hills and is crossed by 
four distinct watercourses that take 
care of storm water from adjacent 
hilly land as well as drainage from 
the city streets. New culverts, to- 
gether with suitable catch-basins, 
will be constructed along the en- 
tire length of each of the main 
watercourses and numerous 
branches except where there are 
existing culverts in good condi- 
tion, so that when the project is 
completed the entire city will be 
served with a system of storm drains 
which will be adequate in size and 
quality. 

The new work calls for con- 
struction olf approximately 26,000 
lineal feet ol arch-top culvert, 
varying in size from 18 inches to 5 
feet 6 inches. It is being done 
under a WPA project under the su 
pervision of M. R. Bowen, City 
Engineer. 

Most of the existing culverts that 
are in good condition are square or 
rectangular reinforced monolithic 
concrete structures which have 
proved very satisfactory. However, 
owing to the large footage of new 
culverts to be constructed, a study 
was made to determine if a better 
The prin- 
cipal objection to the box type cul 


type could be devised. 


vert is that part of the top slab is in 
tension, and the inside forms must 
be left in place for a number of 
days to support the top until the 
concrete is thoroughly hardened. 
Satisfactory movable forms can be 
built for this type of culvert, but 
since it is impractical to pour more 
than 200 or goo feet of culvert at 
one time, the rate of progress is 
necessarily slow, unless a large num- 
ber of forms are provided and con- 


By L. R. Assorr 


Deputy City Engineer, Whittier, Calif. 


struction is carried on at several 
different places at the same time. 
The most obvious advantage of 
the semi-elliptical arch-top type of 
culvert, which led to its adoption 
for this project, is that the whole 
top structure 1s 1n compression, at 


Precast’ Liners and Reinforcement in 
Place on a Storm Culvert—Looking East 
from Maple Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 


least until the backfill is made, and 
all forms may be removed as soon 
as the concrete is reasonably hard. 
The amount of concrete materials 
required is about the same as for 
the box type of the same capacity, 
the bottom being slightly heavier 
and the top somewhat lighter. ‘The 
amount of reinforcing steel re- 
quired is, however, considerably 
less because little tension steel is 
needed in the top. 


Culverts with Precast Inner 
Liners 


Figure 1 shows a cross-section of 
a go-inch culvert which is typical 


for all sizes from 18 to go inches, 
In these sizes inside forms are im 
practical so precast inner liners ar 
used. ‘The liners consist of cement 
concrete shells 1 inch thick with 
wire mesh reinforcing. They ai 

cast in 6-foot lengths, using meta! 
lined forms to get a smooth finish. 
In constructing the inverts, pre 

cast sections 12 inches long are first 
poured. Each of these has on 
transverse reinforcing bar and 
three longitudinal dowels, the lat 
ter projecting 15 inches in_ both 
directions. When the subgrade is 
ready, the sections of invert are set 
in place 10 feet apart on centers. 
Assemblies of longitudinal and 
transverse reinforcing bars, previ- 
ously tied, are then brought in and 
tied to the dowels. Six-inch planks 
for side forms and other planks to 
form grooves for construction joints 
are all that is needed to complete 
the invert form work. Outside 
forms are made in 10-foot lengths 
and extend about two-thirds of the 
distance to the crown. It is read- 
ily seen that practically all the work 
can be done with common labor. 


Larger Culverts Cast in Place 


Figure 2 shows a cross-section of 
a 5-foot culvert which is typical for 
all sizes between 3 feet and 5, feet 
6 inches. ‘The inverts having a 
grooved curb on each side are casi 
on the subgrade. Inside and out- 
side forms for the arch tops are 
made in 10-foot lengths. Details of 
the forms are shown in Figure 3. 
The inside forms are made in two 
parts bolted together at the top, 
and are set on blocks and wedges 
along the inside of the curb. The 
outside forms are similar to those 
used for the smaller culverts, but 
owing to greater pressure of the 
wet concrete the inside and outside 
forms are held together at the bot- 
tom with removable tie bolts with 
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nuts, the bolts extending 
igh pieces of 14-inch pipe cut 
ve exact thickness of the wall. 
h this arrangement no bracing 

1c inside forms is required. 
utside forms are held rigidly in 
e by frames, as shown. ‘These 
mes are set at 4-loot centers 
d can be used support 
plank platform for wheeling in 
ncrete from the mixer. Removal 
inside forms is facilitated by use 
a “buggy,” shown in Figure 
i: is about 8 feet long and is made 
of 2 x 8-inch timbers with four rub- 
ber-tired casters. When the forms 
ire ready to be removed, the blocks 
supporting the inside forms are 
kicked out and the bolts at the top 
loosened. The forms are then 
pulled in at the bottom enough to 
rest on steel lugs on each side of 
the buggy. It is possible to set a 
string of forms one day and pour 
the next. In this way a steady rate 
of progress of 150 feet per day can 
be maintained with goo feet of 
forms. Only two skilled carpenters 
are needed in a crew, since most of 
the work can be accomplished by 

helpers. 


Advantages of the Arch-Top 
Type of Culvert 


It is evident that the arch-top 
type of culvert, formed by either of 
the above methods, has a further 
advantage over the box type if con- 
struction is being carried on during 
rainy weather. The small type has 
no inside forms at all to interfere 
with the passage of storm waters, 
and large type is entirely free from 
cross bracing. Also, the forms in 
the larger type can be removed in 
24 hours, if an unexpected storm 
arises. The city of Whittier has 
constructed considerable footages 
of 4x 4, 4.x 5 and 4 x 6-foot box cul- 
verts under two previous WPA 
projects, and is satisfied that the 
new design is more satisfactory in 
every way. 

The present project is now 60 
per cent complete. All work is 
being done with hand labor. 
Where culverts are laid in or across 
public streets, it is generally neces- 
sary to construct them below sewer 
lines, so the average depth to the 
bottom of the trenches is about 10 
feet. The total cost is estimated at 
$500,000. 
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FIG. 3 


Tunnel Sections and Methods of Handling the For 
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Nassau County, N.Y.. Finds 
Land Map Cuts Costs and 


Increases Revenue 


By Cuartes E. Ransom 


County Clerk; Toivo H. 


Nekton collaborating 


“SECTION INDEX 
| LAND MAP 
| NASSAU COUNTY * 
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MAP OF NASSAU COUNTY SHOWING THE 67 SECTIONS 
The section specially indicated (No. 38) lies in the village of Rockville Centre 


HE recently completed Nas- 

sau County Land Map is an 

accurate geographical rep- 
resentation of the county-wide su- 
perficies of land and water, based 
upon record ownership of property, 
verified by title searches and rec- 
onciled by land surveys and aerial 
photography. It is supplemented 
by a set of enlarged maps which di- 
vide the county into sections and 
subdivide the sections into block 
layouts showing every individually 
owned parcel of land within the 
county as well as all highways, 
waterways and railways. 


The original purpose of the land 
map was to serve as a basis for a 
so-called section, block and lot sys- 
tem of land recording, which was 
proposed some time prior to 1922 
by the Public Records Committee 
of the Bar Association of Nassau 
County. But the municipal uses 
and benefits derived from the proj- 
ect far outnumber those of the orig- 
inal objective. 


Discovery of Hitherto Lost Taxes 


One of the important direct results 
of the project has been the revelation 
of many properties which have hereto- 


fore either gone untaxed or been 
taxed by another municipality. For 
instance, it has been found, after a 
minute check-up of the boundary line 
by which in 1898 our county was 
carved out of Queens County, that 
large industrial areas, which have un- 
til now been assessed and taxed by the 
Borough of Queens, are in fact part of 
Nassau County. The recovery of past 
tax monies and the future revenue 
from these properties will reimburs: 
us for much of the cost of preparing 
the land map. Considerable gain is 
also expected to result from coralling 
into the county-wide rank of tax pro 
ducers a great many rural areas which 
have hitherto unostentatiously escaped 
the town assessment rolls. The dis- 
covery, by aero- photographs and 
ground checks, of many structures and 
physical improvements not previously 
on the tax rolls has resulted in a just 
upward revision of the assessment of 
many other properties. 


Money and Time Saved in Many 
Government Departments 


The indirect results of the original 
purpose have been many. 

In November, 1936, Nassau County 
adopted a new autonomous form of 
government which provided for many 
municipal improvements. A large part 
of the capital investment which would 
otherwise have been required to set up 
the offices of the Departments of Assess- 
ment, of Planning, and of Public 
Works, provided for in the new char- 
ter, has been saved by our micro- 
graphic land map. 

Prior to 1937, Our entire assessment 
basis consisted of the old-fashioned 
property rolls, with no tax maps in 
any form. The new charter imposed 
on the Department of Assessment the 
mandate to provide “tax maps and 
land- value maps’ —an undertaking 
that would have been prohibitive, in 
point of time and money, without the 
land maps, which show detailed block 
diagrams of every individually owned 
parcel within the county, laid out on 
scales of 20, 100, 200 and 400 feet to 
the inch, depending upon the size of 
the block. To transform these into 
tax maps, the additional information 
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ioting structures, street improve- 
# its and boundaries of the various 3 
inicipal service and school districts SECTION ‘ 
block diagrams. Similarly, another : PASS 
of these diagrams could as readily = tt: “A 
3 transformed into a system of land- Ss R ‘ 
\lthough our county charter ex- 
ressly makes it optional for incor- 
yrated villages and cities to retain 
their own systems of assessment and 
tax maps, Long Beach (one of our two 
cities) has adopted for its own those 
portions of the new county land maps 
which cover the area within its mu- - ~/ 
nicipal boundaries. Most of our in- 
corporated villages have also applied o 
for official copies of the county map - be 
for the same purpose. 2 
The Department of Planning, in its 
preparation of a master plan, and the } 
Department of Public Works, in the sf 
exercise of its wide jurisdiction over 
engineering, architectural and public 
service projects, highways, streets and 
Right—Section 38, showing blocks, 
rivers, railroads, highways and other de- — | * 
tails, with Block 387 indicated. 
Below—Block 387, showing: (1) lots on & 
existing development map; (2) previously unmapped small plots é 
described in deeds; (3) acreage still undeveloped. Formerly) = 
unmapped, but now shown, are: a brook affected by tidewater, %2 ~~ ao) be 
which had changed its course, thus leading to variations in Y es 
monumenting descriptions of parcels adjoining the brook; ECTION 1° 
Academy Street, the only previous record of the existence of ‘3 ess 
which was given indirectly in the land descriptions contained in deeds and mortgages of the plots ET ee) 
abutting on the street; and the widening of Long Beach Road, previously confined to the records of the county engineer. 
fi, Ny bridges, are both able to save much 
(@ time and expense by the possession of 
- the fundamental information con 
é % tained in the map. It is also being Fi 
bw 2 used as a basis for new election-dis- Pg 
4L, trict maps, and is being considered for ¥ 
% use in the preparation of fire-district 
maps. Other similar purposes are 
%e c. being served in an equally economic 
way. 
%> 
te : The Informative Value of the Maps 
Ihe illustrations accompanying this 
3 % article will serve to demonstrate, in ad- 
= > dition to the general cartographic 
$> scheme, the informative character of 
Se our land map. Block 387, within the 
boundaries of the progressive village 
3S of Rockville Centre, represents a con- 
Qj glomerate area of previously both 
; 3 ACADEMY STREET mapped and unmapped, developed 
ETS and undeveloped land. It is typical of 
> innumerable “blocks” of ground tard- 
4 ihe ily gaining municipal attention in all 
4 0, That block layout sets up “warn- ‘ 
Ip ing signals” to individuals and mu- 


nicipalities, who may be concerned 
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with existing or possible conflicts of 
interest. The brook, still affected by 
tidewater, the bed and course of which 
has changed with time, is one of these 
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warnings. Such, also, are the unofhcial 
existence of Academy Street and the 
record variations in the width of Long 
Beach Road (Lincoln Avenue). 
Setting forth such information, de 
rived from the land records, is as fat 
is any official land map can go. Any 
local adjustment naturally devolves on 
the parties atfected Further research 
for actual causes and factors is then up 
to them For easy guidance to that 
ultimate end, the inquirer in our 
county has the use of our section 
block-lot system of title indices and 


land records 


Inc reased Rev enue 


For recording instruments, an addi 
tional fee of 50 cents is charged, be sides 
the former folio fee, for each block af 
fected by an instrument The Nassau 
County Bar Association has estimated 
that, on the basis of a normal volume 
of recording, the additional revenue 
from this source will aggregate 550,000 
annually, which will not only defray 
the interest on the cost of our system 
of land records and the land map but 
will eventually pay off the capital in 
vestment Even though there are 
those who regard that view as too lib- 
eral, any shortcoming in the calcula- 
tion is more than compensated for by 
the large savings of capital outlay in 
other municipal directions pointed out 


above 


Preparation of the Maps 


[he process of making the maps has 
been a laborious one. Although orig- 
inally authorized by an act of the Leg 
islature in 1922, organized work on 
the project did not get under way for 
some time after that. The initial ef 
fort was to make a complete set of 
aero-photographs of Nassau County. 
But, although constructed with great 
care, this was found to have too much 
distortion for cartographic accuracy. 
\lso, an astronomical grid, on which 
the map was laid out, arbitrarily cut- 
ting through lots, houses, highways 
and waterways, could not satisfy the 
requirements of a land map destined 
to show, as its integral component 
parts, accurate land ownership by nat 
blocks within the 


Such a grid map was found to 


urally bounded 
county 
be practically impossible of revision, 
and did not present the kind of pic- 
ture which a layman can readily un- 
derstand. 


Revised Plans 


Ferdinand W. Wisner, appointed in 
1929, submitted the new plan calling 
for the division of the county map into 
67 convenient sections, subdivided into 
blocks, showing every man’s ownership 
within physical boundaries established 
by the record. 
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Ihe Public Records Committee of 
our Bar Association approved the new 
plan from the legal standpoint, and 
our original recording act was made to 
conform to it by new enactments. In 
terest in and approval of the plan has 
also been indicated from time to time 
by the representatives ol the State Tax 
Commission and the State Planning 
Council. 

To carry out the new plan, an ex- 
perienced staff of title searchers and 
examiners, civil engineers, surveyors 
and draftsmen, tracers, letterers, plot- 
ters and dimensioners was employed. 
\ll activities progressed coordinately, 
with the closest possible cooperation. 

By employment of all accurate in- 
formation in our own plant, together 
with what we were able to cull from 
the Long Island Railroad Co., the 
Long Island State Park Commission, 
the State Highway Commission, the 
Vanderbilt Motor Parkway office, pri- 
vate surveyors, and town, village and 
city halls, rough outlines of the 67 
sections were formed for use as picture 
guides. Then the information was 
condensed and, by means of painstak- 
ing computations, reduced to a com- 
mon system of coordinates tying in and 
fitting together all sections. 

The system of coordinates was care 
fully checked and tied with an astron- 
omical grid, and the whole, with the 
highways and_ physical 


main roads, 


boundaries of the 67 sections, was 
plotted on a scale of 400 feet to an 
inch, to give a finished skeleton map. 
As the work of the engineers and 
draftsmen got into swing, titlkemen had 
begun to abstract and assimilate some 
350,000 instruments in 1,400 libers re- 
subsequent to January 1, 
1929. treatment of the 
more than instruments re 
corded prior to that pivotal date in 
some 2,500 libers was temporarily de 
ferred. 


corded 
‘The same 
600,000 


Simultaneously with the initial title 
work, all filed maps were dug out of 
their dusty pigeonholes, about 5,000 
being then listed in our old index 
books. Many were in bad shape from 
wear and tear; altogether, 1,500 needed 
re-drawing. Finally, the varying scales 
of the whole collection had to be 
pantagraphed to uniformity. 

When section boundaries had been 
verified and the sections numbered, 
and when the 13,971 blocks had been 
similarly determined, abstracts of in 
struments were assorted and located 
accordingly. 


Checking and Double-Checking 


With this material under control, 
one might think the rest of the job 
would be a mere matter of routine 
compilation. But by far the worst 
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Here the giga. 
job of foot-by-foot and inch-by-: 
matching together of hundreds of 
thousands of individually owned |r. 
cels of land loomed ahead. At ‘he 
same time we had as our purpose he 
double-checking of the geometri: 

curacy of the whole and of its sub 
divisions. For a complete job, the in. 
tegral parts of the map had to fit per 
fectly or we had to know the reason 
why. The indication of these “whys” 


was yet to come. 


on the block layouts was, as we have 
stated, part of the informative scheme 
of our land map. 

The entire map-making corps was 
formed into small groups, to each of 
which was assigned part of a section 
at a time. Progress of the work of the 
groups was at frequent intervals de. 
The show- 
ings of the reconstructed collection of 
filed maps were delineated over the 
block diagrams, and remaining blank 
spaces within a block were laboriously 
filled in from land descriptions con- 
tained in deeds. But innumerable ya- 
riations cropped up: many 
represented in filed maps clashed with 
each other; descriptions found in deeds 
likewise clashed; deeds and maps 
clashed; many stated boundaries either 
overlapped or failed to meet. 


noted on a control chart. 


Surveys 


The discrepant wrinkles were ironed 
out and the gaps filled in by an unre- 
lenting process of ground surveys and 
title searches. ‘Iwo field crews, espe- 
cially detailed to carry on a physical 
check-up triangulation, traveled a total 
of 13,000 miles. A select staff of expe- 
rienced title examiners kept up a sys- 
tematic research, in which they cov- 
ered 10,162 chains of title, frequently 
penetrating the musty archives of 
mother - county Queens. Collaterally, 
other members of the corps were as 
signed to consult reputable surveyors, 
civil engineers, property owners and 
their respective files,—a job involving 
examination of a great number of pri- 
vate surveys and unfiled maps, of 
which some 2,000 now repose in a 
“confidential file” of the county clerk's 
office. 


Among other problems, we had to 
contend with atmospheric stretching 
and distortion of the paper and linen 
sheets on which our sectional work 
was laid out. Much redrafting was 
necessitated from this cause. 


Modern Mechanical Equipment 
Used 


Every division of work on the entire 
project was subjected to systematic 
double-check by a fresh crew who were 
strangers to the job they were to verify. 

Our engineers and their crews used 
the most modern types of instruments 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Multiple 


Service 


Collection Bodies 
d by One Truck 


A New Approach lo Refuse Collection in High-Production Congested Areas in Cities 


problem of collecting gar- 
bage and rubbish in con- 
gested areas where the pro- 

duction of these waste materials is 
unusually high is faced by every 
city. Birmingham has approached 
the problem from an entirely new 
angle, and after a four months’ trial 
period the city feels that with the 
cooperation of the owners of large 
buildings and institutions the new 
collection method has proved suc- 
cesstul and economical. 


Testing the Idea 


The original plan, which is still 
being adhered to, called for a lim- 
ited installation of Dempster 
Dumpster containers. It was the 
intention of the city to use this type 
of equipment in areas which could 
be serviced by one collection unit 
only, and to select the locations 
within the areas that were a con- 
tinual source of nuisance and un- 


PROPER 


sightliness. The original installa- 
tion was not intended to replace any 
existing collection route, but to re- 
lieve several routes of particularly 
large volumes of refuse originating 
at hospitals, community stores in 


By Grorce R. Byrum, Jr. 


Superintendent of Streets, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ville, Tenn., allowing them to place 


demonstration units at locations 
CIty. Lhe 


both the 


recommended the 
manutacturer furnished 
containers and the truck equipped 


with the hoisting unit, during the 


Emptying the Container at the Incinerator without Removing It from the Hauling Truck 


Picking Up One of the Containers at the Medical Building 


and 


xTOUDS, hotels, 


other similar places, by the removal 


apartments, 


of combustible refuse for disposal 
in incinerators only. 

An agreement was entered into 
with Dempster Bros., Inc., of Knox- 


demonstration period. It was un- 
derstood that the city of Birming- 
ham would purchase no containers 
who 


whatsoever for use by those 


were required by law to furnish 
proper receptacles and containers 
for refuse and garbage, and that the 
manutacturer would sell to such 
property holders the necessary and 
properly recoramended containers, 
at locations to be approved by the 
city only. It was further agreed 
that 


sold and placed in service a mini 


when the manufacturer had 
mum of fifteen containers, the city 
would purchase a hoisting unit and 
take over the servicing operation 
‘The 
tive was furnished with 
recommendation and approval of 


manulacturer’s  re¢ presenta 


a letter ol 
the svstem by the city, in which a 
statement appeared, addressed to 
the property holder, that when the 
manufacturer sold a minimum of 
fifteen units to be placed at loca 
tions approved by the city, the city 
would then service the containers, 


rendering such service at intervals 
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consistent with regular collection 
practices and schedules. During the 
demonstration period, the mini 
mum number of containers was sold 
and placed in service. 

At the locations where the con 
tainers were installed there had 
been much pilfering of the usual 
type of garbage can and much blow 
ing around of light material, with 
the result that adjacent streets, in 
tersections and alleys had been lit 
tered beyond the point of public 
patience \ recent check of all the 
Dempster Dumpster installations 
shows hearty approval ol the 
efficiency and cleanliness of the sys 
tem by the owners—in some cases 
tenants, and in others landlords o1 
property holders. ‘The average in 
vestment by the owner is slightly 
over D300. This upon first consid- 
eration seemed out of line, but is 
now well taken, and they all feel 
justified in having gone to this ex 
pense. 

\nother demonstration unit was 
recently placed in use by the Di 
vision of Street Cleaning of the city 
for use as a receptacle tor sweep 
ings collected by white wings in the 
immediate heavy business area. 
The container has been placed in 
an alley in the center of several 
white wing routes and is by far the 
most satisfactory means yet devised 
for storing and disposing of this 
type of retuse. 


Transportation Unit 


The hoisting unit purchased by 
the city when the fifteen required 
containers had been sold 
mounted on a 114-ton Chevrolet 
cab-over-engine chassis with a 107- 
inch wheelbase. The cab-over-en- 
gine type of chassis was selected be- 
cause of the short over-all length, 
the shorter turning radius and the 
increased weight on the _ front 
wheels, which is necessary to bal- 
ance the weight of a loaded con- 
tainer carried on the truck back of 
the center line of the rear axle. 
The complete unit is operated by 
one man, the truck driver. 


Costs 


A typical cost analysis for one 
month shows that a total of 316,200 
pounds, or 158.1 tons, of combus- 
tible refuse was collected and de- 
livered to the incinerators by this 
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The mileage re- 
quired was 1,262 miles. The driv- 
er’s salary is fixed at $110 per 
month, and the cost of gasoline at 
15.25 cents pel gallon. After mak- 
ing proper allowance for repairs 


new installation. 


1939 


and depreciation, a net cos! of 
$1.0896 per ton is shown to c ver 
the complete operation of co) ec. 
tion and delivery to the incin-ra- 
tors from the heart of the business 
district. 


** Jobs for All and Slums for None” 


A statement adopted September 26, 
1939, by the Citizens’ Housing Council 
of New York: 

THe OursreAk OF War in Europe 
forces reconsideration of civic pro- 
grams in America. From many sources 
we may expect clamor for a moratorium 
on all public spending for “non-essen- 
tials.” But sane counsels will accept 
as essential—and as even more impor- 
tant than heretofore—the banishing of 
unemployment in the United States, 
and the most speedy possible provision, 
by private and public effort combined, 
of decent housing and living conditions 
for all our people. Thus can we best 
demonstrate to the world the efficient 
functioning of democracy. 

During the World War of 1914-1918 
industrial production and military and 
naval preparedness in the United States 
were handicapped by lack of adequate 
housing for workers in factories and 
shipyards. Feverish efforts to meet this 
need were begun, but so late were these 
government housing projects under- 
taken that the war ended before most 
of them were even ready for occupancy. 
[hey have proved, however, to be 
among the few socially valuable assets 
left by the war years. 

Whatever may be the present dan- 
gers to the United States from abroad, 


a major peril at home is the fertile soi! 
provided by our city slums for th¢ 
propagation of ideas hostile to our |re« 
institutions. The result we can least 
afford is that of failing to build and 
maintain the virile citizenship and thy 
good life that our abundant resources 
make possible. 

The call of service in the United 
States today is not to works of destruc. 
tion, but to constructive activities that 
will achieve and safeguard such stand. 
ards of living as will remove all danger 
of a social or economic revolution. The 
call also is for patriotism that will not 
succumb to shortsighted profiteering in 
rents, commodity prices, construction 
costs or land speculation. 

Even “business as usual” at normal 
price levels is no adequate slogan {or 
the present crisis. “Jobs for all and 
slums for none” would be a challenge 
more in line with the needs and op 
portunities of these times that try 
men’s souls. 

To help the nation’s metropolis to 
do its part in building the kind of 
community that other cities and na- 
tions will wish to emulate, is an obliga 
tion that the Citizens’ Housing Council 
must meet in the months ahead. The 
movement for better housing and 
neighborhood planning must proceed. 


England’s New Attitude 
to Park Design 


IFTY years ago, almost the only 

function of such games as tennis 
and bowls, particularly the former, was 
to provide, in common with al fresco 
tea, the setting of a social occasion for 
a very limited middle-class of society. 
Today they are played by all classes 
for their own sake. The result is that, 
whereas until recently “tennis” meant 
a desultory game on the vicarage lawn, 
it now means a particularly strenuous 
one in every public park. The game, 
in common with every other form of 
outdoor sport, has been democratized 
and has thus completely revolutionized 
all our ideas of park design. 


This great change may be looked at 
from another point of view. Fifty years 
ago the function of the public park 


was to provide a substitute for that 
contact with nature of which the urban 
dweller was necessarily robbed, and 
the results at their best were un- 
doubtedly successful up to a_ point. 
Today, on the other hand, with the ex- 
tended means of transport available, 
bringing almost everyone rapidly and 
easily into direct contact with nature 
at its best, the imitation palls and is 
seen for what it is. 

Today our task is not to provide a 
substitute for nature but to clothe what 
is, at bottom, a utilitarian project with 
the essentials of beauty without a sac- 
rifice of usefulness. 


—From a paper by E. Prentice Mawson on 
“The Location and Design of Parks and Play- 
ing Fields,” published in the Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute (London) for July- 
August, 1939. 
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Removing Street-Car Tracks 
by Model Organization 


A Wide Street in San Antonio, Texas, Rehabilitated by Resurfacing Under Traffic 


HE problem of improving 

streets on which street-rail- 

way companies have substi- 
tuted buses for street cars is faced 
by many cities large and small. 
Some have left the tracks as is, 
seriously hindering the develop- 
ment of more trafic on the street; 
some cities have filled the grooves 
of the rails with a bituminous mix 
and let it go at that; others have 
cut the rails along the web and 
filled in the holes. San Antonio 
organized for the job and has re- 
moved and sold the rails at a price 
suficient to pay its share of the 
cost of the Federal relief project. 


Removing the Rails 


West Commerce Street is the 
present scene of rail-removing ac- 
tivities in San Antonio. It is a 37- 
foot street measured curb to curb, 
with a 17-foot street-car track area 
for the double track. This section 
is paved with wooden blocks, while 
1 foot from the rails to the curb is 
paved with bitulithic pavement 2 
inches thick on a 5-inch 1:3:6 con- 
crete base. The San Antonio Pub- 
lic Service Co. abandoned the 
street-car line and _ substituted 
buses, leaving the removal of the 
street-car tracks to the city. A re- 
lief project was instituted, with the 
city’s contribution financed by the 
sale of the salvaged rails, which 
were sold at $9.25 a ton, for 20- 
foot lengths of 60- to go-pound rail. 
The income has been held as a re- 
volving fund for street work under 
relief projects. 

The work has been very well or- 
ganized, and during the entire proj- 
ect the street has been open to 
traffic, although other than local 
traffic has been discouraged in the 
three blocks that are opened for 
work at any one time. The organ- 
ization for one of these projects in- 
volves about goo men. The first 
group, with hand picks, removes 
the wood blocks from between the 


rails, and for the 1 foot outside the 
rails where the street-car company 
had paved the street. ‘These are 
shoveled into trucks and removed 
as rapidly as broken out of the 
street. They are 4 inches high, in 
cluding a 14-inch mortar cushion in 
which they were laid. 

The wood blocks having been re 
moved, the second crew arrives on 
the scene and, equipped with air 
compressors and hammers, cuts out 
the concrete base down to the level 
of the steel ties. It is about 10 
inches from the top of the rails to 
the lugs which hold the rails to 
the ties. Three Ingersoll - Rand 
model 160 air compressors, each 
with four I-R concrete busters run 
by men wearing safety goggles, 
make up this crew, assisted by shov- 
elers who remove the broken con- 
crete as rapidly as it is taken out 
by the busters. This broken con- 
crete is stockpiled along the side 
of the rails for reduction to proper 
size for aggregates for the new 
concrete base. 


With the lugs broken, the rails 
are ready to be removed, so a sepa- 
rate crew trained in the use of the 
acetylene cutting torch comes in 
and cuts the rails into 20-foot 
lengths. As it moves ahead, an- 


we 


other crew that has mastered the 
way to handle heavy rail with rail 
tongs comes up and takes out the 
rail and stacks it at the side, ready 
to be removed to the city vard for 
storage until the next bids are re 
ceived for scrap. A railroad man 
was employed to teach these men to 
handle the rail properly, and acci 
dents from dropped or improper 
handling of the rail have been prac 
tically negligible. 

The rail slots are then swe pt out, 
and a Jaeger 7-S mixer is run down 
the track area, pouring the rail 
slots up to the level of the old con 
crete base. \ second Jaeger, run 
ning after the first, poured the rest 
of the base, bringing it up to with 
in 14-inch of the existing pavement. 
As soon as the base was cured, a hot 
mix crew placed the surface over 
the center section of the street and 
also where there were breaks in the 
old pavement, completing the re 
habilitation of the street in pra 
tically one operation. By using 
one-half of the street for the stor 
age of aggregates and tool-boxes 
and running the mixers down the 
center, one-half of the street is al- 
ways open for trafhe with a mini 
mum of inconvenience. ‘The small 
business houses and the gasoline 


Removing Broken Concrete Along the Rails. In Foreground, Rails Completely Remov ed 
on West Commerce Street, San Antonio 
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stations along the street have been 
most cooperative, and complaints 
of delays in reopening the street for 


the businesses have been remark 


ably fey 


Auxiliary 


xpedites W ork 


lo expedite the work and to 
provide more hand labor on the 
job, the city uses a hand-fed Rogers 
Iron Works portable rock crusher 
driven by a Waukesha motor fon 
reducing the concrete removed trom 
the track slots lor use as aggregate. 


Phis crusher is pulled ahead down 


the street as the material is re 


moved, and the reduced material ts 
stockpiled for incorporation with 


the other coarse agyerceate, 


\ portable acetylene generator 
mounted on four different kinds of 


wheels by relief labor rolls down 


the street and produces the gas for 


use with the Linde oxygen to burn 
the rails into the g2o-loot lengths. 


\ portable tool-house and another 


shed on wheels for an office make 


up the unit 


Other Similar Work 


in San Antonio 


L he projects run about 
miles in length and have been very 
successtul, for the morale of the 
workers has been unusually high 
On one section the street was sur 
laced with a tinch asphalt pave 
I his was re processed as a 
cold mix, adding from 25 to 50 
per cent new asphalt and flux, and 
re-used for surlacing. 

The sale of the rails carries the 
city’s cost of materials, equipment 
rental and supervision as well as 
leaving some money for work on 
streets that have no rails for sal- 
The work on Broadway was 
olf this nature. The street was 
paved with wood blocks for the en 
tire 54 feet width. These were re 
moved as a relief project and 35, 
ooo yards of repaving was laid on 
the street. 

Other projects totaling about 15 
miles have included street widen 
ing from 27 to 36 feet. The work 
is done under the direction of the 
City Engineer, I. Ewig, with 
‘Thomas H. Coghill as coordinating 
engineer for the Works Progress 
\dministration. 
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Excess Subdivision in 
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Metropolitan Areas 


MOUNTING EvipENCcCE of excess sub- 
division in metropolitan areas 1s cited 
by the American Society of Planning 
Officials in three recent surveys of new 
land platting in Michigan, New Jersey 
ind’ New York The surveys, made by 
planning agencies within the past year, 
re being followed by studies now un- 


der wav in several other states. While 
many localities are s¢ parale ly studying 
land subdivision, the Society said, the 
states are attempting to unify consid- 
eration of the problem 

Phe Michigan study revealed that an 
additional two million people could be 
accommodated in the subdivided and 
platted area adjacent to Detroit, while 
the city itself has enough vacant lots 
to accommodate an increase of a mil 
lion peopl In four of the thirteen 
townships studied, only 5.4 per cent ol 
the residence lots had been used, and 
only 1 7 per cent of business lots. 

In the New Jersey survey, It was 
found that there were vacant lots 
sufficient to accommodate double the 
present 4,000,000 inhabitants of the 
stat More than two-thirds of the 
acreage had been subdivided — since 

The New York survey showed that in 
four of the seven metropolitan districts 
of the state, including New York City, 


501,669 parcels of land were va: 
and presumably unused. The hea 
concentration of vacant lots occur 
however, in the 31 suburban towns on 
which information was compiled. 

In general, the surveys showed that 
many subdivisions were chopped into 
parcels convenient for speculative s 
with little regard for suitability to u 
mate use and for the public inter 
The subdivisions usually had been laid 
out without the guidance of city 
county plans, and without concern {o 


the costs of improvements and ma 
tenance. Street and lot arrangements 
for most subdivisions were found to by 
on the old-fashioned gridiron plan 
and little or no provision had been 
made for parks and playgrounds. In 
some cases the subdividing had stran 
gled the development of higher grac« 
residential areas. 

In nearly every case, vacant lots in 
undeveloped subdivisions were shown 
to contribute a high percentage of tax 
delinquency. In the Detroit area, for 
example, 65 per cent of all subdivision 
lots had been advertised in the 1938 
tax sale, 78 per cent of them being 
delinquent for five or more years. A 
ten-year moratorium on taxes in Mich 
igan had failed to stop abandonment 
of land in subdivisions. 


Films Aid in State and 
Loeal Traffie Control 


CALIFORNIA state and municipal po- 
lice are using the movie camera as the 
newest weapon against traffic offenders, 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police reports. Motorists suspected 
of driving while drunk are filmed by 
Fresno and Sacramento police at the 
station, and reckless drivers are “shot” 
in action by cameras mounted in the 
windshields of patrol cars of Califor- 
nia State Highway Police. 

Ihe screen test of drivers held on 
suspicion of driving while intoxicated 
includes action shots of their ability to 
walk a straight line, stand erect with 
eyes closed, and go through other rou- 
tine motions. If charges are filed, the 
motion pictures are introduced as evi- 
dence. In Fresno, where the system 
has been in use for some time, officials 


report that of 100 suspects filmed, 86 
pleaded guilty. The cost of filming 
each suspect is $7.50, as compared with 
an approximate cost of $200 for jury 
fees and a deputy district attorney's 
time to prosecute an offender. The 
Sacramento Police Department has only 
recently been authorized to purchase 
equipment for film taking. 

The California highway patrol is ex 
perimenting with the use of motion 
picture cameras to get indisputable evi- 
dence of reckless driving. With 16mm. 
cameras mounted behind the _ wind- 
shields of patrol cars, they film actions 
of “weavers” and similar traffic of- 
fenders. ‘The camera operates by an 
automatic button which the officer at 
the wheel can press when he sees a mo- 
torist ahead committing a violation. 
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yOMPLETING a history of im- 

( provements starting with the 

first water works in 1887, 
Durham has recently placed in ser- 
a new 114-million-gallon ele- 

ed storage tank in East Durham 

‘ich has greatly increased the efh- 

nev of the distribution system 
through the flattening-out of the old 
variable pressure curve within the 
system. ‘The tank is located at one 
of the highest elevations in the city, 
about one mile east of the main 
business section. ‘The tank bot- 
tom is 105 feet above the concrete 
foundation, and the tank itself is 
jo feet deep and 83 feet in diam- 
eter. 

The first water supply of Dur- 
ham was obtained from Nancy 
Rhodes Branch, about 7 miles 
northwest of the city, where a i5- 
foot dam was built some 500 feet 
from where the Branch joins the 
Eno River, creating a lake about 
one acre in size. To provide power 
for pumping the water, a wooden 
dam was constructed across the 
Eno River, and the water was de- 
livered to town through a cast iron 
pipeline 12 inches in diameter. 

Che first elevated storage in Dur- 
ham was created by the construc- 
tion of a reservoir on Huckleberry 
Hill, 165 feet higher than the main 
business section, in 1886 and 1887. 
This reservoir had a capacity of 
314 million gallons. Water was 
pumped into it and flowed by 
gravity into the city. 


Early Supply Privately Owned 


From its inception until 1916, 
the Durham Water Co. owned the 
water supply for the city. Because 
the growth of the city necessitated 
a larger water supply, a filter plant 
was constructed in 1899 and the 
pond in Nancy Rhodes Branch was 
used as a settling basin, while water 
was pumped from the Eno River to 
the pond and then flowed by grav- 
ity to the filter plant. 

Further extensions were made in 
igo2 by the construction of a 20- 
inch cast iron line from the ele- 
vated reservoir to the city ,and in 
1910 a new 12-inch line was laid to 


Development of 


Water Works 


at Durham. N. C. 


New Elevated Steel Storage Tank of 12 Million Gallons 
Capacity Completes Program Started in 1924 


Huckleberry Hill from the pump 
ing station, supplementing the orig 
inal 12-inch line. 


The New 114-Million-Gallon Elevated 
Steel Tank Recently Placed in Service in 
Durham, N. ¢ 


City Purchases Water Works 


With the expiration of the fran 
chise of the Durham Water Co. in 
1916, the city bought the system, 
constructing a new 4.5-mg filtration 
plant on the line of the 12- and 20- 
inch cast iron mains between the 
elevated reservoir and the city. The 
pumping equipment was increased 
by the installation of two 3-mgd 
Allis-Chalmers Corlis engine-driven 
pumps, and a new steam turbine- 
driven pumping station was built 
11 miles northeast of the filter 
plant. The river station also was 
connected with the filter plant by 
a new 20-inch cast iron line placed 
in operation late in 1917. 

Unfortunately, the river-flow rec- 
ords which showed a minimum 
flow of 15 mgd available from Flat 
River were in error, and in 1921, 
a year of drought, the entire river 


flow was pumped to the city be 
tween the middle of August and 
the end of December, during which 
time the flow fell as low as on 
million gallons daily 


New Impeounding Reservoir 


Shortly thereafter, William M. 
Piatt, consulting engineer, was em 
ployed to design improve ments to 
the plant. ‘These included an im 
pounding reservoir and a_ hydro 
electric development. ‘The new 
dam was located about a_ mile 
above the pumping station. In on 
der to impound nearly two billion 
gallons of water, a dam about 60 
feet high was necessary, and it was 
figured that this would take car« 
of any additional water which 
would be needed by the city within 
two decades. Since a dam 20 feet 
higher would take advantage of the 
site to the fullest extent and im 
pound some four billion gallons, 
which would be ample to furnish 
25,000,000 gallons daily to the city, 
the new City Council accepted the 
engineer's recommendations — for 
the high dam and the development 
of power. Work was started in 
July, 1924, and it was completed in 
the summer of 1926. 

\t the same time 314 miles of 
new 24-inch water main was laid 
from the filter plant, which was 
increased by a 5-mgd addition and 
the installation of new pumps 
driven by electric motors. ‘The ad 
dition of considerable territory to 
the city in 1925 had made these ad 
ditions necessary, and then in 1928 
a 24-inch cast iron line was added 
to carry raw river water from the 
Flat River to the enlarged filtra 
tion plant. 

In 1937 the Northside sewage 
treatment plant was placed under 
the supervision of the Water De 
partment, and in the following fis 
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OTHING keeps unimproved streets and alleys 

in shape as well and as economically as a 
motor grader and here is a machine that any town 
can afford to buy. Costing from $1,000 to $2,000 
less than you might expect to pay for a motor 
grader this machine does a real job of street and 
alley maintenance and can be used also for shap- 
ing and maintaining drives in golf courses and 
parks and for preparing municipal playgrounds 
and airports. A snow plow, pictured at the right, 
is available for keeping streets cleared of snow 
during the winter months. 


Mail the attached coupon today for complete 
descriptive folder. J. D. Adams Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


MOTOR GRADER 
20 


For clearing streets, alleys, and roadways of snow, the 
No. 20 may be fitted with a 10-ft. reversible-blade snow 
plow easily controlled from the cab by hydraulic jack. 
The special rear drive on the No. 20 permits this 
machine to move a surprising amount of snow. 


J. D. ADAMS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete descriptive folder on 
your Adams Motor Grader No. 20, which you recommend 
for street and alley maintenance. 


Name 
Title 
Address .. 
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cal vear it was included in the 
financial structure of the Water De- 
nent, which now pays all costs 
peration. In 1938 the other two 
plants were also taken over by 
the Water Department. 

he recent improvements to the 
water works of Durham were com- 
ed under the direction of H. 
\. Yancey, City Manager, with 
William M. Piatt as consulting en- 


This patrol man will be supplemented by 
a street cleaner supplied by the Maxwell 
Street Merchants Association and by street 
flushing 


AXWELL STREET, famous 
as Chicago's great push- 
cart market, jams four short 

blocks on the near west side and, 
according to many, has been an eye- 
sore for some time. There is a 
movement on foot, howev er, under 
the leadership of Ira W. Wolfe, 
Executive Director of the Maxwell 
Street Merchants Association, to 
modernize the market in such a 
manner that it will be left none the 
less picturesque. ‘The street stands 
and pushcarts are to be standard- 
ized, made uniform in size and 
height, and streamlined with colors 
of orange and blue, and the stores 
are to be painted and lighted from 
basement to garret and the store 
fronts improved, in what it is be- 
lieved will be a “million-dollar re- 
building campaign.” 

Thus, a district which not long 
ago was threatened with a move- 
ment for its abolishment is now to 
be rehabilitated through the gen- 
uine interest of the merchants. The 
Merchants Association will furnish 
its own street-cleaning service, with 
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gineer, and H. P. Redding, of the 
Water Department, as resident en- 
gineer. Captain J]. C. Michie is 
Superintendent, and D. M. Wil- 
liams and Hugo Walker are As. 
sistant Superintendents. The new 
tank was erected by the Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Co., cast iron pipe 
was furnished by Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Co., gate-valves by 
Ludlow Valve Co., altitude valves 


To Rehabilitate Maxwell Street 
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by Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., hy- 
drants by Grinnell Co., and the 
water-level recording gage for the 
clevated tank by The Bristol Co. 
The general contractor for the 
pipeline extension and foundations 
lor the tanks was J]. P. McGuire 
Construction Co., of Durham, and 
the manholes and other items were 
constructed by V. B. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Higgins, of 


City of Chicago. Landlords, Stores, Street Stands, and 


Pushcart Merchants € ‘ooperate lor Improvements 


the men in appropriate uniforms, 
supplementing the regular patrol 
street-cleaning service of the Bu- 
reau of Streets of the city of Chi- 
cago. A nightly flushing service 
will leave all the streets clean and 
free of all refuse and dust for the 
next day’s visitors. 

For the first time in thirty-five 
vears the Maxwell Street district 
had experienced four store vacan- 
cies. Rental incomes had gradu- 
ally declined, creating decreased 
valuations of real estate and prop- 
erty values in the district. There 
was also a decline in revenue, along 
with other sections of this commu- 
nity shopping district. The total 
monthly volume of business in the 
area dropped from approximately 


two million dollars to less than one 
\ careful 
business survey among pedestrians 


million dollars in 1939. 


in the area showed that 64 per cent 


visited the district because they 
liked the bargains, 21 per cent gave 
miscellaneous replies but said they 
liked the old-time bazaar 
phere, and 15 per cent were sight- 


It was thus seen that by an 


atmos- 


secrs. 
improvement in character the dis- 
trict would still retain its custome 
and sightseer appeal. 

Thus we note a cooperative ef- 
fort of a merchants’ organization 
and a municipality to improve 
business and general sanitary con- 
ditions in one of our largest cities, 
an effort which might well be taken 


in many other communities. 


A Vision of the Rehabilitated Maxwell Street, Chicago 
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Above: The power, traction, and ruggedness 
@ Snow is serious business for the men who have to keep International TracTracTors (crawlers) are hig 
the streets and highways open. Men and machines must valued by men who fight snow. 


be ready for instant action when snow arrives—but men 
without adequate power are greatly handicapped. 

4 Shake off the shackles of the snow blockade with Inter- 
Li ew national Trucks and Tractors. Here is power that puts 


snow control right under your thumb; that keeps costs 
at a minimum; that is backed by after-sale service you 
can always rely on. 

Find out from the nearby International dealer or 
Company-owned branch how International Trucks and 
Tractors make a snow-removal program really effective. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Left: Flexible, high-speed power is 
delivered by International Trucks 
on snow-removal work. Below: The big, new, powerful |r 
tional TD-18 Diesel TracTraclor 
show you new performance and 
omy in handling 
with heavy-duty « 
er tractors. 
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City Planning Becomes 
Community Planning 


What a Modern Community Needs Is Not a Set, Crystallized 


E hear a good deal these 

days about planning. But 

just what planning? 
Planning has been defined as: 

“The regulation of the physical 
features of the community (city- 
county-state-region) for the encour- 
agement of the fullest and best life 
of the members of the community” 
or as 

“The art of shaping and guiding 
the physical growth and arrange- 
ment of communities in harmony 
with their social and economic 
needs.” 

But in its fullest sense, planning 
is not only setting the environ- 
mental stage for life; it is the very 
shaping of that life—social, eco- 
nomic, recreational, spiritual. It is 
evident that physical planning as 
such, while important and central, 
cannot by any means be the whole 
story. The getting of a master 
plan, good streets, efficient sewers, 
good housing, essential as these 
are, is not our end. We are inter- 
ested mainly in: 

1. The improved pattern of life, 
which these things make possible. 

2. The relationship between physi- 
cal environment and human values. 

Therefore planning in its fullest 
and best sense becomes a form of com- 
munal research by means of which 
communities are able: 


(a) To see themselves in a_ true 
light. 


(b) To take stock of their strengths 
and their weaknesses. 

(c) To order themselves to the ex- 
tent that they become the finest en- 
vironments in which to raise boys and 
girls and to enjoy full and compleie 
adulthood. 

Let us therefore keep our eye on 
the correct ball, and although many 
of our statutes place great emphasis 
upon master-plans, trafhic-ways, and 
other physical expedients, let us not 
be confused with respect to our real 
objectives. Let us hew simply and 
neatly to the line, using every ex- 
pedient — physical improvements 
and other benefits—to achieve our 


Plan: It Needs Planning 


By Rexrorp Newcoms 
Dean, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, and Director, Bureau of 
( ommunity Planning, 
University of Hlinois 


high purpose of making a_ bette 
world in which to live. 


Molding Cities lor People— 
Not People for Cities 


We should emphasize this ap- 
proach, for all alert planners have 
long since passed from the old com- 
munity physical idea (sometimes 
called the city beautiful idea) to 
the community spiritual concept. 
We have learned that often a com- 
munity is not so much a geograph- 
ical area as it is a political entity, a 
state of mind or an association o! 
kindred spirits. 

Moreover, planning on any level 
is not and cannot be a static affair. 
‘Towns, cities, communities, socie- 
ties are living, changing things. As 
stated above, buildings and streets 
do not make a city. There is noth- 
ing deader than a town without in- 
habitants. So when we here rete: 
to a city, we refer to its life, its peo- 
ple, for whom we are planning. 

Now in dealing with living stuff it 
often takes a long time to achieve 
results, because living things find 
it difficult abruptly to alter life pat- 
terns or change social habits. 
Therefore, any sort of planning 
that is worth while is a long-term 
procedure and one that requires a 
more complete perspective than is 
demanded by most of the activities 
of life. By the same token, any 
planning — social, political, eco- 
nomic, educational, recreational, 
or physical—set up to accomplish 
speedy emergency remedies, cannot 
be well-founded or adequately ma- 
tured. 

When life was compounded of a 
few relatively simple relationships, 


the machinery which man set up to 
deal with such matters did not get 
him into serious difficulty But 
since man has been dwelling in 
cities and living a type of existence 
that daily becomes increasingly 
complicated, often this machinery 
gets so tangled that it is next to im 
possible to bring order to the situa 
tion. ‘That is largely what is the 
matter with modern. civilization. 
That is why sane, logical, simple 
planning is necessary, if we are to 
get anywhere with our problems. 


Multiplicity and Contusion ol 
Agencies 


Let us glance for a moment at 
an average community. We have 
our city or town councils, our park 
boards, boards of education, drain- 
age district boards, sanitary com- 
missions, social agencies, charitable 
agencies, chambers of commerce 
and manultacturers’ associations, to 
say nothing of labor and trade oi 
ganizations, churches, luncheon 
clubs and other groups, all pre- 
sumably working along communal 
lines for civic improvement but 
often working along lines so sepa 
rate and unrelated as actually to 
come into conflict over principle 
and procedure. 

In the early days of American 
municipal government, the town 
council or board of selectmen had 
in hand all community matters. 
But with the development of a com 
plex modern life we have added 
function after function and board 
after board, with the result that the 
government of the average small 
American community is no longer 
a simple procedure but the busi- 
ness of a number of separate and 
unrelated agencies 

The board of education, if it has 
matured plans for the develop- 
ment of the school system, makes 
such plans without consultation 
with other planning bodies. “Thx 
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PROBLEMS 


@ The leaf falling season won't upset your street cleaning schedule when a 
Leaf-Broom-Equipped Patrol Sweeper is on the job. Large accumulations of leaves 
heretofore a handicap to mechanical sweeping —are pushed into large convenient piles 
by the Leaf-Broom. At the same time gutter and pick-up brooms sweep up all leaves 
that cling to the pavement; dust and dirt. No time or effort is lost. No unsightly, sewer- 
clogging debris is missed. 


The A-W Patrol Sweeper fits year ‘round street sweeping requirements in both large 
and small cities. Two feet shorter than the smallest popular car, it is safe, fast .. . easy to 
control in any situation. It can make a “U”-turn, without backing, in 20 feet. Natural 
obstructions, such as safety zones, parked and moving vehicles, narrow alleys and dead- 
end streets are negotiated with the least possible delay. 


Low first cost, small upkeep charges and top sweeping mileage under all conditions 
combine to enable the A-W Patrol to economically solve your city’s problem of main- 
taining safe, clean streets. Write for full details and low-cost performance records in 
cities with populations and conditions similar to your own. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD 


MACHINERY COMPANY, Aurora, Illinois. 


Austin-Western 


Motor Graders Crushing and Motor Sweepers S-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
Roll-A-Planes Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes 6-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
Rollers Washing Plants Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor Scraper 
Snow Plows Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scraper 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do 
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« board does the same thing. 


| .e city engineer’s office under di- 
r- tion of the city council makes 
plans to carry on the workaday life 


o| the community. It projects sew- 
ess, improves streets and carries on 
oiher work, useful and necessary in 
is way, but likely as not sooner or 

er to be made obsolete or useless 

the planning or lack of planning 
of other agencies in the community. 

Thus, with a multiplicity of over- 
lapping planning bodies and little 
or no real synchronization of effort, 
these agencies get in each other's 
way, duplicate each other’s work, 
and in the end, since some of them 
possess taxing power, pile up for 
the taxpayer a bill that cannot be 
justified on the ground of benefits 
received. 

Meanwhile, the individual citi- 
zens are so absorbed in their own 
private concerns and so consistentty 
refuse to interest themselves with 
public matters that they fail to in- 
sist upon that coordination of these 
community efforts which should 
spell a greater efficiency in the ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

Here is a good example of what 
can happen in a community which 
is not planned. This community 
has streets, transportation, water 
supply, sewers, schools, fire depart- 
ments, police protection, etc., all 
predicated in location, size and 
character upon present and en- 
visioned future needs. Presently a 
factory or a large apartment hotel 
is placed in what has been a purely 
residential neighborhood. The im- 
mediate consequence is that sewers, 
water supply and fire protection are 
inadequate for the change. En- 
larged facilities mean increased ex- 
penditures; these in turn mean in- 
creased taxes. But that is not all: 
the neighborhood gradually 
changes its character, and a school 
presently finds itself where it is not 
needed, and police stations are 
poorly located for their purpose. 
Thus more and higher taxes result. 
Now increased taxes and deprecia- 
tion or loss of home investments are 
real losses. In our larger commu- 
nities the greatest losses are brought 
about by waste of this sort. 

Now what is the solution of this 
vexing problem? In some way we 
must bring order out of the snarl 
into which our communal ma- 
chinery has gotten itself. Simplicity 


and directness must supplant our 
complicated arrangements. There 
is but one answer. That is broad- 
gaged, long-range, adequate plan- 
ning. 

And we should emphasize sim- 
plicity of machinery and directness 
of approach. Few people, I think, 
realize that simplicity is a very great 
virtue. Usually it does not dawn 
upon man until he has done con- 
siderable in the way of muddling 
through a situation. That is the 
reason it is so difficult to achieve. I 
recall Thomas Mann's remark, “Or- 
der and simplification are the first 
steps toward the mastery of a sub- 
ject.” 


Time to Stop Maddling 


In the matter of communal ad- 
justments we have muddled about 
long enough. It is now time that 
the order and simplicity of good 
planning procedure be brought to 
the solution of our problem. 

We must recognize that commu- 
nity planning cannot be the exclu- 
sive task of a single individual or 
indeed of a single profession. 
There is a notion abroad that a 
community.can employ a planner 
who will make a plan on paper 
that can be followed from then on. 
‘To be sure, this has been tried and 
with sad results. What a commu- 
nity needs is not a set, crystallized 
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plan; it needs planning. And plan- 
ning for a breathing, pulsating, dy- 
namic humanity is a continuing at- 
fair. Maps and plans on paper are 
useful only in so far as they sum- 
marize facts or embody projected 
ideas. For these purposes they are 
invaluable; yes, indispensable. But 
the community plan, to become 
real, is something that has to be 
envisioned in the civic mind and 
lived into being by people as they 
go about their daily tasks. Civic 
consciousness, citizen interest, and 
a developed public opinion are the 
most important considerations in 
any program of community plan- 
ning. Adequate community plan- 
ning is the common task of all the 
best elements in a community and 
demands the collective thought of 
all who would make their area a 
better place in which to live, work 
and rear families. 

In order further to simplify the 
objectives of planning, it may be 
stated that the solution of our prob- 
lems resolves itself into the answers 
to three questions. ‘The citizens of 
the community must ask themselves 
as a community: 

(a) What have we got? 

(b) What do we want? 

(c) How can we get it? 

When a community is able to 
answer these three simple questions 
it is far on the road to the solution 
of its problems. 


No Automobile Licenses to Delinquent Taxpayers 


HE Bureau of Receipts of the 

City of Baltimore, Md., is call- 

ing the attention of motorists to 
a special reason for paying any per- 
sonal property taxes which may be de- 
linquent before the end of 1939. The 
notice reads: 


IMPORTANT 


In accordance with a law passed 
by the Legislature all taxes on 
Tangible Personal Property, which 
includes must be 
paid for the vear 1940 and all prior 
years in order to secure an Taio 
mobile License for the year 1940. 


Another device used in Baltimore to 
stimulate taxpaying is an attractive 
orange-colored leaflet one side of which 
is here reproduced in smaller size. On 
the reverse of the leaflet a “pie” chart 
appears, showing how Baltimore's 1939 
tax dollar is spent. 
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United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


¢ 


Lithographed on stone by James E. Allen, Copyright 1939, U. S. Pipe & Foundry ( 


One of the fruits of Research is Super-de Lavaud Pipe which we cast centrifugally in a metal molt 


by a patented chill-free process. Developed in our laboratory eight years ago, Super-de Lavaui 


Cast Iron Pipe has long since demonstrated its great toughness, ductility and impact strength 
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i: Is Your Responsibility to Protect All Citizens from Water-Borne Disease 


Your City is Liable 


And There Are No Legal Exceptions to This Responsibility 


LTHOUGH pure water is as 
A necessary to life as is food, 


and an adequate supply of 
water is likewise required for prop- 
er fire protection in a community, a 
municipal corporation that under- 
takes to furnish water to its citi- 
zens, either for convenience or for 
profit, stands in exactly the same 
position with respect to liability for 
water-borne diseases as does any 
private purveyor of water. The 
collection, treatment, storage, and 
distribution of a public water sup- 
ply by a municipality is a proprie- 
tary and not a governmental func- 
tion. There have been no excep- 
tions to this rule in American juris- 
prudence. 

When water is furnished to a con- 
sumer by either a public or a pri- 
vate corporation, a contractual re- 
lationship is established between 
the seller or distributor and the 
consumer. Unlike the usual legal 
situation when food is sold, how- 
ever, there is no implied warranty 
that the water is pure. In other 
words, the municipal corporation or 
a private water company is not a 
guarantor of the purity of the 
water, but it must use all reason- 
able precautions to prevent danger- 
ous contamination of the water, 
and if it knowingly supplies im- 
pure or polluted ,water to a con- 
sumer who is unaware of the haz- 
ard, the corporation will be liable 
for damages for fraudulent breach 
of the contract. 


There is, however, another effec- 
tive remedy in cases of injuries 
caused by impure water. If dis- 
ease or other injuries are caused by 
negligence on the part of the dis- 
tributor of the water, this condi- 
tion is a tort, or legal wrong, for 
which there is a remedy at law. In 
order to maintain a successful ac- 
tion for negligence, however, it 
must be shown that there has been 
no contributory negligence on the 
part of the person injured or af- 
flicted. 

Since 1910 the courts have 


awarded damages against munici- 
pal corporations in numerous in- 
stances in which typhoid fever has 
been contracted by individuals as a 
result of negligence by cities in the 
operation and maintenance of pub- 
lic water supplies. In the first of 
these cases, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota in 1910, an 


We are privileged lo re- 
print the section on “Lia- 
bility for Water - Borne 
Disease” from the excel- 
lent book of Dr. James A. 
Tobey, on “Public Health 
Law,” published by The 
Commonwealth Fund , 
New York City. The re- 
printed portion carefully 
and pointedly delineates 
the responsibility of mu- 
nicipal officials for the 
purity of a municipal walter 
supply and the liability of 
the city for all cases of 
water-borne disease origi- 
nating through careless- 
ness in the operation of the 
municipal The city’s 
responsibility is equal lo 
that of a private corpora- 
tion. 


award of $5,000 was granted for a 
death caused by typhoid fever due 
to pollution of the city water sup- 
ply with sewage. In the course ot 
this notable decision, the Court 
stated: 


It is obvious that a sound public 
policy holds a city to a high degree of 
faithfulness in providing an adequate 
supply of pure water. Nor does it ap- 
pear why the citizens should be de- 
prived of the stimulating effects of the 
fear of liability on the energy and care 
of its officials; nor why a city should 
be exempt from liability while a pri- 
vate corporation under the same cir- 


cumstances should be held responsible 
for its conduct and made to contribute 
to the innocent persons it may have 
damaged. 


In order to be entitled to dam- 
ages for typhoid fever contracted 
from a municipal water supply, an 
individual must not only prove 
negligence on the part of the mu- 
nicipality, but must also show be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the 
water was the actual cause of his 
illness. In a case decided by the 
Court of Appeals of New York it 
was held, however, that this tact 
may be shown “with reasonable 
certainty,” despite a rule of law that 
where there are several possible 
causes of injury, the plaintiff must 
prove that his injury was sustained 
by a cause for which the defendant 
is responsible. 

In this case, evidence was pre- 
sented to show that the city water 
supply was badly contaminated, 
and that there was an increase ot 
typhoid fever cases during this px 
riod; there was also medical testi 
mony to the effect that the plain 
tiff’s attack of the disease was due 
to drinking the city water. These 
facts were held to be sufficient for 
a jury determination as to whether 
the disease was contracted from this 
or some other source. 

The rules of evidence, as well as 
the doctrine of negligence, in this 
decision were followed in a subse 
quent case, in which the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme 
Court upheld, and the Court ol 
Appeals afhrmed, an award ol 
$2,000 to a minor and $1,000 to his 
father for typhoid fever contracted 
by the child from a city water sup 
ply which had become polluted 
with sewage from an old canal. 

Despite these unfortunate experi 
ences with typhoid fever in cities in 
New York State, an epidemic of ty- 
phoid occurred in 1928 in Olean, 
N. Y., which was traced to the city 
water supply and resulted in the 
payment of claims against the city 
amounting to more than $400,000, 
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Read How the New Alis-Chalmers 


Pumping Equipment at Sweet. 
water, Tevas, Paid for Itself in 


Pile Up sig in Power Costs 
of Halt a Cont Every 1 000 


The new pump saved half a 
cent every 1,000 gallons! And 
with 41 million gallons a 
month average, this meant a 
clear-cut saving in power 
costs of $209 a month! 


That was the good news 
the water supply officials of 
Sweetwater, Texas, were able 
to report four years ago when 
they installed a new Allis- 
Chalmers 1,000 GPM Centri- 
fugal Pump powered with a 
75 hp Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motor. 


It seemed like the best kind 


of news they could give. For 
by saving $209 a month, they 
were able to pay for the equip- 
ment in six months... were 
able to pile up savings after 
that at the rate of over $2,400 
a year. 


Modernize . .. and Save Money! 
But that is only the start of 
the story. For now — four 
years later—a check-up shows 
the unit has not cost one red 
penny for maintenance. In 
fact, the engineer in charge 
proudly boasts that the cas- 
ing has never been off the 


MINUTE! 


SAVING %¢ EVERY MINUTE WHILE IN OPERATION, 
this 1,000 gpm Allis-Chalmers Type SJ Centrifugal Pump has paid 
for itself many times over... 
the City of Sweetwater, Texas, installed it four years ago, 
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has cost nothing for repairs since 


pump since it was installed. 


Get the full story on this 
modern pumping equipment 

. . how it pays for itself... 
how it can bring you impor- 
tant savings in your pumping 
costs year after year. 


The Allis-Chalmers district 
office near you has an experi- 
enced engineer who will be 
glad to discuss your problems 
with you. Call him in for > 
consultation ... today. Or 
write direct to Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 4.414; 
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Ty ese claims were not the result of 
|; gation in court, but were volun- 
ily paid by the city in order to 
a oid lawsuits. The city was au- 
thorized by the State Legislature to 
issue bonds to pay the cost of this 
disastrous outbreak of disease, for 
which it was admittedly respon- 

A judgment for $6,000 damages 
for a death from typhoid fever con- 
wracted from a polluted city water 
supply was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Washington in 1ig25. In 
a companion case, the Court 
pointed out that it was a question 
of fact for the jury to determine in 
the light of all the evidence whether 
the city was negligent in permit- 
ting polluted material to gain ac- 
cess to the city water, and whethcr 
it was negligent in failing to rem- 
edy the situation after becoming 
aware of it. Where, however, 
claims against the city were re- 
quired to be submitted within a 
certain time, it was held in a third 
case in the series due to this epi- 
demic that failure to submit a 
claim within the prescribed period 
would debar recovery. 

Damages amounting to $47,000 
for typhoid fever and dysentery 
caused by a city water supply were 
sustained by the California Su- 
preme Court in nineteen cases 
brought before it in 1928. In this 
instance, the city had permitted a 
chlorination plant, which was nec- 
essary for the purification of its pol- 
luted water supply, to become inop- 
erative for about twelve hours, 
with the result that an epidemic oc- 
curred. 

Where a city and a railroad com- 
pany each maintained water sup- 
plies, which were connected, and 
typhoid fever resulted from con- 
taminated water entering the city’s 
water system from the railroad’s 
supply, both the city and the rail- 
road were held liable in damages 
for negligence. 

A city has likewise been held lia- 
ble for typhoid fever caused by the 
act of its health officer in blocking 
a sewer so that sewage backed up 
and contaminated the city water 
supply. Since the operation or 


maintenance of a sewer and the dis- 
tribution of water are both cor- 
porate or proprietary functions, the 
city is liable for the negligent acts 
of its officers and employees in deal- 
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ing with these matters, even though 
the officer responsible for the in- 
juries may have thought that he 
was acting in the interests of the 
public health. 

State laws creating state, county, 
and city boards of health do not 
take the control of water systems 
out of the hands of a city so as to 
relieve it of its duty to maintain a 
pure water supply, according to a 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Montana in 1932, in which it was 
also held that it is not necessary 
for the injured person to give no- 
tice to the city as a condition prece- 
dent to maintaining an action for 
damages due to typhoid fever re- 
sulting from the city water supply. 

In a subsequent case, decided in 
1935, this same court upheld an 
award of $1,500 to a person who 
contracted typhoid fever in the 
same epidemic, which had oc- 
curred in 1929. In discussing the 
admissibility of evidence to prove 
the negligence of the city, the Court 
ruled that circumstantial evidence 
that the city water contained ty- 
phoid bacilli was sufficient, and that 
evidence showing the presence of 
B. coli in the water could be ad- 
mitted in view of the fact that this 
organism is an indication of pol- 
lution with fecal material and is 
often an accompaniment of the B. 
typhosus, which is itself difficult to 
detect by laboratory methods. 

Where, however, the legal rep- 
resentatives of persons deceased 
from typhoid fever which was al- 
leged to have been contracted from 
a city water supply failed to show 
by a preponderance of evidence 
that the city water was the actual 
source of the disease, a finding by a 
jury in favor of the city was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Utah in 
1936. In this case, expert wit- 
nesses for the plaintiffs testified 
that the city water showed the pres- 
ence of colon bacilli, indicating 
contamination, and that the water 
was responsible for an epidemic of 
fifteen known cases of typhoid, but 
experts for the city testified that 
the water could be excluded be- 
cause most of the persons having 
the disease had been in contact 
with other definite sources of in- 
fection, such as proven typhoid car- 
riers, and, furthermore, that there 
were comparatively few cases of the 
disease in a population of 40,000 
all of whom used the city water. 
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Proof that contaminated river 
water was admitted to a city wate 
supply through a valve negligently 
left open, and that this water was 
the probable cause of a fatal case 
of typhoid fever, resulted in a judg 
ment for damages against the city, 
which was sustained late in 1936 by 
the Supreme Court of Vermont. In 
this case, it was shown that miik, 
fruit, or shellfish could not have 
caused the disease, and that at least 
seven other cases of typhoid fever 
in the city at the same time could 
have been attributed to drinking 
this polluted water supply. 

As stated elsewhere, a city may 
adopt and enforce reasonable leg 
islation to protect its public water 
supplies. In carrying out such nec 
essary public health measures, a 
municipal corporation will not be 
liable for injuries to persons or 
property. Where, for example, 
dairy cattle were driven from a city 
watershed by a city employee who 
used ordinary care in doing so, the 
city was held not to be liable for 
damages to the cattle. The main 
tenance and operation of a water 
supply and the distribution of 
water for domestic consumption 1s 
a proprietary function of a munici 
pality, but the protection of the 
water supply in the interests of the 
public health is a governmental 
function. 


This book was reviewed on page 111 of 
Tue AmMericaAN City for August, 1939 


‘The City” Now Available 
for Local Showing 


During the last four months the 
motion picture, “The City,” has been 
shown exclusively at the New York 
World’s Fair. It has been the prin 
cipal attraction in the Little Theater 
of the Science and Education Building 

Civic Films, Inc., which produced 
the film for the American Institute of 
Planners, now announces that it is to 
be distributed throughout the country. 
So as to secure as wide public interest 
as possible for the picture, it will first 
be shown in commercial theaters. At 
a later date arrangements will be made 
for renting prints to civic organiza 
tions and educational institutions. 

It is suggested that such organiza 
tions as are interested ask for showings 
through their local theaters. Distribu 
tion to commercial theaters is to be 
through World Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Landside Snow Plow on an Ohio highway 


For more than thirty years the name BAKER has 


stood for dependability in snow plows—the ability to 
get through. Safety, strength and operating ease are 
built into each of the 21 models of Baker Truck Snow 


Plows. ‘Tripping blades—scientifically curved mold- 


boards—sturdy push frames—efhcient hydraulic lift— 

these are only a few of the many features that have 

won nation-wide leadership for Bakers. You're always ‘ a 
lractor Snow Plow banking snow in Vermont 

ready with a Baker. 


Baker Snow Plows are built for many models 
of tractors, large and small, as well as for 
motor patrols. 


Ask for latest Baker Snow Plow Bulle- 
tins. Give name and model of truck 
or tractor on which snow plow is to be 
mounted. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Illinois 
S N OW p LOWS America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Plows 


for Streets and Highways. 


* BAKER TRACTOR EQUIPMENT * 
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(Continued from 


page 

equipment, from rods to transits, 
iding particularly our steel tapes. 
scrupulously clean 

, not in use. The field work was 
ied out with especial care by crews 
sisting of four experienced men. 
traverse angles were turned three 
es. All were measured 
ce. To guard against the effects of 
\perature on steel tapes, work on 
important lines was confined to 
days of 68 to 7o degrees Fahrenheit 
nd the results checked by reference to 
variation tables. 

Che office work of our engineering 
division was accomplished with the 
same degree of precision. The vol- 
uminous mathematical calculations 
and all table work, from plotting and 
tracing to reproduction, were accom- 
plished by means of the latest mechan- 


were - stored 


distances 


ical aids, 

In the title-search division, also, the 
most accurate mechanical media were 
employed in diagrammatic plotting, di- 
mensioning, and locating odd-shaped 
properties. Carefully devised forms of 
stationery for abstracting instruments 
and for compiling the required infor- 
mation were used, 

Early in 1937, under the leadership 
of J. Russel Sprague, then Supervisor- 
at-Large and now our County Execu- 
tive, the project was put on a mass- 
production scale, as had been original- 
ly planned before the depression pre- 
vented it. The Board of Supervisors, 
at a duly publicized session, voted am- 
ple funds to speed up the work. The 
Bar Association and civic organizations 
lent their solid support without politi- 
cal dissent. The increased working 
force was now reorganized into units 
composed of trained hands and fresh- 
man talent, and activity was speeded 
to such an extent that the map was 
completed in time to serve the pur- 
poses of the new county government. 


Keeping the Map Up to Date 


Changes in private ownership of 
land, as disclosed by daily recordation 
of deeds and by filing of new develop- 
ment maps, are noted immediately on 
the affected parts of the land map, and 
are compiled into official supplements 
to the map, which is thus kept up to 
date. Besides, the files and tax maps 
of the Department of Assessment are 
kept abreast of the ownership record 
by a monthly supplement, consisting 
of photostatic copies of all conveyances 
and mortgages. Every instrument of- 
fered for record's photostated. <A 
facsimile of every page of the instru- 
ment becomes a separate page in the 
proper liber. Certified copies of in- 


struments, furnished by the county 
clerk, 


similes. 


are likewise photostatic  fac- 
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Alternative Tax Results 
Graphieally Shown 


By E. E. Mariner 


Managing Director, Schenectady 


Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc. 


HE practice of maintaining a rela- 
tively stable tax rate during the 
past few years by borrowing to 
finance current relief and refunding 
other maturing bonds has brought the 
administration preparing the 1940 
budget for the city of Schenectady, 
N. Y., face to face with the need for 
formulating a fiscal plan for the next 
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ten years Lhere appear to be only 
three alternatives: 

1. The annual tax levies must be in 
creased and maintained for some 
vears at a level to per cent above 
the 19%9 levy; or 

2. More debt maturities must be post 


poned for eight to ten years by ex 


tended refinancing: or 


-TAX LEVIES, IF 


REMAIN AT 


OPERATING COSTS 


I939 BUDGET LEVEL- 


(A)- WITH MODEST 


50 FURTHER 
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4.0 


BORROWING PROGRAM, 
REFUNDING - 
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4.5} 


4.0 


3.5 "(B)-STRIGT “PAY-AS-YOU-GO" NO BORROWING, 
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“(C)-STRICT "PAY-AS-YOU-GO", EXCEPT 
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Has lowest maintenance and 
longest life 


A modern, even, travel-surface 
for traffic 


High salvage after unusually 
long service 


Withstands both weather and 
traffic damage 


Pre-manufactured surface;easily 
inspected 
The hardest, densest and tough- 
est material 


Arrests deterioration of base 
courses 
Easily repaired with simple hand 
tools 
Amply visible; no glare by day 
or night 


Permits Built-in markers for 
traffic lanes 


Has the only factory-built safety 
surface 


RESISTS DAMAGE FROM SALT AND CHEMICALS USED IN SNOW AND ICE REMOVAL 
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... IF YOU WANT 
LOWEST COST PER YEAR 
IN PAVEMENT SERVICE 


Whether you are paving a trunk-line 
highway or an obscure residential 
street, it is true economy to use brick. 
It is much more resistant to weather 
damage to which all pavements are 
necessarily exposed. Brick is too tough, 
too indestructible to be destroyed by 
weather and traffic combined! 


The greater your mileage of brick, 
the less interruption to traffic. And 
less pressure for repairs and recon- 
struction costs. 


Brick has been made and used for 
more than 50 centuries. Yet in only 


the last decade many improvements 
have been made in its manufacture. 
And in the technique of using brick 
in pavements, more progress has been 


made than in all the years before! 


You can build your community a 
brick pavement today that will far 


exceed even the unmatched perform- 


ance of brick pavements of the past. 


For further information, write to 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association, National Press Building, 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 


Washington, D. C. 
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Operating expenditures must be re- 
duced. 

n an effort to provide both public 

cials and the general public with a 

ad view of the problem, the Sche- 

ctady Bureau of Municipal Research 
ide what might be termed an ex- 
oratory study and presented a report 
th numerous charts designed to show 

e immediate effects and probable 

mg-time results that would follow the 
doption of each of several alternative 
fiscal policies. The essential portions 
of the four principal charts are shown 
in the accompanying graph. 

Owing to the long-range effects of 
such major decisions on fiscal policy, 
numerous assumptions concerning fu- 
ture city spending were necessary to 
secure a base line for portraying the 
effects of alternative policies. The as- 
sumptions made in this study were de- 
veloped in conference with city officials 
to present as true an estimate of future 
budgetary requirements as current in- 
formation permitted. These assump- 
tions were explained and tabulated in 
the report. 


The Graph (on page 77) 
Interpreted 


Line A in the graph shows the situa- 
tion which the city faces. On_ the 
basis of the Bureau's estimates, if ex- 
penditures in 1940 are maintained at 
the 1939 budget level, with a modest 
borrowing program, and no preventive 
measures are taken, there is impend- 
ing a probable increase of about $389,- 
ooo in the tax levy. This would cause 
an increase of approximately $2.50 per 
thousand on the tax rate in 1940, with 
the prospect of slightly higher amounts 
in the succeeding years to 1949. 

Line B illustrates the fact that if the 
city were to adopt a strict “pay-as-you- 
go” policy, budgeting all requirements, 
an increase of $1,189,000 on the levy 
and $7.60 on the tax rate would be 
necessary in 1940. 

If the city were to adopt the policy 
portrayed by Line B, but seek to soften 
the impact of such a major change in 
policy, by postponing year by year the 
‘maximum allowable amount of debt 
maturities to the period following 1950, 
tax levies as shown by Line C might be 
anticipated. Tax levies could not be 
held at the present level by this expe- 
dient. The 1940 levy would jump ap- 
proximately $580,000, requiring an in- 
crease of about $3.70 on the tax rate. 

If the city seeks by the expedient of 
continued refunding to avoid the tax 
rate increase required by the estimated 
budgetary needs as shown in Line A, 
the Bureau's estimates indicated that 
even the maximum allowable refund- 
ing on the most favorable retirement 
schedule probably would not suffice to 
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forestall more than three years the 
need for a choice between tax levy in 
crease or expenditure reduction. 

To illustrate the third alternative 
the Bureau estimated the expenditure 
reductions which would appear neces 
sary to avoid tax levy increases during 
the next five years. By utilizing exist 
ing refunding authorization for $200, 
ooo in the 1940 budget and $100,000 in 
the 1941 budget, a program of gradual 
cumulative expenditure reductions du 
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ing the next four years totaling 15 per 
cent in the 1943 budget appears to be 
necessary if tax levy increases are to be 
avoided. 

Recourse to refunding operations to 
level a high plateau as contrasted with 
its more frequent application to level a 
high peak is shown by the charts to 
have long-time effects very binding on 
the fiscal planning and the citizens 
tax burdens of the period ten to twenty 
vears in the future 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Effect of European War on Interest Rates 
of Municipal Bonds 


Cities OF THE UNITED STATES may 
find it harder to sell their bonds at low 
interest rates because of the outbreak 
of war in Europe, a report to the In 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
indicates. The report, by Sanders 
Shanks, New York bond authority, said 
that almost over night cities or other 
political subdivisions which wanted to 
borrow money found they would have 
to pay 14 of 1 per cent, in some cases 
114 per cent, more, depending on the 
date of maturity of the bonds for sale 
and also on the credit rating of the 
borrower. 

Expressed in terms of net interest 
rate, the index of the municipal bond 
market, taken from an average of 
credits for 20 cities, rose about 34 of 1 
per cent during the first three weeks 
of the war, the report says. Provi- 
dence, R. I., for instance, offered a 
block of bonds for sale on September 
7, and the best bid named a g per cent 
coupon rate. Less than two months 
earlier that city had sold 2 per cent 
bonds, and a year ago its 134 per cent 
bonds sold readily at a premium. 

The break in municipal bond prices 
has been more severe than in United 


States Government issues, according to 
the report, because of the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Bank has been sup 
porting the Government market by 
purchasing hundreds of millions of 
bonds. 

It is generally agreed that the days 
when cities could borrow at 2 per cent 
interest are definitely ended for the 
time being, the report states. “As to 
whether the market can be stabilized at 
something like a 3 per cent yield rate 
on prime bonds, there is no unanimity 
of opinion among the experts. 

“One school of thought believes that 
our credit reserves are so tremendous 
that the intense business activity of a 
war boom nature will not further seri 
ously disturb money rates. Others 
argue that the war means a steadily 
downward trend of all bond prices or, 
conversely, a rise in interest rates.”’ 

The United States Government bond 
market is an indicator of what states, 
cities, and other public bodies will be 
able to do with new bond issues. Prices 
of the best grade state and city bonds 
of varying maturities bear a close rela 
tionship to the prices of these Treasury 
issues, according to the report. 


Recent Sales of New Issues from September Numbers 


of The Bond Buyer 


Amount Borower and Purpose 
$178,000 Topeka, Kans., School 
190,000 Lynn, Mass., State Tax Funding 
560,000 Springfield, Mass., Relief 
102,500 Bethlehem, N. Y., Sewer 
700,000 Columbus, Ohio, Delinquent Tax 
200,000 Bourne, Mass., Water 


180,000 Bryan, Ohio, Light and Power Mortgage Revenue Aug 


2,300,000 Providence, R. L., Relief 
114,000 Lynbrook, N. Y., Gen. Improvement 
178,000 New Hampton, Iowa, Electric Revenue 
209,000 Islip, N. Y., School. 
150,000 Plainfield, Conn., Funding ; 
100,000 Marysville, Wash., Water Revenue 
150,000 Toledo, Ohio, School, Delinquent Tax 
160,000 St. Augustine, Fla., Port Dist 


Date Rate Term Basis 
of Sale %) (Years % 
Aug. 30 1.25 5.5 Avg 1. 42 
Sept. 12 2 1—5 Ser 1 89 
Sept. 15 2 1-10 Ser 1.95 
Aug. 22 2.2 10 163 2.15 
Aug. 24 2.25 5.5 Avg 2.17 
Aug. 24 2.75 16.25 Avg 2.68 

21 3 485-8 750-A. 2.84 
Sept. 12 3 1-20 Ser 2.95 
Sept. 7 3 6.25 2.98 
Sept.18 3.5 5.66-10.50-A. 3.08 
Sept. 22 3.20 10 66 Avg 3.13 
Aug. 21 3.25 10 5 Avg 3.18 
Aug. 21 $325 6 85-11.750-A 24 
Sept. 1 3.25 2.33-3 O.-A 3.245 
Sept. 6 4 19 33 Avg 4 
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In 1911, before Fairbanks-Morse Diesel gener- 
ating sets went on the job in the municipal power 
plant of Pine Bluffs, Wyoming, citizens of that 
town paid a flat rate of 15c per kilowatt-hour. 
Today Pine Bluffs’ rate schedule is 8c for the first 
40 kilowatt-hours, 3c for the next 10, and 2'%4c 
thereafter. Street lighting is free. 


The first two Fairbanks-Morse Diesel generating 
sets purchased by Pine Bluffs in 1911 and 1917 
paid for the third, purchased in 1928, and liqui- 
dated $86,000 of bonded indebtedness. The 300- 
hp. Model 32E14 F-M Diesel purchased by Pine 
Bluffs in 1937 retired the 50-hp. F-M Diesel pur- 
chased in 1917—but only from Pine Bluffs. It is 
still giving good service elsewhere. 


This is a typical Fairbanks-Morse Diesel case 
history. Satisfactory performance leads to the pur- 
chase of additional F-M equipment when such is 


Town Match 
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his 


F-M DIESEL CASE 
HISTORIES 


needed. Economical performance leads to lower 
power rates, tax reductions, free fire-fighting equip- 
ment, free street lighting, and other F-M Diesel 
dividends. If your town would like to share in 
these dividends—write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Department 1, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Branches and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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Water Rates and Service Charges 


1939—Part VIII 


( overing Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates, 


Discounts and Penalties, Installation Charges, 


Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


Hibbing, Minn. 


Present population. . 17 598 
Population served es 17 598 
Number of active services 3,37 
© 269 
Miles of water main. .... 53 447 


There are two sets of water rates in 
Hibbing, one for service within the city, 
and one outside in the township of 
Stuntz. The water rates for the city are: 


First 50,000 gals.......... $15 per 1,000 gals. 
Allover 100,000 ......... 


The minimum monthly bill is 85¢. 
The water rates outside the city, for 
the township of Stuntz, are 


First $.15 per 1,000 gals. 


The minimum monthly bill is $1.00. 

Applicants for water service are re- 
quired to sign a special card at the office 
of the Water, Light, Power and Building 
Commission and pay the following charges 
for the installation of the water services: 


service .... $20.00 
114” 60 00 


All over 2” in size are charged at the 
actual cost of installing the service. 

All fire hydrants within the village of 
Hibbing are paid for at the rate of $60 
per year, and in the township of Stuntz 
$75 each per year, and there is no sched- 
ule of charges for sprinkler heads for fire 
protection. 

A. H. HANSEN, 


Chief Engineer, Water, Light, Power 
and Building Commission. 


Williston, N. Dak. 


Present population............... 5,500 
Population served............... | 
Number of active services... .. 1,200 
“ hydrants 85 
Miles of watcr main. ......... 17 


The water rates in Williston are based 
on units of 13314 cu. ft., as follows: 


First 266 24 cu ft..... $1 00 (min. charge) 


Next 133%“ *.. 35 per 13344 cu. ft 

rom 1,200 to 20,000 cu. ft —_— = ig 
“ 20,000 to 66,666 26 cu. ft 18 

« 


All over 66,666 24 cu. ft * 


Special summer rates of 10¢ per 100 
cu. ft. are applied for all water used dur- 
ing the summer months in excess of the 


winter average, provided the bill is paid 
before the 15th of the month following 
the meter reading. The meters are reacl 
every two months. 

A $5.00 deposit, which is refunded upon 
discontinuing the water service, is re 
quired with all applications for new 
water service. The city makes no charge 
for the installation of water services, which 
are made by licensed plumbers. 

All public fire hydrants are furnished 
with water and are maintained free of 
charge by the Water Department. Pri 
vate hydrants are billed at $25 each per 
year. There are no sprinkler heads in use 
in Williston for private fire protection. 

W. H. Rosinson, 
City Engineer. 


Madison, Ind. 


Population served............... 
Number of active services sawn. re 
“ hydrants........ 183 
Miles of water main. 10 


The meter rates for water supplied to 
domestic consumers in Madison are: 


First 7,500 gals $ .20 
Next 15,000 “ 18 
77,500 15 
200,000 12 
400,000 10 
All over 1,500,000 * 06 


A 10% penalty is added to the bill if 
not paid before the 10th of the month, 
and immediately thereafter a 20-day no- 
tice is sent to the consumer, after which 
water is shut off if the bill is not paid. 

Applications for water service are made 
to the City Clerk, and no deposit is re 
quired for the tap. The individual pays 
a local plumber for the installation of 
the water service. 

No hydrant rentals are charged tor 
public fire hydrants, while private hy- 
drants are billed $8.00 each per year. 
There are no sprinkler-head installations 
for private fire protection in Madison. 

R. F. Ler, 
City Engineer. 


Red Oak, lowa 


Present population. . . 5,786 
Population served... 5,700 
Number of active services 1,871 


Miles of water main..... 


The water rates in Red Oak are: 


500 gals. « 

500 to 1,000 * 
1,000 to 2,000 * * 
2,000 to 3,000 * 
3,000 to 4,000 * 
Over 4000 * a 


< 


$ 33 per 1,000 gals 
oR “ ‘ 


\ discount of 10° is allowed if the bill 
is paid by the 1toth of the month in 


which it is due 


Ihe city makes the taps in the main 
charging $5.00 as a tapping fee, and then 
plumbers make all other connections, lay 
the service beneath the street and con 
nect with the property 

There are no hydrant rentals charged 
either for public or for private hydrants, 
nor for services to which sprinkler heads 
for fire protection are attached 


ArTHUR E. J. JoHNsOoN, 
Water Commissioner and City Engineer. 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Present population. . $2,949 
Population served 28,500 
Number of active services 8.440 
meters $8,292 
hydrants 607 
Miles of water main 87 


Water passing through meters 1s 


charged for at the following rates, sub- 
ject to the minimum monthly charges 
given in the table immediately below: 


First 3,300 cu. ft. per month or fraction thereo 


Next 30,000 cu. ft. per month or fraction thereof 
$ 08 per 100 cu. ft 

Next 300,000 cu. ft. per month or fraction thereof 
$ 065 per 100 cu. ft 

All over 333,300 cu. ft. per month or fraction thereof 
$ 045 per 100 cu. ft 


Minimum Charge 
Minimum Monthly Charge 


service connection $ 90 
2.25 
14” 3 60 
a 5 40 
3” 4 90 
4” 13 50 
6” 22 50 
ad 45 00 
10” 67 50 


All bills for water must be paid within 
15 days from the date stated on the bill, 
and if not paid are subject to a colle 


tion charge of 10% where bills are $3.00 
or less, or 3% on the amount of any bill 
in excess of $3.00. If bill remains un 
paid go days after date due, water service 
is discontinued and 4 reconnection 


charge of $1.00 is added to the bill 


Effective January 1, 1931, on Public 
Service Commission Order No. 10808, 


any domestic consumer with a 54”, 34” 


or 1” meter on the service pipe has the 
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USE THIS HANDY BUYING GUIDE 


Galvanised Corrugated Pipe: A strong 
durable pipe for all normal highway and 
municipal drainage needs, Easily handled 
in long lengths without special equipment 
or skilled labor. Supplied with full-weight 
sine coating in diameters from 8 to 96 
inches and in gages from No. 16 to No. 8. 


Paved Invert Pipe: An improved drainage 
structure widely used by street and high- 
way departments. Lasts twice as long as 
plain galvanized pipe under severe condi- 
tlons beeause it has the added protection 
of a special semooth bituminous pavement 
im the bottom——where the wear is hardest. 


Prompt Service assured by modern 
plants located throughout country. 


@ Here’s a quick reference to 
seven Armco products that are 
saving time and money for thou- 
sands of roadbuilders from coast 
to coast. On this page you'll find 
a thrifty structure for every 
problem in drainage or earth 
control. And remember, with 
each one you are assured of 
sound engineering design and 
expert craftsmanship developed 
through 33 years of Armco 
research. 

Besides helping you solve your 
problems faster and at less ex- 
pense, Armco products give you 
top performance without mainte- 
nance. This is because they are 
made of galvanized Armco Ingot 
Iron —the only low-cost metal 
proved by a third of a century of 
service under the roads. Write 
for free literature. Armco Cul- 
vert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, O. 


Perforated Iron Pipe: An efficient sub- 
drainage pipe used to collect and remove 
harmful seepage water. Rows of perfora- 
tions in the bottom admit water freely 
without clogging. Long flexible sections 
plus strong positive couplings assure a con- 
tinuous line that will not break or separate. 


Multi Plate Pipe: Developed to reduce the 
cost of large full-round drainage structures 
up to 15 feet in diameter. Average size 
installation easily erected in a few days 
by bolting together thick galvanized iron 
plates with extra-large corrugations. 
Plate gages run from No. 12 to No. 1, 


Asbestos Bonded Pipe: Assures even 
greater permanence than standard Paved 
Invert Pipe because the special bituminous 
pavement and coating are inseparably 
“bonded™ to the galvanized iron by as- 
bestos fibres. Supplied in reguler sizes 
and gages with a complete line of fittings. 


Bin-Type Retaining Walls: An improved 
cellular wall of iron designed for repair- 
ing roadway slips, preventing washouts and 
solving right-of-way problems. Saves up to 
30 per cent im cost and can be erected 
quickly im any season by local unskilled 
labor. Self-draining, stable, attractive. 


Multi Plate Arches: Used for building, re- 
lining or extending large arch-shaped strue- 
tures with standard Multi Plate sections. 
Wide variety of span and rise combina- 
tions for single waterway openings up to 
180 square feet in area. Stone or concrete 
is used for the foundation and headwalls. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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ege of paying annually in advance 

f ge 0 ) ) 

{ ollowing charges: 
. 27 00 


wy these sums a consumer is entitled 
for a 54” meter to 60,000 gals. of water 


8 
ng the year, or for a 34” meter go0,000 


or for a 1” meter 140,000 gals. Any 
excess over and above these amounts is 
rged for at the monthly meter rates 
en below. 
{ny domestic consumer having a 54”, 
or 1” meter may also pay the an- 
nual charge quarterly in advance and 
shall be entitled to receive the same quan- 
tities of water as mentioned above an- 
nually with the following quarterly 


” 


charges: 


Basis of Metered Rates Per Month 

$.13 per 100 cu. ft. 


Any excess water used over and above 
15,000 gals. in any quarter is charged and 
collected for at the rates above and billed 
with the next quarter’s bill. At the 
close of the year during which the con- 
sumer has taken water, the total con- 
sumption for the year is computed, and if 
this figure does not exceed the amount 
allowed as an annual maximum for the 
size meter in use, then any excess charges 
up to the maximum collected during the 
year are credited on the next quarterly 
bill. 

Meters are tested by the City Water 
Department upon request from a con- 
sumer and in the presence of the con- 
sumer or his agent, and upon the deposit 
of $1.00. If the meter test shows it to be 
not more than 2% fast on full flow or 
half flow, the deposit is forfeited to the 
Department. If the meter tests more 
than 2% fast, a proportionate allowance 
and refund is made on all water bills not 
more than three months old, except that 
no allowance is made on any bill less 
than the billing for the current period. 

In order to have city water turned on, 
application must be filed at the office 
of the City Water Works and there is a 
charge of 50c for setting the meter, and an 
additional charge of 50c for houses ap- 
plying for water for the first time, to 
cover the cost of meter connections which 
ire permanently attached to the plumb- 
ing fixtures. In addition to the meter- 
setting charge, the applicant is required 
to pay the minimum charge from the 
date of the turning-on of the water to 
the next regular meter reading date. 

The City Water Department installs the 
service pipe connections from the street 
mains to the curb line at a cost of $21 
for a 34” service line and $25 for a 1” 
service pipe. The charge for installing 
larger service pipe connections is the cost 
of material and labor plus 10%. 

The charge for public fire hydrants is 
$1.6624 per month, and water used by 
municipal departments is billed at .o6 per 
100 cu. ft., with no discount for cash pay- 


ment, 
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For private fire protection the charges 
are: 


Per private fire hydrant, per month . $5.00 
Per 2” standpipe or steamer connection per 
1.00 
Per 3” standpipe or steamer connection per 
Per 4” standpipe or steamer connection per 
month. . 4 00 


Per 6” standpipe or steamer connection per 
month. . 5 00 


L. Link, 
Manager, City Water Works. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Present population. ...... ‘ ... 6,000 
Population served... ... 6,000 
Number of active services ate 1,649 
Miles of water main.......... je” 21.2 


The water consumption charge in Fort 
Atkinson is based on the following 
schedule: 


First 1,000 cu. ft. per quar.$.11 per 100 cu. ft 
Next ~ * 09 


An additional 40c per quarter 1s 
charged for each additional consumer 
connected to a meter. Bills for water 
service are computed on a basis of a 
fixed service charge, which is the mini- 
mum bill for the class of service given, 
plus the above charge for the amount 
of water actually consumed. The service 
charges with one consumer on the meter 
are as follows: 


44” to 1° meter...... $ 90 per quarter 
1% 200 * “ 


” 


For consumers with 1” or larger me- 
ters who are not connected for two con- 
secutive quarters, the service charge is 
increased to 15% over the charge for 
continuous service, while the water con- 
sumption charge remains the same as for 
continuous service. The disconnection 
and reconnection charges in such cases 
are the same as where service is ren 
dered for part of the year only. 

Where water service is required for a 
period of less than one full quarter, the 
service charge is the same as for the full 
quarterly period, and the water consump- 
tion is computed on the basis of 15¢ per 
100 cu. ft. The disconnection and re- 
connection charges are the same as where 
service is rendered for part of the year 
only. 

Meters are read every three months, 
and bills for service are payable at the 
Municipal Office between the ist and the 
10th of the month following the meter 
readings. Bills not paid by the last due 
date are subject to a penalty of 5%, the 
minimum penalty being 10c on any one 
account. Bills not paid within go days 
after due are subject to the disconnec- 
tion of service. Notice of such proposed 
disconnection is served upon the delin- 
quent consumer at least five days before 
the service is actually disconnected. A 
charge of $1.50 is made, which must be 
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paid together with all bills for service 
due and outstanding before the service is 
restored. The meters are installed and 
maintained by the Water Department, 
and no charge is made the consumer for 
any meter installed and maintained upon 
his premises 

Applications for water service are made 
at the Municipal Office upon special 
blanks provided for that service. Where 
the applicant is not the owner of the 
premises, a deposit of $5 is required as a 
guaranty for payment ot water accounts 
In lieu of a deposit the written guaran 
tee of the owner of the premises is ac- 
cepted. Interest at the rate of 5°% com 
puted upon the basis of full months is 
paid on all deposits. Interest ceases when 
service is discontinued, and deposits are 
then repaid in full together with interest 
when all accounts due have been paid in 


full. 


The Water Department furnishes ma 
terial and labor for the installation of 
water service pipe to a_ point approxi 
mately 2 feet from the street side of the 
sidewalk line, including the curb cock 
and curb box The extension of such 
service from this point into the con 
sumer’s premises is made entirely at the 
expense of the consumer. ( opper or lead 
pipe is used for small services A tap 
or installation fee, which must be paid 
in advance at the time of filing the ap 
plication for water service, is required 
as follows: 


s” or smaller service $15 00 
18 00 
14" 24 00 
114” 30 00 
2° 40 00 


For taps larger than 2” the consume 
or applicant must pay the actual cost of 
the installation, including all labor, ma 
terials, etc., plus a charge of 15% for 
overhead. The tap fee entitles the con 
sumer to a service connection limited to 
50 ft. for all pipe sizes up to and includ 
ing 2”. 

Consumers purchasing water under the 
regular rate for industrial, commercial or 
residence service, where the service is 
used for part of the year only, pay a 
disconnection charge of $1.50 when the 
service is disconnected, and a reconnec 
tion charge of $1.50 when service is re- 
sumed, where the service involves the 
same consumer and the same premises 

An annual charge of $5,500 is made to 
the city of Fort Atkinson for fire prote: 
tion, plus $38 for each hydrant installed 
in excess of 99. No charge is made for 
sprinkler heads for private fire conne¢ 
tions. 

E. F. KLemenrt, 
City Engineer 


Trenton, Mo. 


Present population 7,200 
Population served. .... 7,200 
Number of active services. . aeees 1 800 
meters.... 1,800 
hydrants 170 


Miles of water main. 


The minimum charge per month is 75¥ 
for which 190 cu. ft. of water is fur 
nished without further charge. The water 
rates beyond this point are: 
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Do you want to 


Cut Down on Costs 
? 
Here’s a pump that will doit pepuce sERVICE 
PIPE COSTS 


With the Hays Copper Service 
Method you get economy through 

easy installation and long life. You 

make smooth bends replace sharp 

fitting turns. You get better flow 

characteristics by reduced friction. 

You eliminate a great deal of dig- 

A Homelite 3” Portable Pump ging. 

saves money many ways. It , 

lays All this to benefit your city—what- 

gett ete with bull ever piping method you now use 

shed to the Hays makes it easy to adapt to 

copper. Investigate the Hays Copper 
yt suction lift and automatic Service Method — Write today. 

self-priming fast enough to 

keep seepage in amounts 


always at strainer level. MAYS MFG. COMPANY 


over it « 


ibo 


more importan it cuts main- 
tenan osts “because it is 
non-clogging and built to stand | “ 
up un de the toughest service. | PLUMBING BRASS 
Send fe our latest bulletin. . BATH FIXTURES 


HOMELITE CORPORATION AA Y > 


210 Riverdale Avenue Port Chester, N. Y., eS 


The EDDY Valve 


The Eddy Valve has a number of distinctive features which it will pay 
you to study. For example, the gates are free to revolve on the trun- 
nions, so as not always to seat in the same position. 


Write us for further details. 
Also manufacturers of the well-known Eddy Hydrant 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD Representatives NEW YORK 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, III. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


EXPANDING ROOT CUTTER & SEWER CLEANER 


Open and in action removing roots and caked sediment like this. 


It Fits in on Every Sewer Cleaning Job 


Adjusted in 30 seconds to fit any sewer from 8 to 30 inches. 


Will clean the entire sewer wall, top, and sides as well as the bottom, 
cutting and removing the roots and caked sediment, putting the sewer 
system in almost 100% clean condition. 


Write for our mew catalog on complete sewer 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE ‘COMPANY 


Patented 108 East Walnut St. Nappanee, Ind. 
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<2 | During October we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 


310 cu. ft $40 per 100 cu. ft. 
i 1,000 “ 25 “4 
174 
nd 5,000 « 15 
10,000 * * 12 
rth 10,000 oo 
10,000 * * OS 


xcess of 50,000 


[hese rates are subject to a 10% dis 
unt if the bill is paid by the 16th of the 
nth following billing. 

[he application for water service 
ymounts to a contract, in which the ap 
plicant agrees to keep all pipes and fit- 
ngs in good condition in order to pre- 
ent waste, and to be responsible for all 
ater going through the meter. It fur- 
her contains a statement of the rates 
which are charged. No deposit is re- 
quired if the applicant is considered to 
have good credit. 

All water services are installed by 
plumbers, and sprinkler heads for pri- 
vate fire protection are similarly in 
stalled. 

The sum of $6,000 a year is paid by the 
city to the municipal utility for hydrant 
rentals from general taxes until 1944. 

W. E. RALLs, 


Superintendent, Municipal Utilities. 


Minot, N. Dak. 


Present population....... i 16,099 
Population served 17,100 
Number of active services = 2,684 
“ meters 2,684 

345 
Miles of water main........ .. 20 


The minimum charge for water per 
month in Minot, which is for the first 134 
cu. ft., is 75c. Thereafter the following 
rates are charged: 


Over 134 to 40,000cu. ft. $.25 for each 134 cu ft. 
“ 40,000 to 65,000 25 


All bills are payable on or before the 
1oth of the month following that tor 
which service is rendered. If not paid by 
the 18th, the service is discontinued. A 
discount of 5% is allowed if the bill is 
paid before the 1oth of the month. 

A $1.00 permit fee is charged to 
plumbers who are installing water services 
for prospective consumers. There is no 
charge for city fire hydrants nor for sprin- 
kler heads for fire protection. 

Jay W. Buss, 
City Manager. 


Concord, Mass. 


Present population. ....... 7,723 

Population served. . 7,500 

Number of active services 

meters aw 1,686 

Miles of water main.............. ae 


The minimum charge for water in Con- 
cord is $14 per year and the following 
meter rates are in force: 


Up to 3,000 cu. t. per quarter $.26 per 100 cu. ft 
Excess above 3,000 up to 10,000 


cu. ft. per quarter.......... nae 
Excess above 10,000 up to 50,000 

Excess above 50,000 cu. ft. per 


The earlier charge of 75¢ per year per 
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quarter-inch of nominal size of meter as 
meter rent, with a minimum charge of 
$2.00 per year, has been discontinued. 

Those desiring water service sign an 
application, and the town makes the tap 
at its expense and installs the service 
pipe from the main to the street line 
From the street line to the house, the 
town does the work, and the applicant is 
billed at cost. 

The town makes an appr priau.on of 
$11,500 yearly for fire-hydrant service 
which is equal to about $32 per hydrant. 
There is no charge for fire services to 
sprinkler heads on private property 

Joun H. Rosinson, 


Superintendent, Water and Sewer 
Department. 


Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Present population 7,230 
Population served 1,638 
Number of active services 1,638 
meters. . 1,648 

“* hydrants 143 
Miles of water main 22 4 


The water rates for all purposes are: 


First 1,000 gals. used per day $ - 5 per 1,000 gals 


«300 «© « «© « 
40,000 “ « 12 > 5 


In excess of 50,000 gals. used 


The minimum charge is 75¢ per month 
per meter, and there is a 5%% discount on 
all bills above the minimum if paid with 
in 10 days of the date of the bill. 

Applicants for water service sign a tor 
mal application and make a_ deposit 
equivalent to the estimated cost of fur 
nishing water for one month. The Cen- 
tral Power Co. does not install water 
services, this being done by licensed 
plumbers. 

Hydrant rentals, both public and pri 
vate, are $35 each per year and, there 
being no sprinkler heads installed in 
Nebraska City, no charge is included in 
the rate schedule. 

Dan Hitt, 
Manager and Superintendent, Central 
Power Co., Nebraska City. 


Kewanee, Hil. 


Present population TCT 17,000 
Population served . 15,000 
Number of active services 
meters . 3,250 

Miles of water main. ....... 45 


The minimum rate in Kewanee is $1.50 
per quarter, and bills are rendered each 
month at 1c per 100 cu. ft. above the rates 
given below, and a discount of ic per 100 
cu. ft. is allowed on all bills paid on or 
before the goth of the month. The sched- 
ule of rates is: 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
27 


First 6,000 cu. ft. per quarter 
Next 30,000° * * Jia 17% 
All over 36,000 * $10 


Consumers desiring water service sign a 
special application in which they agree to 
pay all charges connected with turning on 
the supply and to abide by the conditions, 
rules and regulations of the Water De 
partment. There is no charge for this ap- 
plication. The city installs all new water 
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services, billing the consumer at the actual 
cost. 

The city of Kewanee is charged a lump 
sum annually for hydrant rentals, the 
amount being based on the estimated 
value of the equipment devoted to fire 
protection service, and averages about 
$55 per hydrant per year No charges 
are made for sprinkler head service 

In connection with the water bill a 
sewer-rental charge is made quarterly to 
domestic water users, as follows 


$1.50 or less $1 00 
Between $1 51 and$2_.50 1 25 
3.76 * §.00 1.65 
™ 6 26 7 50 1 90 


Where the water bill for a quarter is in 
excess of $8.75, the charge is 25° of the 
water bill. 

For commercial users, defined as any 
premises on which a business or enter 
prise is carried on for gain or profit, the 
quarterly charge is 30%, of the water bill 
for the quarter, provided, however, that 
for such commercial users as are not 
users of city water the charge shall be 
based on the number of their employees 
at the rate of 25¢ per employee per quar 
ter. The charge for schools, hospitals 
and clubs is 30% of the water bill per 
quarter. For parks, the charge is 10% 
of the water bill per quarter, while for 
churches it is $1.50 per quarter, and tor 
the public buildings of the city of 
Kewanee the charge is $300 per quarter, 
In the event that these charges for sewer 
age service are not paid within 60 days 
after the rendition of the bill, the charges 
become delinquent and constitute liens 
upon the real estate for which the sewer 
age services have been supplied 

] A. Topp, 


Superintendent, Kewanee Municipal 
Water Department 


Pittsburg, Kans. 


Present population 19,318 
Population served 25,000 
Number of active services 5,673 
“ meters 5,478 
hydrants 337 
Miles of water main 70 


The water rates in Pittsburg are 


First 100,000 gals $ 25 per 1,000 gals 

Next 50,000 22 = 


rhe minimum charge is 50c per month, 
and no receipt is mailed to a custome: 
unless his bill amounts to at least $1.00. 

A deposit of $3.00 is required from 
tenants living in rented houses when ap 
plication is made for water service. De 
posits of $5.00 and $10 are required from 
business people, and the approximate 
amount of one month's consumption from 
industries. Where an owner of property 
signs up and guarantees payment of the 
water bill, no deposit is required from 
the tenant. 

The city does not install any services, 
these being put in by licensed plumbers, 
the Water Department receiving a $2.50 
tap charge, $1.25 for the corporation fit- 
ting, and $2.50 for the meter tile and 
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...THE SUSTAINED 
flecuracy OF BADGER 
METERS SUSTAINS 
Revenue 


» eo unvarying accuracy of Badger Disc 
Meters sustains full revenue from your 
lines. Precision construction, close toler- 
ance fits, highly sensitive disc action .. . 
these are Badger basic elements that pro- 
vide the acme of accuracy — beyond the 
approved and accepted standards. 


Badger Meters have been measuring the 
waters of the world for over 30 years... 
they are tried and tested. 


BADGER METER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices: New York City, Tampa, Fla., Seattle, Wash., 
Savannah, Ga., Kansas City, Mo., Marshalltown, Iowa, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Chicago, Il, Waco, Texas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BADGER , 
Know Badger meters | 


better. You can have bP 


complete facts by \ 


writing for Bulletin. 


Mention THe AMERICAN City—it helps, 
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covr. The city maintains the service 
for) the main to the curb cock after the 
firs. installation. Lead services are re- 
d in the streets. 


qt 

vere are no private hydrants in Pitts 
burg. The Water Department receives 
fr the general revenue 14-mill cover- 


ne hydrant rentals, sewerage, and the 
use of water by parks and other miscel- 
lancous city property. The valuation of 
the water works is approximately $15,000,- 
ooo. There is only one sprinkler head in- 
stallation in the city and this is in a two- 
story building. A yearly flat rate charge 
of Ses is made for this service connection. 
Cunt B. RANKIN, 
Commissioner, Water Department. 


St. Marys, Pa. 


8,000 
Number of active services.............. 1,768 


[he meter rates applying to St. Marys, 
Pa., and vicinity are based on a quarterly 
minimum charge depending upon the size 
of the meter and for which an allowance 
for water used is made, as follows: 


"meter, or less $2.00 allows 20Cgals. per quar. 


3.00 

6.00 “ 1400 « 
15.00 “ 3200 « 
39.00 “ 12000 « 
©. 5.00 * 28900 * « 


Water used above the minimum allow- 
ance is billed at the following rates: 


Per 1,000 gals 


First 30,000 gals. or less per quar. $.45 
Next 300,000 * * * .30 


A discount of 10% is allowed on the 
amount of the minimum charge included 
in each bill for metered service, pro- 
vided the bill is paid within 15 days from 
the date the bill is rendered. If any bill 
for water service is not paid on or before 
the 15th day of the month on which it is 
due and payable, the service may be dis- 
continued after due notice. A _ turn-off 
charge of $1.00 must be paid when water 
is turned off for any violation of the terms 
of the application or rules of the company 
or for failure to pay water rent when due. 
In such cases the water is not turned on 
until after all water rents, bills for meter 
repairs or meter testing due the company 
have been paid. 

Application for water service is made by 
signing a standard form of application, 
following which the water company in- 
Stalls at its own expense and continues to 
maintain the service connection to the 
premises. ‘The service connection includes 
the corporation cock, the pipe from the 
corporation cock to the curb stop cock, the 
curb stop cock and the curb box. De- 
posits may be required from consumers 
taking service for a period of less than 30 
days, in an amount equal to the estimated 
gross bill for the period. Deposits may 
be required from all other customers, but 
never in excess of the estimated gross bill 
for a single billing period plus one month, 
or a maximum period not to exceed four 
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months, the minimum deposit being 
$5.00. Deposits are returned to the cus- 
tomer when he has paid undisputed bills 
for service over a period of 12 consecutive 
months. Any consumer who has had a 
deposit returned is not required to make 
a new deposit unless the service has been 
discontinued and the consumer's credit 
standing impaired. 

The annual charge for public fire hy 
drant service is $45 each per year. The 
charges for private fire protection are 
based on the size of the service line, as 
follows: 


Each per \ ear 
Minimum charge for a 2” service line 


< 06 
« « 4” « 156 
300 


Hose connections, including fire hydrants 20 


A charge of 5c each for sprinkler heads, 
or a charge for hose connections, is made 
only in case the charge amounts to more 
than the minimum charge above, in 
which case it replaces the minimum 
charge. 

Puiie Dixon, 
Manager, St. Marys Water Co 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Present population. ...... 45,000 
Population served......... eer ... 45,000 
Number of active services . ean cove Mee 
9,398 
994 


The city is divided into six districts, 
each being billed twice a year, beginning 
with District 1 in January, District 2 in 
February, etc. The first 1,600 cu. ft. of 
water or less is furnished for the mini- 
mum charge for each size meter on the 
semi-annual bill. From this point the 
rates are as follows: 


Nest 7,400 &....... ..8 cents per 100 cu. ft 
Excess over 1,129,000 ft 3 


Parochial schools pay one-half of the 
above rates, and fish hatcheries 25% of 
these rates. A 10°, penalty is added for 
failure to pay the bill on or before the 
15th day of the month in which the bill 
is due. Failure to pay the bill within 25 
days after it is due results in the water 
being shut off. 

The minimum six months’ bills for va- 
rious sizes of meters are: 


1” to 1.5” meters..... 3.50 


The semi-annual charge for unmetered 
service is the minimum set for metered 
service applied to the size of service con- 
nection used by the customer. The only 
unmetered services in La Crosse are fire 
protection lines or sprinkler systems. 

The city pays the cost of mains, and 
the property owner pays fer the service 
from the main to the house. The ser- 
vices must be installed by a_ licensed 
plumber, but the City Water Department 
employees install the meter, the owner- 
ship of which is retained by the Water 
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Department. The meter is maintained 
by the Department. Only repairs of frozen 
meters or damage by neglect of the cus 
tomer are chargeable to the owner. 
FRANK J. DockENDORFF, 
Chief Clerk, Board of Public Works. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Present population 7,000 
Population served 7,000 
Number of active services 2,200 
Miles of water main a4 


[he minimum charge for metered water 
in Stroudsburg is $1.67 per month. In 
addition to this, there is a consumption 
charge as follows for hotels, boarding 
houses, public garages and other large 
users of water: 

Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 100,000 cu. ft. per month $1 00 
Over 100,000 * * * : 35 

All bills for water served by meter are 
payable monthly, covering service given 
during the preceding month. 

Both public fire hydrants and private 
sprinkler heads are free. 

A. A. Hoprook, 
General Manager, Monroe County Water 
Supply Co., Stroudsburg, Pa 


Seneca Falls, N. 1s 


Present population. .......... 6,443 
Population served............ 6,643 
Number of active services..... 1,960 
meters iene 1,860 
Miles of water main.............. 18 5 


The present water rates, which went 
into effect on May 1, 1935, for the village 
of Seneca Falls, are: 

First 5,000 cu. ft.per month $30 per 100 cu. ft 


Next 10,000 * 
All ove: 15,000 * 


« 10 “#6 


The minimum charges per month for 
metered service are: 


54” meter . $1.50 


1: 
20.00 
26 50 


eer 


If water bills are not paid on or before 
the 1st of the month following the date 
of issue, 5% is added, and 1% additional 
charged for each month thereafter until 
paid. Whenever meter bills have re 
mained unpaid for more than go days, 
the Board of Water Commissioners re- 
serves the right to cut off the supply of 
water until the bill, interest, and the cost 
of any suit brought to collect the bill 
are paid, together with a charge of $1.0 
for turning on the water again. 

Meters are removed and tested upon ré 
quest of the property owner, and if found 
correct, slow, or not to exceed 2% fast 
a minimum charge of $1.50 is made for 
the test, and any additional expense of 
removing and testing must be paid by 
the property owner. 


Applications for a permit to connect 
to the service or supply lines must be 
made at the office of the Water Com. 
missioners and includes a full statement 
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a, 2 00 
2 25 
1%’ = 3 00 
9" 4 25 
3° 
4” ‘ 
6" 
8° 
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the YEARS and the 


can prove 
PIPE PERFORMANCE 


Various technical tests and analyses, however impor- 
tant, simply forecast performance expectancy. Only 
actual use can prove performance. 


The more than 30 years in-the-ground record of 
GOHI pipe furnishes indisputable evidence of the 
enduring qualities of GOHI Pure Iron-Copper Alloy 

the longest-lived, low-cost ferrous culvert metal. 
To use GOHI pipe is to enjoy the profitable advan- 
tages of complete dependability, extra years of wear, 
and freedom from costly upkeep. 


nm require- 
published 
spec ify ing 


Meets copper-bearing pure irc 
ments in all specifications 
by nationally recognize 
authorities. 


DO YOU HAVE A COPY OF THIS 
modern culvert practice, 
data and tables, is 
ddress fabricator 


72-page book of 
containing valuable 
yours for the asking. 


nearest you. 


CORRUGATED 


New England Bolt Co. 
Central Culvert Co. 
Capital City Culvert Co. . 

Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co. S. Portland, Me. 
Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. Denver, Colo. 
Dixie Culvert Mfg. Co. ° Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Paul Corrugating Co. St. Paul, Minn. 


Everett, Mass. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Madison, Wis. 


CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, INC., 


NEWPORT, KY. 
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| SEWAGE PLANT SUPTS.!: 


Use INERTOL 


Protective Coatings 
for Concrete and Steel 
in Sewage Treatment Plants 


Keep the plants clean, sanitary and attractive inside and o 

and protect iron and steel parts from rusting. Many beautif 

colors. Save time and money by using INERTOL Waterproof: g 
and Protective Compounds for concrete sewers, Sewage tank 
pumping stations, service buildings, machinery, railings, pip: 
lines, etc. 


Write for details to: 


eRr 
INERTOL CO., Nc. 
101 Broadway New York 


Enamet Branch: 


64 So. Park San Francisco 


IN WATER PLANTS. 
Raw Water Aeration 
EROM 


Quick Chemical Mixing 
ACRATOR=- MIXER 


Coagulant Mixing 
Contact Mixing 
Recarbonation 
Filtered Water Aeration ? 

ous 7 A type and capacity to 


IN SEWAGE PLANTS | fit every existing or con- 
templated plant. 
Activated Sludge Aeration __ 


Trickling Filter Auxiliary Gravity—Rotary 
Mixing for Chemical 
Precipitation Pneumatic—Pressure. 


| Write for illustrated folder. 


Vogt Mfg. Co. Ine. xy. 


The perfected fitting for raising water 
meters set too low. Connects between old 
couplings and makes meters easier to 
read and change. All brass and copper. 
Made in several heights and sizes. 


Write for further information and catalog. 


THE FORD METER BOX CO. 


WABASH, INDIANA, U. S. A, 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 


BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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| — ETTING AND TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR WATER METERS 
| } 
maximum accuracy on large and small 
floss + lewer stoppages and siickages 
| The MAXIMUM 
WATER 
| 
| 
|| 
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ie uses to which the water is to be 
and must be signed by the applicant 
his authorized agent. Arrangements 
st be made for the payment of the 
rges fixed by the Water Commissioners 
the connection. The Commissioners 
nish the service pipe, the curb cock 
| corporation cock, do all the work, 
cluding excavation, backfilling and re- 
paving, and furnish all material up to and 
ncluding the curb cock box. The charges 
for this service are costs plus 15%. 
Private fire hydrants are billed at $35 
each per year, private fire hose connec- 
tions $3 per year, and automatic sprinklers 
per head per year. There is a flat 
charge of $12,000 per year for municipal 
fire hydrants. 
S. W. Prarrt, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Miles City, Mont. 


Present population. ...... . 7,300 
Population served...... . 6,375 
Number of active services.......... . 1,515 
Miles of water main.............. Pe 29 6 


The water rates with and without the 
20%, discount, which is allowed for pri- 
vate homes, are as follows: 


With No Discount 
0 to 5,000gals. per month$!.50 min. charge 
Per 1,000 Gals 


5,000 “ 6,000 * $2314 
75,000 * 300,000 * re 1314 
Over 300,000 gals 10 


With 20% Discount 
0 to 5,000 gals. per month$1.50 min. charge 
Per 1,000 Gals. 


5,000 “ 6,000 “ 1824 
6,000 75,000 * .16 
75,000 * 300,000 * 

O08 


The minimum charge varies with the 
size of the meter as follows: 


1% 
25.00 


PRR e 


A $5 meter deposit is required when an 
application is made for water service. The 
city installs the water mains in the center 
of streets, taps the mains and furnishes 
the corporation cock, but the property 
owner, through local plumbers, lays the 
service and pays for the line. A standard 
meter box and curb cock are required. 


A charge of $5 per year is credited to 
the water fund for each fire hydrant. 
There are no private fire hydrants con- 
nected to the city supply. No charge is 
made for sprinkler head installation fer 
private fire protection. 

Kurt WIEL, 
City Engineer. 


Uvalde, Texas 


Present population....... vara . 6,700 
Population served...... 6,700 
Number of active services . 1,150 
Miles of water main........ . 20 


The minimum water charge for domes- 
tic services in Uvalde is $1.50, which 
allows the use of 4,000 gals. of water per 
month. Water used over the minimum 
is billed at 10c per 1,000 gals. This is 


subject to a 10%, discount for prompt 
payment. In summer months the dis 
count is 20%, which also applies to the 


minimum charge. 

Applicants for water service are re 
quired to make a $5 mete deposit, which 
is refunded when service is discontinued. 
There is no other charge for the installa 
tion of a water service. 

No charge is made for either public or 
private fire hydrant service, nor is there 
any charge for services to which sprinkler 
heads are attached for private fire pro 
tection. 

R. W. Evans, 
Manager, Water Department 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Present population. . . 21,000 
Population served. . . 21,000 
Number of active services 4,500 
= “ meters..... 4,500 
hydrants..... 400 
Miles of water main. 55 


rhe monthly water rates for Cheyenne 


are: 

First 1,000 gals. or less $1.25 

Nest 3400 25 per 1,000 gals 

From 8,000 to 30,000 gals 
“ 30,000 to 50,000 * 
50,000 to 200,000 * os * 
200,000 to 500,000 oe #8 

All over 500,000 gals...... 06 * 


The minimum is $1.25 per month for 
meters smaller than 3”, and for those 3” 
or larger the minimum is $15 per month. 
During the summer, when water is used 
for irrigating lawns, etc., one-half rates 
are charged on all above 3,000 gals. for 
residential users only. The meters are all 
owned by the city, and no meter rental 
is charged. 

The City Water Department makes the 
taps in the water mains, inserts the cor- 
poration cocks and lays the service pipe 
upon application and payment of the 
water tap and meter installation fees 
listed, by the person making the appli 
cation. The charges for taps are $30 for « 
4" tap, $45 for a 34” tap, and $60 for a 
1” tap, and larger sizes at actual cost. 
These charges include a service line com- 
plete from the main to and including the 
stop box. Copper services only are now 
used on the smaller sizes, and cast iron is 
used for 2” and larger sizes. 

No charge is made for fire hydrants or 
for the use of the water by the city in 
parks, etc. There are also no charges for 
sprinkler heads for fire protection. 

H. G. Watson, 
City Engineer. 


Metropolis, Ill. 


Present population. ... 7,500 
Population served... . ... 7,500 
Number of active services . 1,800 
Miles of water main..... 15 


Domestic water rates in Metropolis are 
$1.34 per month flat charge for a sink, 
lavatory, bath and stool. When applica- 
tion is made for the installation of a 
water service, the consumer is required 
to deposit one month’s water charge in 
advance plus an additional charge of 
$1.00, the cost for tapping the main. A 
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flat charge of 67¢ per month is made 
where a consumer uses only one faucet. 

Water meters are installed only at 
schools, on railroad properties and the 
post office. The rates are 


First 5,000 gals $ 40 per 1,000 ga 
Next 5,000 * . 
Allover 20,000 * ....... 


All public fire hydrants are free, and 
private hydrants are billed at 67¢ per 
month each. There are no charges fot 
sprinkler heads for private fire protec 
tion 

W. F. Marperry 
Superintendent, Water and Light Plant 


Woonsocket, 


Present population 50.000 
Population served 66,000 
Number of active services 8,000 
= “ meters 8,000 
a “ hydrants 1,200 
Miles of water main 90 


The minimum charge for the use of 
city water is 310 per year, or $2.50 per 
quarter. Meter rates based upon quarterly 
use are as follows 


First 10,000 cu. ft. or less $ 21 per 100 cu. ft 
Second 16,000 es 
Third 10,000 * * 15 

Znexcess of 30,000 * * * 


Quarterly bills are due and payable on 
the ist day of January April, July and 
October, and if bills remain unpaid 29 
days after due, the water may be shut off 
without further notice All water so shut 
off is not turned on again until the water 
bills have been paid and $1.00 additional 
paid for turning off and on 


Applications for water service are made 
at the office of the Water Department on 
its prescribed form, at which time the 
name of the plumber who is to do the 
work must be given. All work must be 
done by regularly licensed plumbers who 
have given bond to the city. The drilling 
of the distributing mains, the insertion 
of ferrules, and the manipulation of stock 
cocks and gates is done only by em 
ployees of the Water Department. The 
Department will furnish and install a 54” 
service to and including the stop-and- 
waste cock and service box at the curb 
ing, and will maintain the service at no 
cost to the customer. Services of larger 
sizes are installed by the Department at 
the expense of the water taker. All pipes 
beyond the stop-and-waste cock at the 
curbing must be installed and maintained 
at the expense of the water taker 

All meters are owned, installed, removed 
and maintained by the Water Depart 
ment. Consumers are required to make 
a deposit proportional to the cost of the 
meter for all sizes except 54” ihe de 
posit is $10 and is held as security for the 
meter and water rates, and is forfeited by 
the willful breaking of the seals, non- 
payment of rates, or damage to the meter 
by neglect or carelessness on the part of 
the water taker 

Rentals for fire hydrants, both public 
and private, are $30 each per year. All 


sprinkler services are metered 
C. W. MILLs, 


Superintendent, Water Department. 
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BUT IT STRIKES OUT ON MATHEWS 


STRIKE 1 


Water on the threads—the primary cause of 
above-ground freezing—cannot freeze a 
Mathews. Water never reaches the Mathews 
threads, because they are in a sealed chamber, 
protected from rain, snow or spray by a roof- 
like shield operating nut, and from internal 
water by the stuffing box. 


STRIKE 2 


The rugged Mathews protection case is designed 
to absorb all the thrust that frozen ground ex- 
erts as it heaves upwards. Instead of cracking 
the castings or breaking the hydrant from the 
main, frost simply lifts the loose protection case, 
putting no strain on water-carrying parts. It also 
lets you change hydrants as you would change 
a tire—simply by unscrewing the barrel, lifting 
it out through the protection case, and inserting 
a spare barrel. 


STRIKE 3 


The Mathews’ positive and automatic drain 
valve keeps the hydrant dry—it leaves no 
water standing in the barrel to freeze. A prop- 
erly set Mathews cannot freeze. 


Standardize on Mathews for all-weather service and 
insure your community constant protection. Keep a spare 
Mathews barrel and save time and money. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R.D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrT¥? 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Cham ber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Municipal Stone Quarries 
Aid City Parks 


PuEBLO, CoLo.—Municipal improve- 
ments in Pueblo have advanced at least 
fifteen years beyond their normal de- 
velopment through the city’s vigorous 
cooperation with the Federal work- 
relief program. That development has 
been particularly noticeable in munic- 
ipal parks, although no part of this 
city of 50,000 population has been 
neglected. 

Pueblo has eight parks, the two larg- 
est being Mineral Palace, site of the 
famous Mineral Palace museum, and 
City Park. Similar improvements have 
been carried out in all of them, but 
the most extensive developments have 
been in the two larger parks. Play- 
grounds have been developed in all 
parks, eliminating the necessity for 
children in one district of the city to 
go considerable distances to reach park 
play areas. 

Improvements in Mineral Palace 
Park are typical. Constructed of 
native stone, a combination boat-house 
and pavilion have been built in this 
park. A wading pool has been in- 
stalled for youngsters, and a rest room 
and bath-house have been constructed. 
A subway beneath a park drive con- 
nects the playgrounds and the bath- 
house, eliminating the danger of chil- 
dren crossing the thoroughfare. 

Driveways have been oiled through- 
out the park. Lake Clara has been 
dredged and its sides have been walled 
with rock, so that comparatively little 
leakage occurs. Formerly, it was diffi- 
cult to keep the lake filled. 

Many of these WPA improvements 
have been made possible by the city’s 
operation of two stone quarries, a 
woodmill and a sewer-pipe plant. The 

ity has obtained 25 cents credit per 
yard from the Federal Government for 
rock and stone used on WPA projects. 
Savings also have been effected through 
the operation of the woodmill and pipe 
plant. By furnishing materials, the 
city has supplied about one-third of 
the required sponsor's contribution 
without the necessity of putting up the 
full amount in cash. 

Pueblo has not just passively ac- 
cepted the Federal WPA program, but 
has worked actively with that agency. 
The result has been not only to supply 
work for those on relief and bring 
Federal funds into the city, but also to 
increase the capital account of the com- 


Top—On Sunday nights in summer thousands listen to band concerts broadcast by 
loudspeaker system from this band-shell built by the WPA on an island in Mineral 
Palace Park at Pueblo. The shell is large enough for a 36-piece band and has a dressing 
room beneath the stage. At the left are shown the bath-house, and a bridge spanning 
the water to the island. 

Middle—The bath-house in Mineral Palace Park is used mostly by children before and 
after using the large wading pool. A subway under a park road connects the bath-house 
with the pool. At the right is a rear view of the Lake Clara boat-house, which is 40 by 
100 feet. 

Bottom—This is typical of wading pools installed in Pueblo parks. It is 50 by 100 
feet, and 3 feet deep at the deep end. Lights are installed for night use, and hundreds 
of children play in it daily. 
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Depend upon it — 


Any meter you buy from the Buffalo 
Meter Company has top quality de- 
sign, materials and construction. We 
sell no second-line of meters. 


Easy assembly of open or oil-enclosed 
gear train—saves repair or cleaning 
time; avoids trouble always found in 
complicated devices. 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
2902 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SIMPLEX 


RATE-OF-FLOW 
CONTROLLERS 


Offer the following advantages: 


Simplification of Piping Layout. 
Reduction of Construction and _ Installation 
Costs, 

. Simplification of Maintenance Problems. 


. Reduction of Unrecoverable Head Loss 


Across Controller. 
. Flexibility of Installation. 


. Utilization of more of the Available Operat- 
ing Head by Reducing Pipe Friction. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER COMPANY 


6789 Upland Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gauges, Air Valves and other Water Works Services. 
Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of the Venturi Type 


THE 
WILLIAM S. HEWETT 
SYSTEM 


of reinforced construction 


gives you a structure that 


WILL NOT CRACK. 


Write for Bulletin A, 
showing various designs 
of tanks, reservoirs and 
standpipes; and Bulletin 
B, explaining the theor- 
ies on which the system 
is based. 


At left—1,500,000-gallon stand- 
pipe at Minneapolis, Minn. 


The William S. Hewett System 
549 W. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 


GET A BETTER JOB 
AT LESS COST 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


ASPHALT HEATERS 
Hotstuf TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
{ WEED BURNERS 
neti TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
ron «SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New Yerk 
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ity with worthgvhile permanent 
ovements. 

hat wholehearted cooperation with 

Federal Government has obtained 

lts in bringing money to this city 

might have gone elsewhere is 

wn in comparative relief fund fig- 

s of Pueblo and Denver. Denver, 

| a population eight times larger, 

. received about $16,000,000 of Fed- 

u funds for its relief operations. 

Pueblo has received $6,262,554, and 

contributed $1,390,142. These figures 

date from July 1, 1935, to July 1, 1939. 

Ray H. TA.sor, 


Mayor; Commissioner of Parks 
and Highways. 


Balances Budget Every 
Night Before Bedtime 


LewisBurG, TENN.—This town made 
the headlines recently by boasting that 
it is able to balance its budget every 
night before bedtime. Lewisburg 
(population 3,112) not only meets its 
obligations before they fall due, but 
manages to keep enough money on 
hand for all ordinary improvements 
and needs. Recently it needed new 
street construction, went ahead and 
did $75,000 worth of it, and when the 
work was completed, paid cash on the 
barrel head. 

Not only that, but it had $10,000 
worth of sewers laid and paid for when 
completed from the General Fund 
without issuing bonds or other securi- 
ties. In a report issued a short time 
ago the city showed capital assets of 
$391,514.50: and a capital surplus of 
94,514.50. It is eight years ahead of 
retirement schedule on an issue of 
$60,000 of auditorium and market- 
house bonds, and we are chewing at 
the bit because our water-works bonds 
are not callable so as to retire them 
ahead of schedule. 

Our sinking-fund is sacred—and I 
mean sacred. Lewisburg has never 
defaulted on a bond and, contrary to 
the practice of most municipalities, 
the books are completely audited once 
a year. The audit report is published 
in both city papers. 

‘I suppose we have done one thing 
that is a little out of the ordinary. The 
municipality spent $21,500 in coopera- 
tion with the state and Federal gov- 
ernments in obtaining rights-of-way for 
roads leading into the town. We paid 
that amount without issuing any evi- 
dence of indebtedness. 

Our town has a fine source of rev- 
enue in a water system that was built 
at a cost of $290,000 and supplies water 
far beyond our needs. Lewisburg 
saves much of the cost of street im- 
provement by owning its own rock 
quarry and crusher and gets from them 
an income of several thousand dollars 
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a year. 

The personnel of Lewisburg’s ad 
ministrative government has defied all 
present-day opinion which assumes that 
it takes big salaries to attract business 
men to public office. The Mayor and 
his two Commissioners each get a 
salary of $12.50 a month. We believe 
these low figures will keep out self 
seeking politicians. 

One of the commissioners, T. L. 
Cathey, is President of the People’s & 
Union Bank of Lewisburg, and D. I. 
Shires, the other Commissioner, is 
Cashier of the First National Bank of 
this town. The City Clerk, C. C. Wal- 
lace, has served ever since the com- 
mission form of government was es- 
tablished in 1916. 

Your humble servant, the Mayor, is 
editor of one of Lewisburg’s two pa- 
pers and otherwise makes his living 
auctioneering real estate and Jersey 
COWS. 


JIM McCORD 
Mavor 


City-County Hospital 
and Nurses Home 


WortnH, Texas.—A $500,000 
hospital and nurses’ home as modern 
as the day after tomorrow was formally 
opened in Fort Worth on July 15, and 
will be operated jointly by the city of 
Fort Worth and Tarrant County, of 
which Fort Worth is the county-seat. 
It is more than double the size of the 
old City-County Hospital. 

Wylie G. Clarkson was the architect. 
The Gurley Construction Co. built 
the hospital proper, and R. F. Ball 
Construction Co. the nurses’ home 
which adjoins. 

The hospital contains 186 beds. It 
has three well - equipped operating 
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rooms, a central sterilizing plant, a 
complete laundry, interns’ quarters and 
club-rooms, and a sun balcony Quar 
ters for colored patients are segregated 
from those for whites. There is also a 
separate ward for contagious diseases 
Ihe clinic has facilities for handling 
as many as 6,000 “out” patients per 
month. 
Dr. A. L.. Roberts is Chief of Staff 


ROSCOE ADY 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 


New Life for Cobblestones 


GREENFIELD, — Cobblestone 
blocks from abandoned trolley tracks 
need not be discarded, according to 
city officials of Greenfield, who have 
used them to advantage in building a 
shelter in Riley Memorial Park. 

For years citizens of James Whit 
comb Riley's home town had wanted 
a community hall in their beautiful 
j5-acre park funds were not 
available. In nearby Indianapolis the 
trolley company was installing track 
less trolleys and buses to replace the 
street cars 

Inquiry by the Mayor revealed that 
the granite cobblestones no longer 
needed in the streets could be pur 
chased at 114 cents each if the city 
would haul them away. This the of 
ficials were quite willing to do; 12,000 
cobblestones were purchased, 

About the same time the city had 
bought an old house which it aimed 
to dismantle, using the land for ex 
pansion of the municipal water works. 
From the house the rafters, joists, and 
sheeting were salvaged and used again 
in the construction of the shelter \ 
third item of expense, the’ plans for 
the building, would ordinarily cost 
about S250. Again, officials saved the 
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NEW CITY-COUNTY HOSPITAL, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Nurses’ home is shown at extreme left 
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TANDARDIZED 


GATES 


All Types and Sizes for 
Water Works, Sewage Dis- 
posal and Flood Control 


The Chapman line of sluice gates has been fully 
standardized to meet all usual conditions. Selection 
from the standard lines means substantial savings 
in cost and time of delivery. Interchangeable parts 
are also an important feature, facilitating installa- 
tion and reducing cost of repairs or replacements 
in the field. Every gate is backed by the Chapman 
reputation for quality and reliability, based upon 
seventy-five years of successful development in 
sluice gate design and manufacture. 

Time and money may be saved by checking specifi- 
cations with Chapman's Sluice Gate Handbook, 
copy of which will be mailed upon request. 


CHAPMAN PRODUCTS 
of special interest to Water Works Engineers 
Sluice Gates Foot Valves 
Shear Gates Vertical Check Valves 
Mud Valves Floorstands 
Flap Valves Automatic Cone Valves 


And the complete line of Chapman 
Water Works Valves and Hydrants 


‘MANUE ACTURING COMPANY 


EINDIAN ORC HARD, MASS. 


Do you mention Tue AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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Communication 
with another Hoosier town that had 
recently completed a similar building 
brought its plans for Greenfield to use, 
and at no cost whatever. The labor 
problem was easily solved by the aid 
of WPA. 


taxpayers’ money. 


Shelter House in Riley Park, Greenfield, Ind. 


Of course there were some costs that 
could not well be avoided. Asbestos 
shingles, windows and sashes, paint, a 
few bricks, the wages for a good brick 
mason, and equipment for the in- 
terior of the shelter brought the cost 
of this simple but substantial structure 


“Roadside Loafers” 


COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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to less than $3,2.00. 

On Riley's birthday, October 7, 1937, 
a large crowd assembled for the dedi- 
cation of this building, erected a few 
feet from the poet's “Ole Swimmin’ 
Hole.” Governor Clifford M. Town 
send and Attorney-General Omer S. 
Jackson were among those who took 
part in the ceremonies. 


Today the shelter is the mecca for 
many types of meetings and picnics. 
Service clubs, churches, political par 
ties, schools and families use it as their 
rendezvous. One Sunday this past 
summer at least 24 families held re 
unions in the park. The next Sunday 
22 more groups met there. Delegations 
from as far away as Detroit and Chi- 
cago have registered in the park rec- 
ords, kept by the Superintendent, 
Frank Andrews. Many of these pay 
the $2 fee for the use of the shelter. 

The building which they obtain for 
this low price is of attractive greyish 
brown stone, with a _ red asbestos 
shingle roof. Its space of 32 by 108 
feet is divided into two small rooms 
and a large assembly hall. One of the 
small rooms serves as a kitchen and is 
equipped with electric stoves The 
other small room is used to store 
kindling. In the large hall are two 
fireplaces, a piano, and sixteen large 
tables with benches. Electric fixtures 
add to the appearance as well as the 
usefulness of the shelter. A ply-board 
ceiling and a concrete floor complete 
the building. 


JAMES L. ALLEN, 
Ex- Mayor 


Buffalo Launches 
Publicity Division 


N. Y.—Buffalo’s new City 
Publicity Division has gone into ac- 
tion following the raising of $25,000 
by public subscription to match a 
similar contribution male by the city 
government. 

Merwin C. Morrison, newspaper and 
advertising man, has been appointed 
Director of the Publicity Bureau at a 
salary of $4,800 a year. Mr. Morrison 
was identified with the Buffalo Eve 
ning News for twelve years in a pa 
per’s promotion department. 

Heading the Publicity Division is a 
board of seven civic leaders appointed 
by the Mayor to guide its activities 
and administer finances. Walter A. 
Yates is chairman of the board. 

The Division was created to adver 
tise Buffalo, to attract both new indus 
tries and convention and _ tourist 
trade. The idea was launched by 
Mayor Holling, who believes that Buf- 
falo can benefit substantially from the 
services of such a division of the city 
government. 

GEORGE E. TOLES. 
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SPARLING 


COMPOUND 
METERS 


ACCURATE REGISTRATION 
Over Wider Range of Flows 


Sparling COMPOUND Meters pro- 
vide a 50-1 range, and over, with 
small pressure loss and no sharp cut- 
over point between the meters. 


Bulletin 305 will be sent upon request 


*«SPARLING 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
945 North Main 3104 Michigan 622 Broadway 101 Park Ave. 


WARREN 4"-16'" Spun 
CENTRIFUGAL PIPE 
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The above picture was snapped showing 
the method of handling this superior pipe. 
Write for our new catalog describing 
WARREN SPUN CENTRIFUGAL PIPE. 
Warren has cast iron pipe in sizes 2 in. to 
84 in. to meet your every need; specializes 
in THREADED CAST IRON PIPE for fil- 
tration systems, golf links, sprinkler sys- 
tems, etc., sizes 144 in. to 12 in. and invites 
your inquiries. Also has the finest of spe- 
cial castings, bell and spigot, flange, flex- 
ible joint, culvert, milled and plain end 
tubes, cylinders, flanged and bell spigot 
fittings, high-pressure fire service pipe and 
WARREN Short Body Specials 

Write for catalogs. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND PIPE CORP. 
1l Broadway, New York 


WARREN PIPE CO. OF MASS., INC. 
75 Federal St., Boston 


LEVEL IN RESERVOIR MILES AWAY 


now continually recorded at pumping station 
by tried and proven telemetering system 


ONSTANTLY, accurately, easily, Bristol’s Meta- 
meter records at the pumping station or in 
engineer’s office how the water level is rising—or 
falling—in reservoir miles away. The large 12 inch 
chart of the recorder receiver located at any conve- 
nient central headquarters reveals every fluctuation. 
Only a simple two wire circuit is employed for trans- 
mitting the measurements from the transmitter at 
the remote point to the receiver. 
For further details on this modern, simpli- 
fied, low-cost method of telemetering, tried 


and proven in hundreds of installations, 
write for Bulletin 51-58. 


BRISTOLS 


TRAOT MARK AEG US. PAT OFF 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


STREET REPAIR TRUCKS 


Portable Asphalt Plants—Dryers 
Pug Mixers—Asphalt Kettles 
Weed Burners—Torches 


Write for Catalog 


cikhort Mig . Go. Indiana 


ws) “RAIN for the Asking” 


A catalog that explains in detail 

the various types of watering 

equipment designed to keep your 

parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your watering 
problems better at lower cost. A card or 
letter brings you the catalog and details 
of our service. No obligation. 
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for Coping with 
/-mergencies and Disasters 


\ GENERAL Procram for city gov- 
ments to follow in preparing to 
pe with emergencies or disasters was 
uitlined in a report to the Interna- 
onal City Managers’ Association last 
onth. The suggestions were based 
n part upon the disaster plans of five 
ties, Sacramento and Pasadena, Calif., 
Norwood, Mass., Miami Beach, Fla., 
and New London, Conn. These cities, 
ihe report pointed out, are among an 
increasing number which have set up 
permanent plans for emergencies as 
part of their administrative routine. 

Disaster plans, the report said, pre- 
pare chiefly for (1) the protection of 
life and property, and for (2) the pro- 
vision of food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care. The first function is 
usually considered to be the respon- 
sibility of the local government; the 
second, of the Red Cross and similar 
agencies. In most cities, a committee 
of officials and private citizens coordi- 
nates the two functions, taking charge 
of general planning, publicity, the 
management of finances and the as- 
signment of personnel. 

The report outlined phases of a dis- 
aster plan applicable before, during 
and following an emergency. Before 
the disaster strikes it is important to 
authorize some official to declare the 
existence of the emergency. A signal 
that is not dependent on equipment 
which may be rendered useless should 
be prearranged to announce the im- 
pending emergency, and the personnel 
and equipment available to distribute 
instructions to citizens must be set in 
advance. 

During the disaster the protection 
of life and property will require polic- 
ing and rescue work, fire fighting, the 
condemnation of unsafe buildings, 
health regulation, and the provision of 
essential utility services. The disaster 
plan must include an account of police 
and rescue resources and a plan for 
mobilizing and directing them. The 
availability of equipment such as first- 
‘aid materials, special badges, boats, 
trucks and transportation should also 
be known. 

After the disaster the city must de- 
mobilize the personnel reinforcements 
called in, salvage unclaimed property, 
restore services and remove débris. At 
this stage the building inspection, pub- 
lic works, and purchasing departments 
are of prime importance. Special 
labor resources, such as those furnished 
by the local and state employment 
agencies, can be called upon for clean- 
up work. 

Most disaster plans are established 
by city ordinance or resolution, which 
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A Bit of Levity from the English Trenches 


FROM LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE, LONDON 
“Try it now, 


legally can affect only the departments 
and employees of the city, the report 
said. They are designed to coordinate 


Guv’nor 


the efforts of every agency in the com- 
munity, however, and must therefore 
allow for flexibility in application 


The Humane Spirit and the 
Safety of Civilization 


From an address by Charles A. Beard 
at the Congress on Education for 
Democracy, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, August 15, 1939: 


* WE are to learn from the instruc- 

tions bequeathed to us by the 

founders and builders of the Re- 
public, it is idle gossip to speak of the 
long-term promise of democracy unless 
leaders in government, business enter- 
prise, agriculture, and labor can cast 
off their hate-born formulas, rise to the 
occasion as did the creators of the Re- 
public, unite upon methods and mea- 
sures that will expand production, en- 
large and steady the domestic market, 
and assure the wide distribution of 
employments, goods, and services essen 
tial to the stability and progress of a 
democratic society. ... 

Universal suffrage, efficient govern- 
ment, material foundations, declara- 
tions of rights, and education alone 
cannot guarantee the safety of civil- 
ization against the storms of passion 
and the lust of men for power. Be- 
hind all beneficent institutions of 
society, ever helping to sustain them, 
is that elusive but potent force known 
as the humane spirit. This spirit has 
ever been affiliated with, and expressed 
in, the noblest philosophies that have 
commanded the allegiance of hearts 
and minds since the beginnings of 
civilization. It has been associated 


with all great religions. ‘Trampled up 
on by power, crushed by the organ 
ization of interests, the humane spirit 
endures in many forms, under varied 
professions of faith, and offers the 
strength of justice and mercy against 
the effronteries of tyranny and_ the 
angers of brute destruction. Without 
it, even democratic government is an 
empty shell—a numerical counting of 
heads that may be farcical in procedure 
and cruel in outcome. 

If our powers are to be effectively 
applied in sustaining the forsus and 
achieving the ends of popular govern- 
ment, this humane spirit must be cher- 
ished and quickened, and ever brought 
to bear as a dynamic element in the 
enrichment of life. Knowledge is not 
enough. Science is not enough. Both 
may be employed to kill as well as to 
heal. Accumulated facts, though high 
aS mountains, give us no instruction 
in human values and the choices of ap 
plication. It is the humane spirit that 
points the way to the good life. To 
reiterate the maxims of this spirit, to 
restate them in terms of new times, to 
spread them through education and 
daily intercourse, to exemplify them in 
private conduct, to incorporate them in 
public practice, to cling to them despite 
our infirmities and hypocrisies—this 
too is a task of all who fain would make 
government by the people and for the 
people endure upon the earth. 
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Your installation and maintenance crews hold winning 
hands against delay and disappointment when they 
use Mueller Supplies and Equipment because all 
Mueller Goods are designed and perfected to give 
complete satisfaction under actual service conditions. 


Are you taking full advantage of the many items in the 
broad Mueller Line that offer long life, efficient per- 
formance and reduced maintenance expense? Ask 
any Mueller representative or write direct for full details 
about items in which you are interested. 


MUELLER CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


| “MUELLER’’—- THE ACCEPTED STANDARD. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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American Unemployment 


and the European War 


By F. C. Harrincron 
Works Projects Commissioner, Federal Works Agency 


HE current optimistic predictions 

of employment to be expected 

in this country as a result of the 
war in Europe are large, but vague. 
Let us get down to brass tacks, and see 
what actual increases of employment 
can reasonably be expected. .. . 

If this nation, as we all hope, keeps 
out of the European war, our present 
unemployment of ten millions may be 
reduced next summer by one-sixth or 
even one-fourth. This will still leave 
a very large number of unemployed.* 

It ought to be clear to us that we 
cannot found our American prosperity 
on the tragic sufferings of a European 
war. We should rather seek to pro- 
tect our economy from the inevitably 
disastrous consequences of that war. 
Whether it is a short war or a long 
war, it will be followed by profound 
economic disorder in Europe, and per- 
haps by economic collapse. The more 
we rely on war business to help us, 
the more serious will be the economic 
dislocation in this country when that 
war business suddenly stops. 

Our American economy needs to 
strengthen itself on its own basis right 
here at home. We need to continue 
the work we have begun, and in which 
we have made good progress in the last 
seven years—that of creating a sound 
national economy in which there are 
fair wages, fair prices and fair profits. 
In this direction true prosperity lies. 


True National Defense 


We need, of course, to look to our 
national defense program. And we 
should include in such a defense pro- 
gram not only more airports and bet- 
tér roads, but also better health for our 
population, better housing for our low- 
income groups, the elimination of 


* AutTHor’s Note.—Since the beginning of 
this calendar year the WPA rolls have been 
reduced by a total of 1,300,000 workers. This 
was done in the expectation by Congress of 
sufficient improvement in private business to 
absorb these workers. To date, relatively few 
of them have succeeded in getting private 
jobs. There has been some improvement in 
business, but certainly no boom. In_ fact, 
private employment is not very much higher 
than it was on January first. 

Also let me point out that every year about 
600,000 new young workers enter the labor 
market in excess of those older workers who 
leave the labor market. Right now, in addi- 
tion to the approximately 2,000,000 WPA 
workers, there are almost 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed workers available to private industry. 


illiteracy, and better education for all. 
A stable economy, good health and a 
contented people are important in 
terms of national defense. The WPA 
has been doing good work on this front 
for four years, and I feel it is very im 
portant that this work continue. 

Today there are almost two million 
men and women working on WPA 
projects. They are conscientious and 
hard-working Americans who are on 
the WPA rolls only because business 
and industry had no jobs for them. 
They will be glad to take better-paid 
jobs in private industry. 

I say this to business and industry: 
provide real jobs for these WPA work- 
ers, and you can have them, and wel- 
come. But do not ask us to dismiss 
any more WPA workers because of pre- 
dicted jobs to come from the European 
war. We have already dismissed 1,300,- 
ooo of them. 

If the visions of profits and increased 
employment coming from the Euro- 
pean war situation do not materialize, 
there is much other work for America’s 
unemployed millions to do. Our com- 
munities are making application for 
WPA help in building and repairing 
roads, bridges, sewers, water mains, 
schools, hospitals, parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, dams. 
WPA assistance is also needed in mak- 
ing traffic surveys, and tax surveys, in 
conducting public recreation projects, 
in running nursery schools, in serving 
school lunches to underfed children, 
in teaching illiterates to read and write, 
in bringing education to adults who 
have lacked education opportunities. 
We have thousands of such applica- 
tions from communities, approved by 
all tests as worthy projects, and waiting 
the time when they can be put into ef- 
fect. 


Data for WPA Quotas 


The WPA at the present time is op- 
erating under an appropriation made 
for the fiscal year which extends to 
July 1, 1940, and it is our intention 
that this appropriation shall be used 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended; that is, for providing useful 
public work for the needy unemployed, 
with the accent on the word needy. 
We anticipate that employment in cer 
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tain areas and in certain industries will 


increase in the very near future; on the 
other hand, we deem it very probable 
that unemployment may increase in 
other areas and in other industries. In 
order to be in readiness to meet these 
varied local conditions, we have put 
into effect measures to enable us to se- 
cure the best possible current informa 
tion as to the need for employment in 
different sections of the United States 
and we shall use these data as the basis 
for assigning our employment quotas. 

\t various times in the past charges 
have been made that, because of the 
WPA program, private employers have 
been unable to secure workers Upon 
investigation, these charges practi 
ally every instance have been shown to 
be unfounded. I anticipate that those 
who are hostile to our program will 
use the present situation to revive such 
charges. I repeat that it is our desire 
to shift WPA workers into private jobs 
whenever and wherever such jobs are 
offered at decent rates of pay. This is 
not only our policy but is required by 
law. Furthermore, any instances which 
may be reported of the refusal of WPA 
workers to accept private employment, 
if supported by specific information, 
will be immediately and thoroughly in 
vestigated, and any persons who are 
found to have refused such private 
employment will be summarily re 
moved from the WPA rolls. It is my 
firm conviction, however, that nobody 
is more anxious to see the WPA work 
ers returned to private jobs than the 
WPA workers themselves. 


Industry Gets First Choice 


Private industry, now as always, has 
the first choice of our unemployed. 
Take as many of them as you can us¢ 
But those you cannot use should be 
given public work to carry out useful 
projects. Our workers can be put on 
low-cost housing projects. They can be 
put on flood-control and conservation 
projects. There is much public work 
of all kinds that greatly needs to be 
done in this country, and the unem 
ployed stand ready and willing to do 
it. The least we can do for our un 
employed is to make it possible for 
them to support their families by their 
own toil. 

lo carry on such a program will help 
business and industry; it will increase 
general purchasing power; it will make 
this a better and happier America 
Our democracy will be more secure, if 
the economic and social well-being of 
this country is grounded on the mak 
ing of things for our own citizens to use 
and enjoy—and not on the misfor 
tunes of Europe. 


From an address over the Red Network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., September 27 
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AFFIC CONTROL YOU NEED THESE 
TRAFFIC-SIGNAL CONTROLLERS 


intersection 
ous motor 


FOR EFFECTIVE TR 
FEATURES OF G-E TYPE D 


ctically any 
requirements of pra 
d special Warren Telechron synchron 


sive-flow traffic mov 


Flexibility to ™ 
Precise timing governe 
stability for progres 


ement 


Easy adju 


The special features included in the G-E Type D traffic con- 
troller—especially its ready adaptability for all types of traffic 
requirements—have won nation-wide approval among municipal 
traffic engineers. Yet this controller is moderately priced—as 
low as $151 list, with a substantial discount to municipalities. 
Cities in thirty-five states and six foreign countries use the G-E 
Type D controller. For further information write to the nearest 
G-E sales office or to General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL 


operated types and do their jobs cleanly and in 


used on either steel or cast iron pipe from 4 in. 
to 48 in.—all sizes can be equipped for air motor 
operation. 


PIPE CUTTING 
Made Easy with 


SMITH 


PORTABLE 
PIPE CUTTING 
MACHINES 


These machines are made in both hand and power- 


Power-operated Smith Pipe Cutting Machine 


less time. 


Smith Portable Pipe Cutting Machines have a 
world-wide reputation for saving time, labor and 
costs and pay for themselves over and over again. 


By simply changing the cutting tools, they can be 


Send for special bulletins giving all details. 


THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO., EAST ORANGE, N. J. i 


799 Piedmont Ave. 315 N. Crescent 
Berkeley, Calif. Flandreau, S. D. 
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Trafhiec Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traflic Engineers, 60 John St., New York 
Paul L. Green, Chairman; George W. Barton, William C. Brandes, Edward H. Eames, Ralph W. E ’ 
Pp Eaton, Willtam G. Eliot, IIL, 
james R. Guthrie, Harry C. Koch, E. B. Lefferts, Miller McClintock, William R. McConochie, Theodore Ww. aieaas Robert A. Michell 
John B. Moriarty, William A. Van Duzer, Ralph F. Michel , 


Safeguarding School Children 


By Georce W. Barton 


A MEMBER OF 
CHILDREN ON 


THE SCHOOL SAFETY PATROI 
THE SIDEWALK 


Director, Safety and Traflic Engineering Department, Chicago Motor Club 


ACTING AS A GATE, HOLDING 


Patrol members have no police power and make no effort to control vehicular traffic. 
Their duties may be obtained from the AAA Motor Clubs and the National Safety Council 


CHOOLS are open again. After 

playing away from trafhc all sum- 

mer, millions of boys and girls 
have resumed their daily trips to and 
from school. Thousands of youngsters 
in kindergarten and first grade are, for 
the first time, left entirely to their own 
resources, free from parental guidance, 
to negotiate traffic-filled streets. The 
mere thought of possible accident to 
one of these children, just as he reaches 
the threshold of productive life, brings 
from anxious parents and civic agencies 
strong demands for better safeguards 
to school children. To aid public 
officials in meeting those demands, this 
analysis has been prepared. 

To neglect to recognize the splendid 
traffic accident record established by 
elementary school children would be 
an injustice to the children, their teach- 
ers and parents, public officials, police 
officers, and other agencies that have 
cooperated in past years to bring it 
about. Since 1922, traffic fatalities of 
all ages have increased 79 per cent. 
For example, the increase in the high- 
school and college ages has been 129 
per cent. In sharp contrast, the only 


group that has shown a reduction in 
all these years has been the boys and 
girls of elementary school age, and in 
spite of all obstacles the total number 
of deaths in that group has decreased 


by go per cent. This good record, 
however, must not be viewed com- 
placently. Rather, its continuance 


hinges upon extended efforts. 

The problem of aiding school chil 
dren to make the trip safely between 
the school and their homes may be 
divided into three parts—the selection 
of the proper route, the safeguarding 
of that route, and the removal of 
hazards in the vicinity of the school 
itself. 


Selecting the Safest Route 


Frequently there may be several op 
tional routes between the child’s home 
and his school. One may require the 
crossing of an unusually busy street, 
the negotiating of unprotected inter 
sections or railroad crossings, the 
passing of intersections where the 
street layout is complicated; while an- 
other may follow less busy streets, may 


involve simpler intersections or cor 


ners controlled by signals or police 
ofhcers, may include a railroad grade 
separation instead of a grade crossing 
and in general be less hazardous in- 
herently than the other route. Ob- 
viously. the child should follow the 
safer route. It should be clearly out 
lined for him, and his teachers and his 
parents should cooperate in seeing that 
he uses it. 

At the beginning of school, then, the 
safest route for each individual child 
should be definitely established. The 
procedure for selecting routes may 
vary greatly, according to local cir 
cumstances, but a detailed description 
of a complete procedure may be found 
in “Selecting Safest Routes for Ele- 
mentary School Children,” published 
by the Works Progress Administration, 
Division of Social Research, Washing 
ton, D.C 


Safeguarding Routes to School 


sy various educational means the 
children will be taught at school and 
at home to keep out of the streets, 
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IN RIVER ROUGE 
MICHIGAN... 


IVER ROUGE. Michigan, has awarded the Graybar Electric Co. the 
contract for 300 KARPARK AUTOMATIC METERS. 


River Rouge, adjacent to Detroit, has thousands of automobiles born 
on its doorstep—creating a complex traffic problem but also bringing a 
thorough understanding of the best solutions to that problem. 


The alert city officials of River Rouge took advantage of the important 
contribution of the United States Bureau of Standards to municipal gov- 
ernments by selecting KARPARK AUTOMATIC METERS manufactured 
under the Bureau's rigid, original specifications for Parking Meters. 


The KARPARK Corporation invites every city official who wishes to avoid 
“headaches” in solving parking meter problems to write for details. 


All KARPARK Meters are licensed under the patents of VEHICULAR 
PARKING LTD. 


THE KARPARK CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE BUYING 
A SNOW LOADER » THIS FALL 


you must 
investigate the 


CONNER Y’S 


Style “S" 4 Pass 
Oil-Burning Tar & 
Asphalt Heating 
Kettle is the ideal 
heater for high- 
way maintenance. 
Fuel costs reduced 
50% and hot 
material furnished 
twice as fast. 
Equipped with 
6.00 x 20—6-ply. 
pneumatic - tired 
wheels with Tim- 
ken bearings, 
truck springs and 
patented hitch for 
fast and safe tow- 
Send today fo ne. 

iy for our complete catalog showing our full line of Tar 
ong Asphalt Heating Kettles, Spraying Attachments, Pouring Pots, 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR FLOATS 
Replace with B/W, 


the original 
ALL-ELECTRIC control. 
Trou ble-free—Accurate 


No moving parts in the liquid. 
Write for M[lustrated Bulletin 40. 


DER WarRRICK Corp. 


133 PIERCE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


which has demonstrated 
in the heavy snow belt 
that IT HAS ability to handle frozen snowpiles” 
—as well as handle 10 yards a minute...Write 


HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
140th St. & Park Ave., New York, N.Y. d 


ALSO SPECIAL“SNOW” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS FOR CRANE USE 
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Left—A pedestrian fence to discourage “jaywalking” and to force pedestrians to cross the street at designated crosswalks Right—A 


barricade artificially dead-ending an alley past a school and a playground. Though all vehicles on emerging from an alley should stop 
before they cross the sidewalk, a stop sign at the end of the alley adjacent or close to school property will prove helpful. It may be 


that the owners of the property abutting an alley adjacent to school property will agree to closing one end by means of a movable chain 


leaving as the principal task in safe- 
guarding the route to school one of 
protecting street and highway cross- 
ings. 

The School Safety Patrol has been 
found most useful in protecting school 
crossings, but when traffic on a street 
is so heavy that adequate gaps do not 
occur, the job is not one for the school 
patrol shown in the first photograph. 
Police officers or some type of adult 
crossing guards are needed to create 
traffic gaps. Even at such locations, 
however, the patrol should be con- 
tinued because of the assistance that 
it can afford in holding the children 
on the sidewalk until the proper time 
for them to cross safely. 

Traffic signs, properly used, will in- 
form motorists that there is a school 
crossing ahead, thus enabling them to 
have their cars under control before 
they reach it. Improperly used, signs 
may be ignored by motorists, thereby 
proving worse than useless. School 
crossing signs are needed about 350 
hours in a year, yet many of them re- 
main permanently in place day and 
night, week-ends, and summer, so that 
their very frequency and permanence 
cause them to lose their significance. 
On the other hand, a standard school 
crossing sign mounted on a_ pedestal 
or a tripod, and placed on or near the 
roadway only during the periods when 
-children are actually crossing, gives 
the motorist a sharp and positive warn- 
ing. This system breaks down, how- 
ever, when the signs are permitted to 
remain in view for hours at a time 
when children are not actually crossing 
the street. 

Some localities protect their school 
crossings with stop signs. Surveys of 
the number of motorists who obey stop 
signs in the average community point 
to the danger of training children to 
place too much faith in the stop signs. 
Even when mounted on’ temporary 
tripods or, pedestals, they cannot be 
greatly relied upon, because, as the 
number of stop signs in the community 


and sign during school hours 


is increased, the rate of motorists’ obed 
ience decreases unless there is universal 
and extended enforcement by the 
police. 

Traffic signals of the fixed-time type. 
installed for the protection of child 
pedestrians alone, cannot be depended 
To do the 
job expected of it, such a signal must 
Trat 


fic authorities agree that when a fixed- 


on as an effective solution. 
meet certain basic requirements. 


time signal is installed for the protec- 
tion of pedestrians the vehicular travel 
on the major street should average 750 
cars an hour for six or more consecu 
tive hours, and that the number of 
pedestrians crossing through that traffic 
must average 300 an hour for the same 
School trafic alone rarely 
meets When 
travel falls below those volumes, the 


six hours. 
those qualifications. 


average motorist—good citizen though 


he may be—begins to consider that he 
is delayed without warrant and is en 
couraged to violate the signal. With 
fixed-time signals operated only during 
the periods when children are crossing 


the street, the same logic applies 


RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICT 


Shaded areas show islands built as pedes 
trian refuges. This construction divided 
one long street crossing from “A” to “B” 
into three short crossings of less exposure. 
Where children must cross a wide and 
complicated intersection, it may be desir 
able to fill up the superfluous areas with 
islands where pedestrians may find refuge 


though perhaps to a_ lesser degree. 
When an intersection cannot meet the 
requirements for fixed-time signals and 
when signals still appear the best and 
most economical solution, they should 
be of a type in which cross traffic, 
either pedestrian or vehicular, passes 
a detector and actuates the signal. 
Motorists have learned to respect this 
type of signal control because, when 
they are stopped, they are certain that 
it is for a good reason. 

Signals already in operation on 
routes to schools may well be examined 
to see that they afford the maximum 
practical protection to school children. 
The signal timing should be long 
enough to permit the children to walk 
across the street safely. It should not 
be excessively long, because too long 
a wait may discourage the children 
from obeying the signals. Possibly the 
addition of special “pedestrian walk” 
lenses will reduce the possibility of 
children being marooned in the mid 
dle of the street. 

Pavement markings to indicate the 
pedestrian crosswalks encourage pedes- 
trians to cross the street at the proper 
place, and warn motorists that they are 
approaching an unusually heavily trav- 
eled pedestrian crossing. In areas of 
high-speed traific, the crosswalk lines 
may be supplemented by painting the 
words, “Pedestrian Crossing” or “School 
Crossing” in advance of the crossing, 
allowing the motorist to have his car 
under control before the crossing it 
self is reached, 

Sidewalks —It may be that a school 
is located at the edge of town or in a 
similar area where sidewalks have not 
been provided. The children then are 
compelled to walk or ride their bicycles 
along the pavement, at least in in- 
clement weather. They. can be at- 
tracted from this hazardous task only 
by a sidewalk equally smooth and dry. 
Makeshifts such as cinder paths that 
are filled with puddles of water when 
it rains cannot compete successfully 


with a well-drained pavement nearby. 
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| 7 A MIGHTY LINE-UP OF 
NEW POLICE MOTOR: 
CYCLES FOR 1940: 


Radio-equipped Harley- 
Davidson Police Motorcycles pro- 
vide fast, sure control of officers 
over a big territory — quick 
concentration in emergencies. 


The exacting demands of police work provide the severest 
tests for power, speed, stamina and rugged dependability. 
That Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles have set the 

standards of quality in all these features continuously for 

37 years is proof of their superiority as police vehicles. 
That’s why more than 3600 police departments through- 
out the country have bought Harley-Davidsons. 


The new 1940 Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles with 
such outstanding improvements as instant gas reserve 
valve, streamlined footboards, aluminum heads, heat 

treated front forks, cast front wheel brake drum, 
clutch betterments, vertical rod antenna, new type 
dynamic speaker, new vibrator and a host of other 
advancements assure performance par excellence. 


Phone your nearest Harley-Davidson dealer to 
bring over a new 1940 Model for your inspection. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Saleguards Near Schools 


fo prevent children from inadver- 
itly crossing the street between in- 
sections or running into the street 
they leave the school, fences along 
irbs abutting school property are 
lpful. They need not be high 
iough to be unsightly, and they may 

e screened by a planting of low 

‘rubs. Properly selected and ar- 
inged, shrubs also will make the fence 

ss enticing as a hurdle. 

Parking Control.—It is standard 
practice to prohibit—at least during 
school hours—parking on the side of 
the street adjacent to school property. 
[his makes it impossible for a child 
to step from concealment into the path 
of a moving vehicle. It gives motor- 
ists and children a better view of each 
other. It is customary to prevent the 
parking of vehicles for a distance of 
20 feet from every pedestrian crossing. 
It is particularly essential that this 
regulation be strictly observed at school 
rossings. 

Vision Obstructions—In the land- 
scaping of school grounds it is not 
unusual to find high shrubs at the 
edges of school property. These shrubs 
may conceal a child about to step into 
an alley, or may hide a child running 
toward the street. Shrubs, filling-sta- 
tion signs, or other obstacles in the 
parkway, can hide from the motorist’s 
view children waiting to cross the 
street. A survey of the school vicinity 
to locate shrubs that should be trimmed 
or other obstructions that should be 
removed is an inexpensive and highly 
desirable move. 

Driveways necessarily used by school 
buses or vehicles making deliveries 
should be examined to make certain 
that there are no blind corners. They 
should also be designed so that vehi- 
cles may turn around and leave the 
grounds without backing—a move- 
ment which is too hazardous to be 
permitted on school grounds. 

Play Areas——Though uncommon, 
there are schools lacking play areas 
adjacent to the building. In such 
, cases, supervised recreation may be 
carried on in lots across the street. 
Cases are known where the street itself 
has been used for this purpose. In 
the latter case at least, the street should 
be blocked off during play hours by 
some such means as wooden horses, 
leaving just enough space at one curb 
so that vehicles having business within 
the block may enter and leave it under 
control. 

Bicycles are causing officials much 
concern today. Some of the steps that 
have been found valuable in dealing 
with this problem include: 


1. An agreement among city officials, 
school authorities, parents, traffic agencies, 
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Left—A subway for school children under a major highway through a suburban area 
In designing such structures, every attention should be devoted to making their use eas) 
and pleasant, and where possible terminate the subway inside a fenced school ground 


Well-lighted, clean, supervised, they should be entered by ram ps so that bicycles and ol 


wheeled vehicles may 


ther 


walked through them 


Right—A barricade to prevent traffic from entering a driveway through school property 
Such drives into school grounds are narrow and are periodically choked with cars, some 


parking, some standing and some trying to move. 


Through them the children dodge 


Consideration might well be given to building a curb across the entrances to such drives 
and discontinuing their use by automobiles 


etc., on a standard set of rules for bicycle 
operation in the community. 

2. The establishment by the school or 
city officials of a special children’s court, 
safety council or bicycle club through 
which medium a premium is placed on 
safe bicycle operation, and penalties are 
assessed for failure to abide by the rules. 

g. Provision by the schools of adequate 
stands where wheels may be officially and 
safely stored during school periods. 

j- Periodic inspection of the bicycles 
to assure that they are adequately main 
tained and safely equipped. 


The Problem in High Schools 


Much of this discussion has been 
aimed at safeguarding the grade-school 
child. For the most part it is equally 
applicable to high-school students. 
This is true even of the School Safety 


Patrol which, with modifications, 1s 
successfully employed at many high 
schools. \ special perplexing 
problem is faced at high schools as the 
result of student-driven automobiles 
Briefly, some of the approaches to this 
problem are as follows: 

1. Issuance of permits to students au 
thorized to drive cars to school 

2. Periodic inspection, by the indus 
trial arts department of the school, of the 
mechanical condition of the student 
owned cars 

g. The establishment of off-street park 
ing areas in which a definite space ts as 
signed to each student driver 

j- Restrictions on, or prohibition of 
the use of the car during recesses or tree 
periods 

5. Organization of student councils for 
the purpose of devising rules and means 
for their enforcement 


Alert Traffic Signals 
Protect Bad Corners 


E HAVE Two entirely different types 
W of traffic signal systems in use in St. 
Joseph, Mo. One of these is the demand 
type, or vehicle-actuated, where the signal 
is operated entirely in response to actua- 
tion by vehicles. This is very efficient, 
giving the green light to traffic in response 
to demand, and in proportion to the 
amount of traffic each way. The equip- 
ment on this was furnished by the Eagle 
Signal Corporation, Moline, Ill. 

The other is a flexible progressive sys- 
tem with master controller panel located 
in the basement of the City Hall, super- 
vising the intersection controllers mounted 
on the traffic signal posts. It was also 
furnished by the Eagle Signal Corporation. 
This flexible progressive system is espe- 
cially interesting. It is provided with an 
automatic time switch at the master sta- 
tion, which switches the system from stop- 
and-go operation to flashing amber night 
light after traffic volume has gone down 


late at night. In the morning the time 
clock switches the system back to stop 
and-go operation. 

Another time-clock switch is included in 
the master control panel, and this auto 
matically changes the timing of the en 
tire system on a predetermined basis, to 
take care of abnormal traffic conditions 
In addition, an automatic switch is pro 
vided to throw all the traffic signals of the 
entire system to the all-red condition i: 
the case of a fire alarm or during pa 
rades. 

A disagreeable situation involving heavy 
traffic at intersections of as many as six 
streets has been brought under control by 
this installation. These corners on Fred 
erick Avenue are 8th Street (5 streets 
with a walk signal for pedestrians); at 
gth (6 streets) ; at roth (6 streets) ; at 11t! 
(6 streets) . 

Jewett 
Iraffic Engineer, St. Joseph, Mo 
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Chicago, lighting up for safety, has installed 
Westinghouse Sodium Luminaires on the new 
three-deck, Cicero-Ogden Avenue overpass. 
Forty-five Sodium Vapor units, with 10,000-iumen 
sodium lamps, and eleven Westinghouse Reflect- 
olux luminaires illuminate the bridge roadway 
and approaches. 

Westinghouse Sodium Luminaires flood the 
roadway with a soft golden-yellow light which 
allows drivers to see hazards far enough ahead 
in either dry or wet weather, to avoid them. 

For complete details on the economies of 
Sodium Luminaires, call your local Westinghouse 
Lighting Specialist, or address Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Lighting 
Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SODIUM LIGHTED! 


The forty-five Westing- 
house Sodium Vapor 
Luminaires installed on 
the new Chicago over- 
pass are equipped with 
10,000-lumen sodium 
< lamps and are mounted 


25 feet above the road- 
ake. way. Four Reflectolux Sr., 
units with Sodium lamps 


and seven Reflectolux Jr., 
units with incandescent 


lamps are also used. 


The above photographs show the even distribution of glareless 
illumination on the Cicero-Ogden Overpass. 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Highways—Floodlighting 


A Credit to 


By Frank Hocan 
Mayor, Troy, N. Y. 


FTER the first nightfall, man 

learned to expect enemies in the 

darkness—and he still finds 
them. Our city fathers, since the be- 
ginning of time, have endeavored to 
make civic improvements which would 
reflect credit on the administration. 
Progressive officials cannot afford to 
overiook these two facts, which are 
related by the opportunities for ade- 
quate street lighting. 

Cities throughout the nation have 
their dark and dim streets and areas 
where crime is encouraged and on 
which automobile accidents become 
common after dark. Citizens are vic- 
timized in such localities, through no 
fault of their own. The installation 
of proper lighting facilities, and the 
improvement of antiquated systems, 
would protect these citizens. 


Accidents Drop in Troy 


One of the important reasons why 
Troy is leading its six neighboring 
cities of Albany, Rensselaer, Cohoes, 
Watervliet, Schenectady, and Scotia in 
the reduction of personal injury and 
fatal traffic accidents, is attributed to 
the radical improvements made and 
being made in Troy's street lighting. 
This is recognized by officials of the 
Inter-City Safety Contest in which these 
cities are competing. 

The street-lighting improvements in 
Troy during the last two years serve 
to show that a public demand for bet- 
ter lighting, and a willingness to pay 
for it, can be developed through the 
demonstration method of contrasting 
old with improved methods of illum- 
ination. 

Troy’s residential and arterial streets 
(outside the business section) were in 
most cases lighted only at intersections 
400 to 500 feet apart, with an occa- 
sional between-the-block light. In an 
endeavor to prove the benefits of im- 
proved lighting, a demonstration was 
arranged by city officials on a main 
trafic artery leading into the city 


the Administration 


Improved Lighting in Re sidential Street in Troy, N. ¥ 


(Pawling Avenue). Forty-three en- 
closed type units with hemispherical 
reflectors and refractor globes were 
equipped with 6,000-lumen incandes- 
cent lamps. The luminaires, developed 
by General Electric engineers, were 
mounted 23 feet to light center on 
bracket arms 6 feet out over the pave- 
ment. The lights were spaced 135 
feet apart and staggered along the 
thoroughfare, which averages 36 feet 
from curb to curb. 

Over a period of five months, news- 
papers and civic groups, business clubs, 
merchants and the public in general 
came to favor the new illumination, 
and advocated the adoption of some 
plan to make possible improved light- 
ing on other arteries and on residential 
streets. The demonstration lighting 
was made permanent, and similar il- 
lumination has since been added to 
all the principal trafhic arteries, and on 
many residential streets, using over 
1,000 new luminaires. 

Prior to the original demonstration, 
various studies of the Troy street-light- 
ing problem had been made, with the 
streets classified as primary and _ sec- 
ondary business streets, primary and 
secondary traffic arteries, and similar 
classifications of residential streets. A 


type of lighting was proposed to il- 
luminate these streets with equipment 
which accommodates larger lamps when 
necessary. Estimates showing present 
and proposed costs were presented. ‘Th: 
plan was then fitted to a program list 
ing the streets for which lighting would 
be modernized each year. 

This was done so that the lighting 
modernization pregram could go for 
ward automatically, covered by ordi 
nance, and at the end of the improve 
ment period the municipality would 
have an adequate and flexible system 
of street lighting. 


Better Sports Lighting 
for Municipalities 


A Recent TREND in municipal 
sports lighting is to have one system 
under which baseball, football, soft 
ball and other sports can be played at 
night. 

Higher levels of lighting are also 
forecast for municipal athletic fields. 

The municipal parks and stadiums 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Niagara FaHs, 
N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Elmira, N. Y., 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Manchester, N. H., 
have modern floodlighting systems. 
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= Four More Miles of Pacific 
Highway Safer for Night Drivi 


“G-E sodium light- 


ing has proved Its value, “says 
Holmes Eastwood, Commission- 
er of Public Safety for the City 
of Tacoma. “We are confident 
that the excellent record of 
safety and economy made with 
the early lighting will be dupli- 

cated or improved upon by 

the new installation.” 


GENERAL ELECTRI 


HE installation of G-E sodium lighting made several years 

ago on three miles of the heavily-traveled Pacific High- 
way, just south of Tacoma, Washington, has been so successful 
that the City of Tacoma has added four more miles of G-£ 
lighting to extend the illuminated section through the city 
The distinctive sodium light serves both as an aid to night 
safety and as an unmistakable route marker for through 
traffic. Tacoma officials are enthusiastic about the new instal- 
lation and regard it as an important step toward safer travel 
on the main arteries leading through the city. 
Tacoma is not alone in its confidence in safety lighting as a1 
aid in reducing night accidents. Cities from coast to coast 
report striking reductions where modern lighting has been in: 
stalled. Why not ask the nearest G-E office for a lighting 
survey of your streets? A trained lighting specialist will mak« 
recommendations without obligation to you. General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Is and Saves 
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By A. F. Dickerson 


Manager, Lighting Sales, 
General Electric Co. 


TATISTICS from studies in many 

cities prove that adequate light- 

ing can reduce traffic accidents 
50 per cent or more. Furthermore, as 
many as 80 per cent of all traffic fa- 
talities in some cities happen at night. 
From a survey of 47 American cities 
with a total population of 19,000,000 
it was learned that more than half of 
the combined day and night fatalities 
happened at night on the main traffic 
arteries, representing less than 10 per 
cent of the total street mileage. Safety 
lighting has produced remarkable re- 
sults in some of these streets, and has 
also been installed on short, dangerous 
stretches of interurban highways, with 
equally startling results in accident re- 
duction. 


These data are the author's suggestions for the new Illuminating Engineering Society 
Code of Street Lighting 


At left is Mr. Dickerson receiving from City Administrator Alfred ]. Cleary the key to the 
city of San Francisco for designing and carrying through the spectacular exterior lighting 


of the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


The modern lighting standards above are 


from left to right: the first four, fluted steel, then tubular steel, cast iron, and concrete 
This paper with many lighting views was presented at the International Illumination 
Congress in Holland in June, 1939 


With the mounting public demand 
for more and better lighting on streets 
and highways, the equipment manu- 
facturers realized it was their obliga- 
tion to design less expensive and more 
efficient luminaires. There followed a 
series of investigations on both minia- 
ture and full-size installations which 
brought about a new technic in both 
luminaire design and its application. 
The most important developments per- 
haps have been the reflector-refractor 
or deflector type of luminaire, and full 
realization of the important part that 
pavement brightness plays in the at- 
tainment of adequate night visibility. 

Luminaires of the shielding-reflector 
type deliver substantially 50 per cent 


PAVEMENT PERMANENTLY LIGHT IN COLOR, OR POLISHED 


TYPE OF STREET LIGHT TRAFFIC MEDIUM TRAFFIC HEAVY TRAFFIC RESIDENTIAL 
On 02 os ved 
SPACING (46™) 150 FT. 100 FT (30) 200 FT (6i™ 
MOUNTING HEIGHT 25FT. (7.5™) 25 FT (75™) (25™) i8-25FT (6-87 
LAMP LUMENS 4000 6.000 10.000 2500 
DARKER PAVEMENTS - OiL POLISHED 
TYPE OF STREET LIGHT TRAFFIC MEDIUM TRAFFIC HEAVY TRAFFIC RESIDENTIAL 
MIN. LUMENS PER SQ FT. 
ON PAVEMENT SURFACE 0.3 05 10 02 
SPACING SOFT. (46™) 150 FT (46™) 75 FT. (23™) 200 FT. (@i™ 
MOUNTING HEIGHT (75™) 25 Fr 25 FT 75™) 8-25FT (6-8™) 
LAMP LUMENS @000 10,000 0.000 4000 
DULL BLACK PAVEMENTS 
TYPE OF STREET LIGHT TRAFFIC MEDIUM TRAFFIC HEAVY TRAFFIC RESIDENTIAL 
MIN. LUMENS PER SQFT. . 
ON PAVEMENT SURFACE a7 
SPACING SOFT. (46@™) ISO FT (46™) GOFT (18™) 200 FT 
MOUNTING HEIGHT 25FT (75™) (75™) 25FT (25%) O-25FT (66™ 
LAMP LUMENS 10,000 1§000 $000 @000 


LUMINAIRES ARE MODERN REFLECTOR -REFRACTOR OR DEFLECTOR TYPES 
ARRANGEMENT |S GENERALLY STAGGERED ON STREETS LESS THAN GO © (18™) AND OPPOSITE ON WIDER STREETS 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREETS ARE GENERALLY LIGHTED TO MUCH HIGHER LEVELS AND 


OFTEN HAVE Two 


of the generated lamp lumens to the 
pavement. In general they are twic 
as efficient in this regard as the fittings 
they are replacing, and they sell for 
one-half as much. The perfection of 
the Alzak processed aluminum refle« 
tor is most responsible for this achieve 
ment, owing to its high permanent r 
flectivity and its structural lightness 
Perhaps as many as 100,000 shielding 
reflector type units have been installed 
in this country in the last three years 
However, there are many systems of r¢ 
fractor units and globe units without 
the modern reflecting or refracting ce 
vices that are still best suited for cer 
tain usages, so these should be in 
cluded as modern equipments. 

Unlike the countries of Europe, 
America has not adopted widely th 
mercury lamp as a street illuminant, 
there being fewer than 2,000 so used 
The relatively high cost of luminaires 
and lamps has prevented wider appli 
cation for street lighting 

More than 10,000 10,000-lumen so 
dium lamps are burning nightly in this 
country. Sodium lighting is competing 
successfully with incandescent lighting 
on interurban roads, dangerous inter 
sections, over- and under-passes, v¢ 
hicular tunnels and bridges. “These op 
erate mostly from series circuits. With 
the return of prosperity there will prob 
ably be a great expansion in highway 
lighting, and a large part of this will 
most likely be done with sodium lamps 

With a fuller realization of the im 
portance of pavement brightness, con 


siderable study is now being given to 


LIGHT STANDARDS Improving results In Lynn, Mass 
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a Visibility for safety . . . distinctive design for 
good appearance ... with these twin objectives Baltimore 
officials planned the lighting of newly extended, heavily 
traveled Howard Street. As the lighting unit combining 
these qualities they chose the L-M Controlite Luminaire 
mounted on L-M Monotube Standards. 


The photographs show the highly successful result. Note 
the even distribution of light over the entire pavement, 
the near-daylight visibility, the absence of glare. Note. 
in the smaller photo, the smart appearance of this mod- 
ern standard and luminaire. Here is visual evidence of 
how well the L-M Control- 
ite can solve your boulevard 
lighting problem. Ask your 
L-M representative, or write 
to South Milwaukee, Wis., 
for full information on the 
complete line of L-M Out- 
door Lighting Equipment. 


for Streets and Highways 


L-M SPHEROLITE 


LINE MATERIAL CO. 
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lic’ -colored aggregates have been very 
successfully rolled into a dull-black 
pa cment, with a resulting tremendous 
in. rease in pavement brightness and 
visibility at night.* 

in streets where underground wir- 
ine is used, lighting standards are 
made of fluted or plain tubular rolled 
stcel, concrete or cast iron. The fluted 
steel is by far the most popular and is 
obtainable in numerous designs and 
all necessary heights. Examples of all 
these types of standards are shown 
here. 

Series incandescent lamps operated 
from series circuits still outnumber 
multiple lamps by about 4 to 1, al- 
though multiple lamps are finding a 
wider application with the advent of 
the network system of distribution. 
Photoelectric control of street lighting 
is being more generally used each year. 

Planned street lighting is becoming 
very popular as the public demand for 
more light increases. Complete plans 
for modernizing the lighting of an en- 
tire city are prepared, and _installa- 
tions are made progressively over a pe- 
riod of years in accordance with needs 
and economics. Thus, at the end of 
the period, the city has a coordinated 
and comprehensive system instead of 
a hodgepodge. 

Our cities have embarked on an era 
of safety lighting which may eventual- 
ly bring the same degree of safety at 
night as by day to more than 100,000 
miles of streets and highways. On ac- 
count of the development of far more 
efficient and far less expensive lumin- 
aires, and with the cooperation of elec- 
tric utilities, this can be accomplished 
in many localities without a great in- 
crease in present lighting costs, al- 
though, in general, these costs may be 
doubled. 


*See THe American City, May, 1939, Pp- 
127. 


Deathless Days and 
Sleepless Nights 


Tue Crry or BeEnp, INp., 
thoroughly enjoyed 169 deathless days 
which continued to September 4, 1939, 
when an elderly pedestrian was struck 
while crossing a street at night. This 
record is a reminder of the 248 death- 
less days in Saginaw, Mich., 198 days 
in Utica, N. Y., 147 days in Lynn, 
Mass., 130 days in Cambridge, Mass., 
129 days in St. Joseph, Mo., 111 days in 
Providence, R. I., 88 days in Omaha, 
Nebr., 85 days in Jacksonville, Fla. 

The following statistics of day and 
night accidents in South Bend in 1938 
show that deathless nights are even 
more difficult to attain: 


Day Dark 
Motor-vehicle collisions , 1,367 616 
Collision with fixed object... . 48 44 


Day Dark 
Pedestrians hit : kg 101 
Bicycle accidents 99 32 
All other accidents : 35 42 
Total injury accidents 130 1g 
Total all accidents 1,698 835 


Every driver and every pedestrian, 
made aware of the hazards at night, 
must be doubly alert and doubly care- 
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ful to compensate for visibility! 

More attention must be paid to the 
illumination problem, especially as it 
relates to pedestrians and such fixed 
objects as posts and viaducts. 


ErNest H. 
City Trafic Engineer, South Bend, Ind 


Harrisbur$ Installs 
Eleetriecal Duets 


PLACING Fiper Ducts under Market 
Street and Market Square, the city 
of Harrisburg, Pa., is preparing for a 
complete new city-wide street-lighting 
system, traffic lights where and when as 
desired, and the easy and simple con 
nection of the special Christmas strings 
of lamps. 

The Line Material duct is laid in a 
narrow trench along the curb.  Pave- 
ment is broken by _ Ingersoll-Rand 
drills powered by a portable air com- 
pressor of the same make. 
carted away by a GMC truck, and the 
ducts are covered by concrete from a 
Jaeger truck transit mixer. The con 
ductors are not being pulled in at this 


Spoil 1S 


stage of the project, but will be when 
needed for the new equipment. 
“We're building for the future,” says 
Victor J. Snyder, Chief of the City 
Electrical Bureau, which is working in 
close cooperation with the City High- 
way Department street repair program 
Ihe Electrical Bureau is in charge of 
the street-lighting system, the electrical 
work in city-owned buildings, the Gen- 
eral Electric trafhc signals at 27 inter- 
sections, the Gamewell fire-alarm sys 
tem of 144 boxes, and the police tele- 
phone and telegraph systems of 73 call 
boxes, with two new boxes soon to be 
installed. Patrolmen make hourly re 


ports from these boxes. 


ELECTRICAL DUCT BEING PLACED ON MARKET STREET, HARRISBURG, PA., 


BY COOPERATING CITY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND CITY ELECTRIC 
BUREAU 
Left to right (above), (1) Ingersoll-Rand portable air compressor and drill breaking 
pavement surface for (2) trench whose spoil is removed by the GMC truck; (below), (1) 
the Line Material fiber duct is laid in (2) the trench and covered by concrete placed by 
a Jaeger truck transit mixer whose chute is shown 
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Ps MIDDLETOWN - PORTLAND 
HIGHWAY BRIDGE 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


THE UNION 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


oning and Planning 
Notes 


With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 

“The Master Plan” 


Trailer Camps 


{1cHIGAN.—Cody v. City of Detroit, 286 

W. 805 (Supreme Court, July 6, 1939) . 

rhe plaintiffs in this action are seek- 

y to enjoin the city of Detroit from en- 

rcing, as to them, a city ordinance which 

quires 65 per cent of the owners of real 

tate within 600 feet of their property 
ro consent to a license for the mainte 
nance of a trailer camp, and which fur- 
ther prohibits the parking of occupied 
trailers in any camp for more than go 
days in any twelve-month period. 

Plaintiffs claim that the ordinance is 
unreasonable. The occupied trailers are 
equipped with oil burners, heaters, beds, 
tables, benches, stoves and refrigerators. 
Many persons have become trailer dwell- 
ers because of health considerations and on 
advice of physicians; others because they 
can live in this way on small incomes 
which would not permit them to live in 
equal respectability in houses or apart- 
ments. All the camp inhabitants are em- 
ployed or have means of support. Living 
conditions in plaintiffs’ camps are su- 
perior to those in so-called sub-standard 
premises in which thousands of citizens 
of Detroit live. Plaintiffs also claim that 
the provision of the ordinance limiting 
residence to go days in any one year, thus 
preventing them from living there pe 
manently, is unreasonable and void, be- 
cause their business depends largely on 
permanency of residence. 

The city claims that the ordinance is 
reasonable; that living conditions for chil- 
dren in trailers are not conducive to their 
best interests; that they have no privacy 
or Opportunity to visit and play in a home 
with other children, and to meet the 
needs of their leisure hours in a normel 
manner; that, as a general rule, such 
children are obliged to be outside their 
homes most of the time, and that such 
life militates against parental supervision 
of the child; that a social problem is cre 
ated by crowded quarters where children 
are required to live with adults in such 
close proximity, and that under these cir- 
cumstances they acquire a_ precocious 


Anowledge of sex matters which should 


normally come to them later and more 
naturally; that the common use of toilets 
and bathing facilities by members of the 
same sex of different ages creates unde- 
sirable situations with potential damage 
to the morals of the young. Because ot 
such unstable and impermanent res:- 
dence, it further is claimed that schools 
have been overcrowded because of sud- 
den access of children living in trailer 
camps situated in the neighboring locali- 
ties; and that it is impossible to foresce 
and make proper provision for such 
transient children. 

It is also claimed that it is contrary to 
the best interest of the community to 
have large groups of people continually 


shifting from one place in the city to an 


other, living in homes for which they 
pay no real estate taxes, directly or in 
directly; that such failure to contribute 
their just share to the maintenance of 
city government is an unfair burden upon 
the rest of the citizens The city claims 
that while the trailer serves a useful func 
tion for outings and vacation periods, it 
is not a proper permanent home, and its 
use for such a purpose should be pro- 
hibited by restricting such occupancy to 
a period of go days in any one year, as a 
reasonable differentiation between a tem- 
porary and a permanent dwelling place. 


It is urged, however, that the objec- 
tions of the city apply with varying weight 
to individual cases: that, as a rule chil- 
dren do not live in trailers; that many 
citizens on government relief rolls, for 
instance, do not pay taxes directly or in 
directly; that it promotes the general 
welfare of many citizens to have homes, 
which otherwise they would not have at 
all. There is evidence in this case to 
support such a view. 

But if we assume the merit of such a 
contention, it does not void the ordinance. 
The harmless may sometimes be brought 
within the regulation or prohibition in 
order to abate or destroy the harmful. 
Ihe inclusion of a reasonable margin to 
insure effective enforcement will not make 
invalid a law otherwise valid. A statute 
must not be set aside as a denial of equal 
protection of the laws if any state of facts 
reasonably may be conceived to justify it. 
While the courts must exercise their judg 
ment, it does not follow that courts will 
set aside any law which to them seems 
unreasonable. Considerable latitude must 
be allowed for difference of view. And 
regulation reasonably applied, which will 
promote community development, finds 
support in the police power (State v. 
Kievman, 116 Conn. 458). The require 
ment of the consent of neighboring prop 
erty owners is valid and is not a delega 
tion of legislative power, since it is not 
the enactment, but a modification, of a 
regulation with the consent of those per 
sons most affected by it. 

Epitor’s Note.—For other material on this 


subject, see these Notes for April, 1938, Au 
gust, 1938, and August, 1939. 


Undeveloped Area — Sale 
of Farm Products in 


Residential Area 


New Hampsuire.—Kimbull v. Blanchard, 
7 Atl. 2d, 394 (Supreme Court, June 22, 
1930) —In the ordinance under review 
five separate parcels of land, because of 
uses antedating the ordinance, are made 
business districts, and all the remaining 
land surrounding the thickly settled por 
tion of the city has been placed in the 


Class A one-family dwelling residence 
district This suburban area comprises 
waste land, woodland and very sparsely 
settled regions, and the only reason sug 
gested for its classification as a one-family 
dwelling district is that the zoning au 
thorities have deemed it expedient to 
place all such territory in the most re 
stricted division until future conditions 
shall determine the appropriate district 
ing of the tract. It is true, of course, that 
accepted’ methods of zoning are adapted 
not only to present conditions but to the 
requirements of probable and desirable 
growth. In the case of Stone uv. Cray, 89 
NH—, 200 Atl. 517, 520 it is said: “The 
general welfare mav be tested by consid 
erations of stabilization, orderliness and 
development in the farms, and grouping 
of the elements of residence, business and 
industry in community life.” In the 
present instance, however, no attempt has 
been made to establish so far as rural 
land - use regulation is concerned even a 
reasonably fair rough-and-ready equali 
zation of these elements. But even under 
the ordinance, if valid, the plaintiff would 
be entitled to sell ice cream at a road 
stand on his premises The owners of 
farms are permitted, under it, to. sell 
“farm produce on the premises” as an 
accessory use The fact that ice cream 1s 
a manufactured article is not decisive ot 
the controversy. Cheese and _ butter, 
though produced at factories and cream 
eries, have been held to be “dairy farm 
products” within the meaning of a motor 
vehicle tax statute containing a provision 
exempting from its operation motor ve 
hicles used exclusively in transporting 
dairy or other farm products State ex 
rel. Wisconsin Truck Owners Association 
uv. Commissioner, 207, Wis. 664) . The 
noun “produce” has no technical mean 
ing. “Agricultural products” is one defi 
nition, and agriculture includes dairying 
Epiror's Note.—With regard to the zoning 


of undeveloped land, see the important Ar 
verne case in our Notes for July, 1938 


Earth Products 


New York.—Post Brick Co., Inc. v. 
Thompson, Supreme Court, Nassau 
County, reported in New York Law Jour 
nal, June 16, 1939, p. 2798 A provision 
in a zoning ordinance forbidding the ex 
cavation of clav in a given district 1s 
valid The ordinance is not based upon 
purely esthetic considerations; the deep 
excavations in the present case are filled 
with water, which amounts to a_ public 
nuisance 

Eprror’s Notre.—This case is contrary to the 
weight of authority: see Bassett, Zoning, p. 215 
The fact that the excavations might be done in 
such a way as to leave pools of standing water 
would seem to be, legall immaterial It is 
always possible to do work in such a way as 
to create a nuisance, and if it is so done the 
Court will order it to be abated. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIST 


EFFICIENT TRAFFIC CONTROL PARKING METERS 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? 


THE AMERICAN 


Fire...with its blazing destruction... 
falling walls... stifling smoke...is no 
respecter of persons or dollars. 

Fire costs money. Yet it is only part 
of an enormous bill the public pays... 
a bill for traffic accidents...crime... 
lost business due to traffic congestion. 


Fast-moving modern life has made 
Public Safety work more difficult. To 
help combat fire, accidents, crime... 
the aid of modern electrical Public 
Safety equipment is needed. 


Graybar can help you select this 
vital equipment... advise you on tech- 
nical rnatters. We offer also a complete, 
convenient source of a// such equipment 
... Horni Fire Alarms... Western 
Electric Police Radio...G. E. Novalux 
Street Lighting... Union Metal Street 
Lighting Standards... Karpark Parking 
Meters...Traffic Control. Investigate! 
Write us for information. 


GraybaR®§ 


OFFICES IN 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, N. Y. 


RIBUTED BY GRAYBAR: 


POLICE RADIO FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Please do. 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationa Instrrute or Municirat, Law Orricers, Washington, D. C. 


Joun A. Mclnrime and Crarces S. Rayne, Legal Counsel 


Housing Cooperation with USHA 
Upheld in All Cases 


The Supreme Court of West Virginia has 
eld that the statute of that state providing 
for the establishment of local housing authori- 
ies to cooperate with the United States Hous- 
ing Authority in carrying out low-cost housing 
and slum-clearance projects is valid. This is 
the most recent of fourteen decisions unani- 
mously upholding such legislation. The West 
Virginia court overruled the following conten- 
tions: (1) slum clearance and low-cost hous 
ing are not for a public purpose; (2) the state 
and Federal acts require that the low-cost 
houses be erected on the same ground where 
slum units have been cleared; (3) statutes 
prescribing the limits of municipal indebted 
ness and the method whereby cities may be- 
come indebted are violated; (4) low-cost hous- 
ing units are not “public property” within 
the meaning of the West Virginia constitution 
exempting “‘public property” from taxation; 
5) plaintiff, a taxpayer, is deprived of his 
property without due process of law and is 
denied the equal protection of the laws. Chap 
man v. Huntington, West Virginia, Housing 
Authority, 3 S. E. (2d) 502 (June 13, 1939). 

The other thirteen state Supreme Court de- 
cisions upholding state housing legislation 
similar to the West Virginia statute are the 
following: In re Opinion of the Justices, 235 
Ala. 485, 179 So. 535 (1937); Marvin v. Hous- 
ing Authority of Jacksonville et al, 133 Fila. 
590, 183 So. 145 (1998); Williamson v. Hous 
ing Authority of Augusta et al, 186 Ga. 673. 
199 S. E. 43 (1938); Krause et al v. Peoria 
Housing Authority et al, 370 Ill. 956, 19 N. E. 
(2d) 193 (Jan., 1939); Edwards et al v. Hous- 
ing Authority of Muncie et al, 19 N. E. (2d) 
741 (Ind., March, 1939); Spahn et al v. Stew- 
art et al, 268 Ky. 97, 103 S. W. (2d) 651 
(1937); State ex rel. Porterie, Attorney Gen- 
eral v. Housing Authority of New Orleans et 
al, 190 La. 710, 182 So. 725 (1938); Ruther- 
ford et al v. City of Great Falls et al, 86 P. 
(2d) 656 (Mont., Jan., 1939); New York 
Housing Authority vy. Muller et al, 270 N. Y. 
333, 1 N. E. (2d) 153, 105 A. L. R. go5 (1936); 
Wells v. Housing Authority of Wilmington et 
al, 21g N. C. 744, 197 S. E. 693 (1938); 
Dornan vy. Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
331 Pa. 209, 200 A. 334 (1938); McNulty v. 
Owens, Mayor et al, 188 S. C. 377, 199 S. E. 
425 (1938); and Knoxville Housing Authority 
v. City of Knoxville, 123 S. W. (2d) 1085 
(Tenn., Jan., 1939). 


Airports—Acquisition by City 

On June 19, 1939, the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas held that the city of Helena was 
authorized by an amendment to the Arkansas 
constitution to issue bonds for the purchase ot 
an airport jointly with the city of West 


‘ Helena. Ragsdale v. Hargraves, Mayor et al, 


129 S. W. (2d) 967. 

The following cases hold that acquisition ot 
a municipal airport is a “public purpose’ for 
which municipal funds may be expended: 
Wichita v. Clapp, 125 Kans. 100, 263 Pac. 12 
(1928), (held that the devotion of a reasonable 
portion of a public park to use as an airport 
for recreation comes within the proper and 
legitimate uses for which parks are created ); 
Schmoldt v. Oklahoma City, 144 Okla. 208, 
291 Pac. 119 (1930); Ruth v. Oklahoma City, 
143 Okla. 62, 287 Pac. 406 (1930); Ennis v. 
Kansas City, 321 Mo. 536, 11 S. W. (2d) 1054 
(1928); Lincoln v. Johnson, 117 Neb. 301, 220 
N. W. 273 (1928): Hile v. Cleveland, 26 Ohio 
App. 265, 160 N. E. 241 (1927); Hesse v. Rath, 
230 N. Y. Supp. 676 (1928) affirmed in 249 
N. Y. 436, 164 N. E. 342 (1928); McClintock 
v. Roseburg, 127 Ore. 698, 273 Pac. 331 (1929); 
Chanler v. Jackson, 121 Ohio St. 186, 167 N. E. 
396 (1929); Walla Walla v. Clausen, 157 Wash. 


457. 289 Pac. 61 (1930 Swoger v. Glynn 
County, 179 Ga. 768, 177 S. F. 723 (1934); 
Krenwinkle v. Los Angeles, 4 Cal. (2d) 611, 
51 Pac. (2d) 1098 (1935); Dusart v. St. Louis, 
321 Mo. 514, 11 S. W. (2d) 1045 (1928); Wentz 
v. City of Philadelphia, 151 A. 883 (Pa. 1930). 

Ihe following cases hold that a city, acting 
under proper enabling legislation, may ac- 
quire and operate an airport outside its cor- 
porate limits: Silverman vy. Chattanooga, 165 
Tenn. 642, 57 S. W. (2d) 552 (1933); Elbrite v. 
Crawford, 215 Calif. 724, 12 P. (2d) 937 
(1932); Hile v. Cleveland, 26 Ohio App. 265, 
160 N. E. 241 (1927); Spokane v. Williams, 288 
Pac. 258 (Wash., 1930) (Court held airport 
statute was supplemental to the general con- 
demnation statute and allowed condemnation 
of land outside the city’s corporate limits 
cf. Sing v. City of Charlotte, 214 N. C. 60, 
195 S. E. 271 (1938). 


Annexation 


Action of village of Endicott Board of 
Trustees in repealing its resolution to annex 
certain territory to village within 30 days after 
adoption of resolution, as authorized by stat- 
ute, was a legislative act beyond a court’s power 
to review as to the reasons for such repeal. 
Mitrus v. Nichols, 13 N. Y. 8. (2d), ggo (N. Y. 
Sup. Ct. Broome Co.). 


Banks 

City Treasurer who, as managing officer of 
bank which failed, had knowledge of facts en- 
abling him to protect city funds committed 
breach of duty rendering his surety liable to 
city for its loss. Village of Hampton v. Gaus- 
man, 286 N. W. 757 (Nebr.). 


Bonds 


Holders of refunding bonds of Chesterfield 
County were granted an injunction restraining 
the county officers from diverting for other 
purposes tax funds which had been appro 
priated to meet interest payments on the 
bonds, Kirk v. Clark, 4 S. E. (2d) 13 (S. C.). 


Civil Service—Discharge of Veteran 

Veterans’ Preference Law does not prevent 
the Civil Service Commission of Sioux City 
from discharging war veteran policeman who 
clubbed prisoner in violation of Commission's 
rules. Edwards v. Civil Service Commission, 
287 N. W. 285 (Iowa). 


Contracts 


Where a city failed to comply with statute 
requiring publication of advertisements for 
bids before signing a contract for paving, con 
tractor could not recover value of work per- 
formed under this void contract in quasi-con 
tract action. Federal Paving Corporation v. 
City of Wauwatosa, 286 N. W. 546 (Wis 


Housing 

Ex parte order of City Council of Marinette, 
Wis., that building which had been damaged 
by fire should be demolished as a nuisance, 
held invalid. New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Murray, Mayor, et al, 105 Fed. (2d) 
213 (C.C.A. 7th). 


Judgments—Mandamus to Collect 


from City 


North Dakota statutes make it mandatory 
that the city council levy a tax to pay a final 
judgment against the city The council has 
no authority to go behind the judgment and 
determine whether or not judgment should 
have been entered. City of Mohall et al v. 
First National Bank of Sleepy Eye et al, 105 


Fed (2d) 315 (C.C.A. 8th). 


Malicious Prosecution 

City of Jacksonville held not liable for mati 
cious prosecution allegedly committed by its 
officer, since he was engaged in a govern 
mental function in bringing against ihe plain 
tiff a charge of “burning automobiie to collect 


insurance VUcCain \ {ndrews et al go So 
616 (Fla 
Peddlers 

Selling ice cream and confections trom an 


automobile constituted peddling within 
terms of an ordinance prohibiting peddling of 
goods within the borough Such ordinance 
is not unreasonable, as it is not a prohibition 
of sale, but rather a restriction on the method 
of sale NV. J. Good Humor, Inc. v. Board of 
Com's. of Borough of Bradley Beach et al, 7 


Atl. (2d) 824 (N. J 


Pensions 


Where retired police of the city of South 
Bend agreed to a reduction in the amount ot 
their pensions in order to avoid sale of bonds 
in which pension funds were invested, they 
could not thereafter recover the amount of re 
ductions withheld. Freyermuth et al v. State 
ex rel. Pinter et al, 21 N. E. (2d) 7o7 (Ind 


Salaries 


City of San Francisco charter provision that 
all increases in salaries shall be determined 
at the time of adoption of annual budget held 
to void salary increases included in an annual 
salary ordinance over amount provided in ap 
proved budget Sullivan v. McKinley et al 
g2 Pac. (2d) 892 (Calif 


Streets—Acceptance of Dedication 


Street held accepted as public way by acts 
of dominion over it so as to render city liable 
for injuries caused by defect in roadway 
Wensel vy. North Versailles Township, 7 Au 


(2d) 590 (Pa 


Streets—Liability for Condition 


City held liable to motorist who drove car 
over precipice 18 feet beyond end of city limits 
where street abruptly ended without warning 
signs. Cily of Seminole v. Mooring, 91 Pac 
(2d) 1091 (Okla.). 

Village held liable for injury caused by in 
sufficient clearance between street and over 
head railroad trestle, since it was under a duty 
to maintain street safe, could have done so by 
changing grade, and had knowledge of condi 
tion. Yackee v. Village of Napoleon, 21 N. E 
(2d) 111 (Ohio 


Taxes—Statute of Limitations 

Where statute of limitations barred recovery 
of certain city taxes, the Legislature could not 
remove the bar of limitations after it has be 
come complete City of Louisville v. Louis 
ville Asphalt Co., 130 S. W. (2d) 749 (Ky 


Torts—Notice of Claim 

Village held not liable to property owners 
for damages for change of grade of adjoining 
street where the property owners did not serve 
notice of claim on Board of Trustees within 
Ho days after change in grade as required by 
law. Pooler et al vy. Village of Ilion, 13 
N. Y. S. (2d) 926 (N. Y. Sup. Ct. App. Div 


Water-Pollution Easement—Proof of 
Lost Agreement 


City could prove by parol evidence existence 
of agreement giving city easement to empty 
sewage into plaintiff's stream in order to de 
feat action for water pollution. Segars v. City 
of Cornelia, 4 S. E. (2d) 60 (Ga. Ct. App 
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* Larger Size, Lower Brightness 

* House-Side Shielding for Comfort 
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* Wide-Spread Lighting for Economy 
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* More Service-Value per Lighting Dollar 
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COMPANY, INC. Lighting Authorities—Since 1898 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention THe American Crry when ordering 


Government and Administration 
overnment of Cities in the United States.— 
Harold Zink, Frank L. Hall Professor of 

Political Science, Depauw University. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1939. xii 

636 pp. $3.50 from THe AMmerRIcAN City. 

Reflecting recent trends in municipal govern 

vent, this textbook, unlike most of its prede- 

cessors, has an entire section on the relation of 
the city to the state, Federal and other units 
government; a chapter on municipal re- 
porting and measurements; a section covering 
elections, pressure groups and machines; an 
analysis of the phenomenon of urbanization 
and its development. Other sections discuss 
the legal aspects, structure, activities of city 
government, and the problem of better city 
government. 


Planning 

National Conference on Planning.—Proceed- 
ings of the Conference held at Boston, Mass., 
May 15-17, 1939. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1939 
vii + 166 pp. $2.00. 

Again this annual volume reflects trends and 
progress in the frontier of the planning field, 
as interpreted by leaders in the movement. 
Readers of THE AMERICAN City will be partic 
ularly interested in the sections covering The 
Cities and the Citizens of Tomorrow, describing 
the work of The Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards and The New England Town 
Planning Association; Factors in Community 
Reclamation, including speeches on housing, 
transportation and recreation; Man-Made Ob- 
stacles to Planning; Planning as an Instru- 
ment in Business and Social Activities; Public 
Works: The Future Shares of Federal and 
Non-Federal Agencies, and Summaries of Round 
Tables on Zoning and Planning Problems of 
Large and Small Communities. 


Airports 

Airport Survey—Letter from The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C. Apply to Gov't Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. xix + 
133 Pp. 

Contained in this publication are “‘recom- 
mendations as to the desirability of Federal 
participation in the construction, improvement, 
development, operation, and maintenance of a 
national system of airports.”” It includes an 
outline of the development of the present sys- 
tem of airports and its shortcomings; dis- 
cusses specifications for a satisfactory airport; 
a national plan for an airport system and the 
means—particularly financial—of accomplish- 
ing such a program; the status of American 


aviation. Recommendations are made. 
Housing 
Housing What's It Worth?—Compiled 


by David Ducker and Jack Haikin, Division of 
Foreign Housing Studies, WPA for the City 
of New York. Published by New York City 
Housing Authority, 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
Revised edition. 1939. 12 pp. 

The contents of this manual are described in 
the subtitle: “A Study of Quantities of Resi- 
dential Construction in Several Countries Dur- 
ing the Past Ten Years Showing How a Com- 
parable Program of Construction in the 
United States Would Affect Manufacturers, 
Building Contractors, Real Estate Owners, 
and Workers. Data are presented in table 
form. They show that if the rate of resi- 
dential construction in this country were to 
equal that of countries abroad, it would be 
tremendously increased. The amount of gov- 
ernment-aided housing in this country has also 
been much less than that of European coun- 
tries. It is one-sixth that of Switzerland, which 
has had the lowest rate of such housing of 
any country in Europe. 


Finance 
Financing Government By Harold M 
Groves, University of Wisconsin. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York. 1939. xvi + 777 pp 
5.00 from THE AMERICAN City 

A notable addition to the general texts in 
public finance. In addition to the introduc 
tory chapter, the book is divided into five ma 
jor parts. Public revenues are treated first 
Following this is a section on “Institutions and 
Problems of the Revenue System as a Whole 
The next two parts are devoted to public ex- 
penditures and public borrowing. Following 
is a section on “Problems of the Fiscal System 
as a Whole.” The volume contains an ap 
pendix on “Public Finance Literature by 
Joseph Rosa. 

In addition to historical and descriptive ma 
terial, there are analyses and discussions of cur 
rent problems on Federal, state and local 
finance. Professor Groves has brought to his 
task the fruits of keen scholarship and prac 
tical administrative experience The volume 
is a necessary part of every tax library, no mat 
ter how small 


Maser L. Waker 


Water Purification 

The Use of Copper Sulphate in Control of 
Microscopic Organisms.—By Frank E. Hale, 
Ph.D. Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation, 
New York. Fifth edition, 1939. 43 pp 

This pamphlet describes, with the help ot 
photographs, microscopic organisms that exist 
in water; their occurrence and the factors, par- 
ticularly temperature, which affect it; the odor 
and taste which the various organisms give to 
water. The effect of copper sulphate on these 
microscopic organisms, and the method of ap- 
plying it to reservoirs for the purpose of de 
stroying the organisms, as well as the use of 
chlorine as an adjunct to copper sulphate, are 
discussed in detail and illustrated by its use 
in particular cities. 


Fire Prevention and Control 

Fire Department Pumps, Pumping Equip 
ment and Pumping—A Reference Manual.— 
Prepared and Distributed by The Educational 
Committee, International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 1939. 
vit + 84 pp. $1.50. 

The driver of a fire department pumping 
engine is efficient only when he understands 
the principles upon which his machine op- 
erates, states the preface of this bulletin. A 
non-technical publication intended for use at 
fire department schools, it outlines the prin- 
ciples of the design, operation and use of 
pumping engines. It discusses the history and 
principles of pumping; modern fire pumps and 
pump accessories; power development and 
transmission; assembly, specifications and 
tests; effective fire streams; operation, care 
and maintenance. Numerous diagrams clarity 
the text. 


Legislation 

Municipal Legislation of 1939—A Review of 
State Legislation of Interest to Municipalities. 

The American Municipal Association, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1939. 38 pp. $1.00. 

Legislation affecting municipalities, passed 
by 1939 legislatures, relating to the following 
subjects: contracts and purchasing; local courts 
and court procedures, crimes, liability; finance 
and taxation; liquor revenue and control; labor 
relations; municipal powers, such as planning, 
zoning, business regulations; officers and em- 
ployees; parks and recreation; property, pub- 
lic works and utilities; schools and school sys- 
tems; motor vehicles and traffic; welfare and 
relief. From the introductory summary, the 
reader obtains a picture of general trends of 
such legislation, and of city-state relationships. 


Water Supply 

Manning Formula Tables for Solving Hy 
draulic Problems—Volume II, Flow in Open 
Channels By Horace Williams King, Profes 
or of Hydraulic Engineering, University of 
Member American Society of Civil 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc New 
$5.00 from Tue 


Michigan 
Engineers 
York 1939 
AMERICAN CITY 


pt 
379 pp 


Tables giving solutions to common problems 
involving open-channel flow constitute this 
volume The main table gives a solution of 
the Manning formula; supplementary tables 
contain discharge factors that adapt the 
formula to different types of problems and dit 
ferent forms of sections The tables contain 
dimensions in feet of specified sectional forms 
for given discharges and coefficients of rough 
ness that correspond to different rates of loss 
of head rhe introduction explains the tables, 
their accuracy, and their use, including the 
solution of sample problems 


A ( ity s Personality 
Washington, Nerve Center By Edwin 
Rosskam; Ruby A. Black, Co-Editor, with an 
introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt Second of 
The Face of America series A4iliance Book 
Corporation, Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc New York 1939 144 pp. $2.50 from 

Tue AMERICAN CiTy 

A fresh, colorful picture of the personality 
of a city is portrayed by photographs and 
brief text in this well-flavored book It de 
scribes the life and people of. Washington, and 
the way in which the city’s business, the gov 
ernment of the United States, touches, in all 
its various branches, the lives of the farther 
most citizen of the country For good mea 
sure,’ it includes a brief section on what the 
sightseer comes to look at in the nation’s 
capital. 


Street Construction 

Asphalt—Origin, History, Development—Its 
Relation to Petroleum.—By Joseph Rock 
Draney, President, The Asphalt Association, 
1919-25 Reprinted from “Americana,” the 
Historical Quarterly Magazine, April, 1939; 2 
W. 45th St., New York 1939. 32 pp 

The earliest uses of asphalt, the growth and 
development of the industry, are described in 
dramatic style in this pamphlet It discusses, 
besides the different types of pavement made 
from asphalt, such uses of the product as roof 
ing, waterproofing, insulation, revetment pro 
tection. A bibliography and a list of produc 
ers are included. 


lraflic 

Pedestrian Protection Safety and Traffic 
Engineering Department, American Automo 
bile Association, Washington, D. (€ 1939 
vu + gi pp 

Although there are more pedestrian deaths 
than non-pedestrian deaths in trafic acci 
dents, especially in cities, the pedestrian-—who 
is everyone—is the “forgotten man” as far as 
the attention he has received in efforts at ac 
cident prevention. While non-pedestrian ta 
talities have been steadily decreasing, pedes 
trian fatalities have been increasing This 
publication is a particularly graphic and re 
vealing analysis of pedestrian accidents and 
their causes, and of the means of preventing 
them, through engineering aids, through leg 
islation and enforcement, and through edu 
cation. It points out the scarcity of facts on 
the subject and indicates means of collecting 
them, with sample record forms Included 
also are a check-list of activities for a broad 
pedestrian protection program, and sources of 
aid and material on pedestrian problems and 
needs 
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The big new 1940 Ford Truck line gives you value 
in construction, performance and economy that 
means “the outstanding truck for the money.” 

Three eight-cylinder engine sizes—95, 85 and 
60 hp. Six wheelbases. 42 body and chassis types. 

There’s new styling. New engine and chassis 
accessibility, making it easier to check the oil, 
service the distributor and other engine acces- 
sories, as well as clutch, transmission and rear 
axle. New,softer, more comfortable seats in Reg- 
ular cabs. These and many more improvements 
join a host of time-tested, time-proved Ford 
features in 1940. 

See the new Ford Truck at your dealer’s. Com- 
pare it with any other truck. Arrange for an “‘on- 
the-job” test and know the difference before you 
spend another truck dollar. 


Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Cty. 
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Water Supply 
ic Water Suppliees in Virginai, Descrip 
; nd Chemical Analysis.—The Bureau of 
§ y Engineering, Department of Health, 
R yd, Va. 1939. 159 pp 
type of treatment, sources, purification 
and storage reservoirs of the public 
suppplies of the towns and cities of Vir- 
are described briefly in this bulletin. 
( cal characteristics of the waters in each 
‘ ire analyzed in tabular form. The pam- 
, also contains Virginia state laws relating 
iblic water supplies. 


Community Centers 
‘ List of Recent References on Community 
Centers—Compiled by Grace Hadley Fuller 
the direction of Florence S. Hellman, 
Chief Bibliographer, Division of Bibliography, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
This publication lists 225 references on com- 
munity centers, including three-ether-bibliog- 
hies on the subject. Books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles are included. 


All-Night Parking 

Regulation of All-Night Parking on City 
Streets, Information Bulletin No. 32.—Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Service, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., cooperating with 
The League of Oregon Cities. 1939. 16 pp. 

The results of a survey of all-night park- 
ing in 54 cities in the United States of over 
150,000 population, which are presented in 
this report, give for the various cities the rea- 
sons for such regulation; the type of ordi- 
nances restricting all-night parking; the 
amount and type of observance, enforcement 
and education in each community; and the 
general consensus on the advisability of such 
prohibitions. ‘The report contains also specific 
ordinances. 


Government and Administration 

City Manager Government in Fredericks- 
burg, and City Manager Government in 
Lynchburg —By Harold A. Stone, Don K. 
Price, Kathryn H. Stone, for the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council. Public Administration Ser- 
vice, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago. Ill. 1939. iv + 
26 pp., iv + 50 pp., respectively. 30c and 50Cc, 
respectively. 

These are two of a series of case studies that 
are being made of city manager cities, for the 
purpose of appraising city manager govern- 
ment as it functions under varying local condi- 
tions in the United States. In each case, de- 
scriptions of the city, its history and political 
traditions are given. The city government be- 
fore the adoption of the city-manager plan is 
outlined, the reasons for the adoption of the 
plan are analyzed. The functioning of the city- 
manager government and its results on the 
community, the relationship between manager 
and council, and public reception of the new 
type of government, are appraised. 


Minnesota Year Book 1939.—League of Min- 
neSota Municipalities, 15 University Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1939. 351 pp. $5.00. 

Besides financial statistics for the various 
units of government in Minnesota, this volume 
ncludes directories of officials and other statis- 
ical information, in sections relating to Fed- 
eral loans and expenditures, state government, 
local government—county, city and village, 
township and school district. A public utility 
rate section is included. 


Your City Government—What You Have a 
Right to Expect from It.—The City Manager 
League of Toledo, Colton Building, Toledo, 
thio. 1939. 4 pp- 

The first of a series of “Briefs on Toledo's 
rvovernment,’’ this folder successfully appeals to 
he average citizen and makes him feel the 
ose relationship of his city government to his 
wn life. It summarizes what the citizen may 
expect from the municipal government. 
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Traffic 
Safety.—Published monthly by the Safet 
Council, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind 1939 
4 PP 
This mimeographed folder points out 
monthly to South Bend citizens danger-spots 
in the traffic accident problem in their city 
and what can be done to reduce them. Car 
toons, illustrations and graphs bring the 
points home. Different issues deal with the 
bicycle problem, the pedestrian, common dri: 
ing violations causing accidents, the work of 
the Traffic Commission, etc 


Financial Planning 

Municipal Budgets for Capital Improvement 

By Lloyd Morey, C.P.A., LL.D., Vice-Chair- 
man, National Committee on Municipal Ac- 
counting. The University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til, 1939. 15 pp. 

Delivered before the sixth annual Commu 
nity Planning Conference held at Decatur, I 
linois, May 9, 1939, this address defines the 
functions and purpose of the improvement 
budget as differentiated from the operating 
budget, in planning for and carrying out that 
part of the municipal program which cannot 
be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Con 
sidered in connection with the budget are 
“special assessment” features, bond issue con- 
siderations, accounting, auditing, personnel, 
securing public interest and understanding. 


Planning 

Defects of Existing Subdivisions Suggest 
Need for More Effective Control—Information 
Bulletin No. 46.—Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York. 1939. 12 
PP. = 

The unfortunate results that have followed 
from past undesirable subdivision planning in 
the New York region, are pointed out in this 
illustrated bulletin, which outlines _ briefly 
principles of good neighborhood planning, the 
part which planning commissions are taking 
in subdivision regulation, and the part which 
they should take. Present regulatory legisla- 
tion in the region is described and general 
recommendations for improvement of the situ- 
ation are presented. 


Housing 

Fifth Annual Report, New York City Hous 
ing Authority, 1938.—New York City Housing 
Authority, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 1939- 
35 PP. 25¢. 

A year of outstanding events in the field of 
public housing in New York is reported in 
this publication. Sites for four new public 
housing projects were chosen, one of them in 
the worst slum section of the city in the Lower 
East Side. Construction is well along on two 
of them. Thousands of families have been re 
housed with the aid of the Rehousing Bureau, 
947 substandard dwellings have been demol- 
ished. These activities are covered in the re- 
port, besides a description of the manage- 
ment of the city’s existing housing develop 
ments, of the Authority's finances, and legis 
lation relating to the Authority that has been 
passed in the last year. 


Recreation 

The Case fer the Use of Schools as Recreation 
Centers.—By the Recreation Commission of the 
New York City Council of the American Youth 
Congress, 105 W. 40th St., New York. 1939. 18 
pp. 

This report points out the inadequacy of 
recreational facilities in New York; the fact 
that, recreationally speaking, the Board of 
Education of New York has been moving 
backwards in the last few years; the tre 
mendous need for expansion of recreational 
provisions in the city. The report shows 
how recreational facilities and activities can 
be greatly increased with small additional 
expenditure by the use of the schools as recre 
ation centers, and recommends steps to carry 
out this plan. 
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Public Works Admi 


Grants-in-Aid Under the Pu 


Works Ad 
ministration 1° Study in Federal-State-Local 
Relations By J. Kerwin Williams, Ph.D 
Sometime University Fellow in Public La 
Columbia University Columbia University 
Press, New York 19390 292 pt $4.75 from 
THe AMERICAN 

This is a study of the PWA, particularly of 
the new type of relationship it has established 
between Federal and local government it 
describes the forerunners of the PWA which 
led to the application of the grant-in-aid de 
vice to public works; the purposes and accom 
plishments of the Administration, and the 
statutes under which it operated; its organiza 
tional problems; the methods it used to evalu 
ate project proposals, distribute loans and en 
force regulations; the effect of the PWA upon 
state and local law The final chapter is an 
evaluation of the PWA, not as a pump-primer 
of business, but from the administrative point 
of view: whether or not the PWA has been et 
fective in “‘assisting states and localities to in 
crease their depression-shrunk public con 
struction activities whether the Administra 
tion was correct in establishing direct contact 
between Federal and local governments 


Fire Protection 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85, John St., New York, has published the tol 
lowing new editions of Regulations, as rec 
ommended by the National Fire Protection As 
sociation, concerning 

The Design, Installation and Construction 
of Containers and Pertinent Equipment for 
the Storage and Handling of Liquefied Petro 
leum Gases, including Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas as a Motor Fuel 40 Pp 

The Installation and Operation of Centrif 
ugal Fire Pumps 52 pp 

Regulations covering the selection and tn 
stallation of pumps; electrical driving and con 
trol of pumps; steam turbines, gasoline en- 
gine and diesel engine driving of centrifugal 
fire pumps, tests for acceptance operating in 
structions 

The Installation of Air Conditioning, Warm 
fir Heating, Air Cooling and Ventilating Sys 
tems 27pp 

Regulations covering systems in residences 
and other than residences 


Housing and Sanitation 

Report of Slum Conditions By M. §. Siegel 
Director, Bureau of Housing and Sanitation 
1938. 4 pp 

Housing Inspection—By W. L. Nunes, Su 
pervisor, Bureau of Housing and Sanitation 
General Inspection.—By Charles N Shaw, 
Supervisor, Bureau of Housing and Sanitation 
1939 5 pp 

Housing Inspections 6 pp 1939 

“Report of Slim Conditions,” ‘he first ot 
these publications by the Bureau of Housing 
and Sanitation ef the Los Angeles City Health 
Department is an analysis of the reasons tor 
the inauguration of low-cost housing tn that 
city. “Housing Inspection” and “General tn 
spection” are talks describing the vital and in 
teresting work of the Bureau Housing in- 
spection regulations are outlined in the last 
publication listed above 


Recreational Planning 

1 Park, Parkway and Recreational Area 
Plan Wisconsin State Planning Board and 
Conservation Commiusston 19%9 144 PP 

This attractive bulletin appraises present 
recreation facilitics in Wisconsin, estimates 
the further need for such facilities, and rec 
emmends a program for a balanced and ade 
quate recreational svstem for the State in 
cluding a plan of procedure for financing and 
acquiring, organizing and maintaining the sys 
tem. Suggestions for the part to be played by 
cities and eounties in this program are out 
lined The conclusions of the report are based 
on a study of the history, matural character 
istics, land, people and transportation of the 
state, which are sketched in the Appendix 
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ReduceLitter 
in Parks 
and Streets 
with 

Popular Heil Hoists, Bodies SOLAR 

and Tanks are designed . 

and built for heavy-duty Self-Closing 
RECEPTACLES 


service . . . Experienced 


| Heil Transportation engi- YOUR CITY isa 
d more desirable place 
neers are prepared to give to live in or visit, if [am | ae & 4 


i t| its streets and parks 


suited to your needs... 
Get Heil recommendations 
before you buy—Address: 
THE HEIL co, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


AN ATTRACTIVE SPOT | 
LINCOLN PAR K.CHICAGO 


SOLAR recept- 
acles are easy to 
use, easy to emp- 
ty, and they out 
last other types 
of cans. 

SOLARS are 
widely used also 
in public and 
school buildings. 


Send for attractive 
booklet and prices. 


SOLAR- 
STURGES 
MFG. CO. 

Melrose Park, Ill. 


| @ Being host to a convention is a 
larger matter than supplying rooms 
and meals to the delegates. It re- 
quires careful planning that every 
detail of service .. . from the regis- 
tration desk to the banquet hall... 


work closely with the Convention 
Committees of associations in plan- 
ning every phase of their conven- 
tions... meeting rooms, Committee 
rooms, exhibition space, luncheon 
and dinner meetings, etc. And the 


may contribute to the success of comfort of every delegate and 
member always stands at the head 


the convention and the enjoyment 
| of the delegates. Hotels Statler of the list of Things To Be Planned. 


HOTELS STATLER CO., Inc. 
Executive Offices: Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 


| Stay HOTELS STATLER én 
| BOSTON © BUFFALO © CLEVELAND © DETROIT © ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK (Hote! Pennsylvania) 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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Other Reports Received 


Cur co, Itt.—Report of the Comptroller, 
8. Department of Finance. 1939. 172 


New York, N. Y.—‘“Automobile Facts and Fig- 
es." Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ation, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
ist edition, 1939. 


Report to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia on 
he Work of The Department of Pur- 
hase, 1938."" 1939. 88 pp. 

NorMAN, OKLA.—‘‘50 Years of Progress,”’ An- 
nual Report, City Manager, 1938-1939. 
1939- 24 

Pa.—Annual Report, Fair- 
mount Park Art Association, 1939. 50 pp. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y.—‘‘Your City Government,” 
1938. 50 pp. 


AMERICAN CITY for OCTOBER, 
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City Manager Appointments 


R M. INGRAM, City Manager of 
e Palatka, Fla., from 1929 to 1939, 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Asher W. Harman, an engineer who 
has been an administrative assistant 
with WPA since December, 1937, and a 
resident of Richmond, Va., succeeded 
P. A. Goodwyn as City Manager of 
Bristol, Va., on September 15. 

L. L. Lee, former Manager of Miami, 
Fla., from 1931 to 1937, has been re- 
appointed to that post. A. E. Fuller, 
who has been City Manager for the 
past two years, is returning to his for- 


mer position as Director of Finance. 

\. Babin has replaced James A 
Whitaker as City Manager of Baie 
Comeau, Quebec 

George N. Schoonmaker, City Engi 
neer for the City Water Department 
has been appointed City Manager ot 
Toledo, Ohio. John N. Edy, City 
Manager since January, 1936, has re 
signed to accept a position as assistant 
to John Carmody, Federal Publi 
Works Administrator. 


CLARENCE E. RIpLey, 


International City Managers’ Association 


Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


OCTOBER 9-13.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 

imerican Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials. Exec. Sec., W. C. Markham, 1220 
Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


OcTOBER g-10.—SANTA Fe, N. Mex. 

imerican Planning and Civic Association. 
National Parks Conference. Exec. Sec., Har- 
lean James, gor Union Trust Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ocrosper Pa. 

imerican Public Works Association. Exec. 
Dir., Frank W. Herring, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

OctToBER g-12.—SAN Francisco, CAuir. 

International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. (Fairmont Hotel.) Exec. Vice-Pres., 
William P. Rutledge, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ocroser g-12.—Dertroit, Micn. 

International City Managers’ Association. 
(Hotel Statler.) Exec. Dir., Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Ocroser 9-12.—Provipence, R. I. 

International Municipal Signal Association, 
Inc (Providence-Biltmore Hotel.) Sec., Lr- 
vin Shulsinger, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 
OcToBER 9-13.—Boston, Mass. 

National Recreation Association. (Hotel 
Statler.) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


OcTOBER 10-13.—SAN Francisco, CALIF. 

National Association of Assessing Officers. 
Exec. Dir., Albert W. Noonan, 1313 E. 6oth 
St., Chicago, Il. 

OCTOBER 12-14.—MorcGaNntown, W. Va. 

American Water Works Association— Vest 
Virginia Section. (Morgan Hotel.) Sec., john 
B. Harrington, State Dept. of Health, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

OcTOBER 12-13.—Cnicaco, ILL. 

Central States Sewage Works Association. 
Congress Hotel.) Sec., W. H. Wisely, State 
Dept. of Public Health, Springfield, Ill. 
OCTOBER 12-14.—FREMONT, NEBR. 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. (Path- 
finder Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 
Brownell Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

OcroBer 14-17.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers. (Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Harold F. Hammond, 6o 
John St., New York. 


OCTOBER Texas. 

American Water Works Association—South- 
vest Section. (Adolphus Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., 
Lewis A. Quigley, 3320 W. Berry St., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


OcroBer 16.—Pirtspurcn, Pa. 
Conference of Municipal Public Health En- 
neers. Sec.-Treas., Alfred H. Fletcher, City 
lealth Dept., Memphis, Tenn. 
)CTOBER 16-19.—SAN Francisco, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of 


the United States and Canada (Empire 
Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Carl H. Chatters, 1313 E. 
6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 

OctosBer 16-20.—CINCINNATI, 

National Association of Public School Bust- 
ness Officials. Sec., H. W. Cramblet, Board 
of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Octoper 16-20.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

National Safety Council. M’'ng Dir., W. H. 
Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
OcrosBer 16-19.—SAN Francisco, 

National Tax Association (The Palace 
Hotel.) Sec., W. G. Query, South Carolina 
Tax Commission, Columbia, S. C. 

OcroBer 17-20.—PirrspurcH, Pa 

American Public Health Association. (Wil 
liam Penn Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Dr. Reginald 
M. Atwater, 50 W. 50th St., New York. 
Ocroser 18-20.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Association. 
(Haddon Hall.) Sec., Dr. F. Herbert Snow, 
327 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
OcToBER 19-20.—HAMILTON, ONT. 

The Canadian Institute on Sewage and Sani 
tation. (Royal Connaught Hotel.) Sec. 
Treas., A. E. Berry, Dept. of Health, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


OctToBER 20-21.—ATLANTIC Crry, N. J. 

American Water Works Association—New 
Jersey Section. (Claridge Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., 
H. N. Lendall, College of Engineering, Kut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 
OctToBer 20.—WorCESTER, Mass 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards 
(Hotel Bancroft.) Sec., Frank H. Malley 240 
Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Ocroperk 22-25.—Cuicaco, Itt 

National Association of Commercial Organi 
zation Secretaries (Edgewater Beach Hotel. ) 
Asst. Sec.-Treas., Norma McKellops, 1615 H 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Oc toBer 23-24.—Pratt, Kans 
Kansas Association of Municipal Utilities 
(Roberts Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., L. ¢ Ange- 
vine, McPherson, Kans. 
OctrosBer 25-28.—SAN Francisco, Car. 
American Water Works Association—Cali- 
fornia Section. (Fairmont Hotel.) Sec.- Il reas., 
Burton S. Grant, Box 240, Arcade Annex, Los 
Angeles, Calif 
Wis 
Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association 
(Hotel Pfister.) Sec., R. H. McCarty, Kau 
kauna, Wis. 
OctrosBer 26-28.—Kokomo, 
Indiana Municipal League. (Hotel Frances. ) 
Exec. Sec., W. Vincent Youkey, Room 401, City 
Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Octosper 30-NoveMBeR Wis 
American Water Works Association—Wis 
consin Section. (Raulf Hotel.) Sec., L. A. 
Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis 


NoveMBER 1-3.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

The 4merican Municipal {ssociation 
(Stevens Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery 
1913 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il 
NovemMBer 2-3.—Urtica, N. Y 

4dmerican Water Works Association Neu 
York Section. Fall meeting (Hotel Utica 
Sec., R. K. Blanchard, 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 
Novemper 6-8.—Cuartorre, N. ¢ 

imerican Water Works Association—North 
Carolina Section. (Hotel Charlotte.) Sec, R 
S. Phillip, 206 Dacian Avenue, Durham 
North Carolina 
NovEMBER 16-18.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

National Municipal League Sec., Howard 
P. Jones, 299 Broadway, New York. 
NoveMBER 16-17.—ATLANTIC City, N. 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
Exec. Sec., 8S. 8. Kenworthy, 808 Trenton Trust 
Bldg., Trenton, N. J 
NOVEMBER 20-21.—-OKLAHOMA City, OKLA 

Oklahoma Municipal League Exec. Scc., 
Frank C. Higginbotham, Shirvan Tower Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


NoveMBER D. C 
National Institute of Municipal Law Of 
ficers (Mavflower Hotel.) Exec. Dir John 
4. McIntire, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 
DECEMBER 4-6 Hottywoop, 
Southeastern Planning Conference Holly 
wood Beach Hotel.) Convention Manager, L. 
N. Parrish, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollv- 
wood, Fla 
DecemBer 6-10.—-Wasnuincton, D. 
imerican Public Welfare Association Dir., 
Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chi 
cago, Ill 
DeceMBeR 6-8.——-New Orveans, La 
National Association of Housing Official 
St. Charles Hotel.) Dir., Coleman Wood 
bury, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill 
DeceMBER 27-29.—PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Tax Policy League. Exec. Sec., Dr. Mabel 
L. Walker, 907 Broadway, New York 


JANUARY 26-28, 1940.—Wasnincton, D. 
National Public Housing Conference Sec 
Helen Alfred, 112 E. igth St., New York 
JANUARY 29, Week or.—Cuicaco, It 
imerican Road Builders {ssociation In 
ternational Amphitheater Engr.-Dir., Charles 
M. Upham, 952 Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington 
D. ¢ 
MARCH 20-22 TRENTON, N. J 
New Jersey Sewage Works Association 
Stacy-Trent Hotel.) Sec., John R. Downes 
Bound Brook, N. J] 
APRIL 21-25 Kansas Crry, Mo 
dmerican Water Works Association Hotels 
Phillips, President and Muehlebach Ser 
Harry E. Jordan, 22 goth St., New York 
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St. new weapon against crime! 


When Western Electric radio joins 
the force arrests increase, crimes 
decrease. It is now giving added 
protection to 45,000,000 people! 


It’s Western Electric, of course! 


St. Louis has joined the big parade 
of states, counties, cities and towns 
now fighting crime with the added 
strength of Western Electric Police 
Radio equipment. 

Be sure to see this St. Louis in- 
stallation —it’s one of the finest... 
most up-to-date in the country! 


No matter how small or how large 
your territory, there’s Western 
Electric radio— designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories—to help 
you police it faster—more com- 
pletely—more efficiently. 

For details, write to Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


| 
| 
} 
| Western Electric equipment. at St. Lovis 
} 
| 
Western Lleciric 
| istributed by ctric Co. Canada: Northern Electrie Co., Ltd. 
| POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMEN 
: When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crry. , 
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Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 

Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
installation. [he operation is simple 
and automatic An analysis is made of 
food the water in the tank, and the rectifier is 
4 bach ito loading set accordingly. The rectifier is mounted 


Body floor slants toward 
front to make wmp for 
liquids seeping from 
packed load 


Holes in hopper 

to dram 
squeezed from 
garbage into 
tank below 


empty ready 
for load 


The New Gar Wood Load-Packer Garbage and Rubbish Collection Unit 


New Refuse Body 
Compacts the Load 


A new garbage and refuse collection 
unit which compresses all types of garbage 
and rubbish, including cartons, boxes, 
tree trimmings and miscellaneous trash, 
into a compact full-capacity load that is 
greater in unit weight than the usual loose 
load, has been announced by Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., Hoist and Body Division, 
Detroit, Mich. The new Gar Wood Load 
Packer provides a large loading hopper 
located close to the ground, so that the 
risk of injuries is eliminated, and loading 
by shovel or from baskets and cans is sim 
plified. The packing device operates 
while the truck is moving, thereby speed- 
ing up collection. Further, the loading 
hopper, being all-enclosed, confines odors, 
and papers cannot be blown away. Con- 
tainers are emptied into the body and not 
into an exterior bucket or trough. 

The loading hopper at the rear of the 
truck is emptied when garbage or rub- 
bish is rammed into the main body by 
the tailgate ram, which is operated by two 
hydraulic cylinders. The compressing 
ram than returns to the loading position, 
completing the cycle of operation in 10 to 
15 seconds. When garbage in the hopper 
is compressed into the body, water and 
other liquids are squeezed out. These 
drain into a tank located directly below 
the hopper, and may be drained into the 
sewer near the point of discharge of the 
load. The squeezing of garbage and con- 
sequent removal of water makes the gar- 
bage burn more readily, thereby effecting 
economy at an incinerator. Further, the 
elimination of excess liquids reduces the 
total weight ef the load and allows the 
body proper to accommodate more gar- 
bage. 


When loading the hopper, a door in the 
tailgate ram is swung up and an auto- 
matic retainer plate keeps the garbage al 
ready packed from falling back into the 
loading hopper. 
leases and snaps back against the tailgate 
ram the instant the lever operating the 


The retainer plate re 


ram is thrown, and the ram then moves 
forward, pushing the garbage into the 
hopper and compressing it. 

Gar Wood Industries has announced the 
appointment of Edward Ranck to the 
sales personnel to devote his entire time 
to field work with representatives of Ga) 
Wood, conducting sales meetings, making 
demonstrations and explaining the con- 
struction, operation and exclusive features 
of the new Gar Wood Load-Packer. 


Checking Tank Corrosion 
by Electro-Chemistry 


The corrosion of the interiors of steel 
tanks used for water storage is well known 
and has led to much research into pro 
tective methods. The newest method of 
protection is through the use of electro 
chemistry. A hydrogen ion film can be 
maintained on the sides, bottom, risers 
and discharge lines of steel storage tanks 
by passing an electric current through 
the water with the proper voltage and 
amperage control. This prevents the 
breaking of the film and stops all corro 
sion. The Rustop system of the Electro 
Rust-Proofing Co., Dayton, Ohio, uses this 
method to prevent corrosion. 


The Rustop system consists of a rectifier 
to change the current to the amperage 
and voltage required for the process, and 
the installation of one or more polished 
stainless steel anodes or electrodes and 
the necessary meters and wiring for the 


on the tank or any other convenient place, 
the anodes are suspended in the water, 
and the necessary wiring is installed. The 
anodes are so installed that, regardless of 
the water level, they are always in con 
tact with the water, 

In new tanks the hydrogen ion film is 
deposited immediately on the bare metal 
to protect it against corrosion, while on 
old tanks which already have some corre 
sion the Rustop system removes the scale 
and corrosion products, and deposits the 
protective film to prevent further corro- 
sion. It is stated that the Rustop system 
will clean the side walls better than by 
any manual means, such as scraping and 
brushing 

Although this system is a preventive of 
underwater corrosion, the protection con 
tinues for some time after the water has 
receded. When water recedes from the 
high-water level, it takes the tank wall 
at least 48 hours to dry As it dries, a 
grayish deposit is left which acts as a 
deterrent to corrosion. Under water, the 
film continues to protect the tank for an 
indefinite period even though the cur 
rent is shut off, It is recommended, 
however, that the current be maintained 
constantly, since the cost is negligible, 
Should the current be shut off for any rea 
son and then turned on, the Rustop sys 
tem functions as before without any at 
tention. 


The Electro Rust-Proofing Co. installs 
the Rustop system in any existing steel 
tank of any size or capacity, and in any 
state of repair so long as the tank is ser 
viceable. It is not necessary to drain the 
tank or otherwise prepare for the inst.] 
lation. The painting of the tank walls 
above high-water level is recommended, 
since the Rustop system is for underwater 
corrosion only. If the tank has already 
been painted, that does not affect the func 
tioning of the system, which is now in 
stalled on tanks ranging in capacity from 
25,000 gallons to 214 million gallons ca 
pacity. 


C onsulting Engineers 
Change Name 


The well-known New York firm of con 
sulting engineers, Nicholas S. Hill Asso. 
ciates, formed by those who were asso 
ciated with the late Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., 
has announced a further change in the 
name of the organization to Buck, Seifert 
and Jost. This organization will continue 
its work in the fields of water supply, sew 
age disposal, hydraulic developments, val 
uations and reports at 112 East 19th Street, 
New York. They also maintain chemical 
and biological laboratories. 
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RUBBER INSULATION 


is used where it is necessary to get a great number of small, separately in- 
sulated conductors into a limited space. Permex is ideal for multi-conductor 
telephone cables, supervisory control, fire and police alarm and other low 
voltage circuits in limited duct space. 


Hazard Permex insulation is made of best grade Hevea rubber in combina- 
tion with carefully selected mineral and organic ingredients. Permex meets 
IMSA Specification +17-1937 for Thin Insulated Signal Cable. 


PERMEX CHARACTERISTICS 


3. ABILITY TO STAND EXPOSURE. The insula- 
tion is so compounded and cured as to give 
it great resistance to oxidation. It will stand 
exposure to light and air without early 


l. TOUGHNESS AND RESILIENCY. Permex rub- 
ber insulation has a tensile strength of over 
2500 Ibs. per square inch and will elongate 
more than 500%. With only a thin wall of ‘ 
insulation on each conductor these qualities hardening or cracking. 
are necessary so as to enable it to withstand 4. FREE STRIPPING. Permex insulation fits 
the compression and other strains incident tightly around the conductor, but does not 
to manufacturing processes. adhere to such an extent as to make it dif- 

ficult to splice or connect. 


LONG LIFE. At the conclusion of the stand- 
ard four-day oxygen bomb accelerated age 
test, Permex insulation has a tensile 
strength of 2000 lbs. per square inch or 
more, giving indication of the long life that 
may be expected under actual service con- 


NON-CORROSIVE. Since the conductors in 5 
Permex Cables are usually very small, any 
corrosion of the copper by chemical reac- 
tion would seriously impair the life of the 
cable. Permex insulation is so compounded 
and processed that there is no tendency to 
corrosion even after many years’ service. ditions. 


_ HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE CO. 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta y Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston ~ Detroit 
Seattle Dallas Washington / San Francisco St. Lovis Los Angeles 
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During October we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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(Cur Front Cover 


front cover of THE AMERICAN City 
t month, furnished through the cour 
res of Austin-Western Road Machinery 
( Aurora, ll., shows an A-W Patrol 
Sweeper owned by the Chicago Zoological 
Society, more commonly known as the 
Rrookfield Zoo because of its location in 
Brookfield, Cook County, Ill. This 
sweeper was purchased early in the spring 
of 1939 and is constantly occupied sweep- 
ing the walks around the animal pits and 
cages. No vehicles are allowed in this 
section, and therefore the walks are en- 
tirely pedestrian paths, which are light 
and would not bear the weight of a heavy 
machine. 

After each Sunday and holiday there is 
much litter throughout the park and it is 
necessary to sweep the entire surface of 
the paths. This adds much to the mile- 
age that has to be traveled, and keeps the 
Patrol Sweeper fully occupied. 


Kimball-Krogh Div. Sold 
to Food Machinery Corp. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Food Machinery Corporation, its 
Los Angeles offices at 301 West Avenue 26, 
of the purchase of Kimball-Krogh Pump 
Co., a Division of the Victor Equipment 
Co. The Food Machinery Corporation is 
already a large manufacturer of deep-well 
pumping equipment through its Peerless 
Pump Division, and Kimball-Krogh will 
be merged into another pump-manufac- 
turing unit. 

Vernon Edler, Vice-President of Food 
Machinery Corporation, handling the ne- 
gotiations for his company, stated that the 
merger will enable Food Machinery Cor- 
poration to offer an entirely new line of 
pumps in addition to the regular Peer- 
less line. The Peerless line comprises a 
turbine pump for deep wells, a propeller 
pump for drainage and flood control, and 
the Hi-lift pump for domestic and small- 
capacity deep wells. The lines to be of- 
fered through the new division will in- 
clude Kimball-Krogh’s newly developed 
sewerage-disposal pump, a special hori- 
zontal centifugal, and others. 

In discontinuing the manufacture of 
its various pump lines, the Victor Equip- 
ment Co., through its President, L. W. 
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Stettner, stated that, in view of the con 
stantly expanding activities in the welding 
division, his company will now be in a 
better position to concentrate its efforts in 
the development and sale of Victor weld- 
ing products, widely used by large in 
dustries throughout the United States. 


Welding Society Meets 
in Chicago in October 


Welding engineers and production ex. 
ecutives of steel-tank organizations from 
all over the country are meeting in Chi- 
cago during the week of October 23-27, 
1939, to attend the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Welding Society. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
welder of Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 37 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill., making 
a butt joint on the inside of a 40-foot 
diameter Hortonsphere. The Horton- 
sphere is used to store gas under pressure 
at municipal sewage-treatment plants and 
in gas distribution systems. 


New Saw-Tooth Snow 
and Scarifier Blade 


The Shunk Manufacturing Co., of Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, has announced a new type of 
saw-tooth blade, on which it has patents 
pending, and which is used for general 
road maintenance and ice, snow and sleet 
removal. This is a special grader blade, 
with sharpened edges, and with a series of 
teeth cut in the lower edge. Its main fea 
tures are the angle of the sharpened teeth, 
which cut or score grooves parallel with 
the direction of travel, and the number of 
teeth in each blade. 


The Shunk Saw-Tooth blade is fui 
nished to fit all types of graders and main 
tainers, replacing the standard blade now 
on the equipment. It will successfully 
remove most hazards caused by slippery 
and rutted streets and highways. Usually 
one trip over an icy or snow packed high 
way or street will roughen up the road 
way sufficiently to reduce the skidding 
hazard to a minimum, and two or more 
trips will loosen up the packed snow and 
ice so that a follow-up of a regular gradet 
or snow-plow will remove the frozen ma 
terial entirely. In summer months the 
blade may be used successfully to tear up 
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The New Shunk Saw-Tooth Grader Blade 
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Welding a Butt Joint on the Inside of a 
Spherical Gas Holder 


black top, tar and macadam roads and for 
dirt and gravel road maintenance for 
eliminating all washboard corrugation, 
ruts, ripples, chatter-bumps, and hollows 

In Colorado the Forest Bureau last sea 
son used regular blade graders equipped 
with the Saw-Tooth blade to successfully 
roughen and cut the snow mat. In Michi 
gan the Saw-Tooth blade was used quite 
extensively to score the snow and ice so 
that mixtures of calcium chloride and 
sand would remain in the grooves instead 
of being blown off on the side of the 
road. Some of the larger cities used it to 
tear up the ruts and break up traffic-com 
pacted snow, thus enabling the snow and 
ice to be removed more quickly and ef 
fectively. 

These blades are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment, and the manufac 
turer has prepared a descriptive pam 
phlet which will be sent to those inter 
ested upon request. 


Fair Sanitary Engineer 
Has New Post 
Benjamin Eisner, Chief Sanitary En 
neer of the New York World's Fair, who 
designed and supervised the installation 


of the million-dollar network of 


walter 
mains, s-wers, and drains for the World 
of Tomorrow,” has been appointed Chief 
Engineer of the Clay Sewer Pipe Associa 
tion of 945 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa Mr. Eisner will serve the newly 
formed trade association as adviser on 
engineering problems and will direct the 
work of its promotional staff 

Educated at Cornell University, whic 
granted him a degree in Civil Engineering 
in 1920, he was appointed Assistant Eng 
neer of the Passaic Valley Sewerage Con 
mission and occupied this post until 
1924 when design.on the $25,000,000 dis 
posal system was completed. For the next 
four vears he served as Sanitary Engineer 
for the city of Paterson, N. J. In 1928 he 
became the partner of William Gavin 
Taylor, acting in a consultative capacity 
on public and industrial construction un 
til 1935, when he began his executive as 
signment with the World's Fair. 
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The announcement made in August 1937) ae 
the successful performance of the first Nordberg 
Convertible Natural Gas Burning Diesel Engine, 
proved to be one of the greatest advancements 
in the Diesel field for years. Since then, a number 
of installations of large units have been made, 
all operating on the full-Diesel principle and 
arranged to use either oil or natural gas as fuel. 
In addition, several conversions to gas burning 
have been made of Nordberg Air Injection 
Engines which for years have operated on oil. 


Operating on the full-Diesel principle, the 
gas is ignited solely by the heat of compression 
resulting in extremely low gas consumption. 
No major change is required to adapt the en- 
gine for either oil or gas burning. Where gas 
is available at reasonable rates, it will pay to 
investigate the low power cost possibilities of 
this duc! fuel burning Nordberg Diesel Engine. 


U. S. INDIAN IRRIGATION SERVICE, Coolidge, Arizona. 


Eight Cylinder, 2700 Horsepower. 


CITY OF VERNON, TEXAS. Four Cylinder, 900 Horsepower. 
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NORDBERG 


VELAND 


CITY OF LUBBOCK, TEXAS. Six Cylinder, 2000 Horsepower. 
An eight cylinder engine of the same type, but 2900 horse- 
power in size, is now being built for Lubbock. In this 
plant, also, is an eight cylinder Nordberg Gas-Diesel of 
1500 horsepower and a 1380 horsepower Nordberg con- 
verted from oil to gas. 


NEW MEXICO ELECTRIC SERVICE, Hobbs, New Mexico. Six 
Cylinder, 1320 Horsepower. This Nordberg Diesel operat- 
ed for nine years as an air injection engine on oil, before 
it was converted to gas. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


The Heavy-Duty Galion Grader with 
Snow-Plow Attached 


Heavy-Duty Motor Patrol 
with Snow-Plow 


Roads and streets can be cleared of 
snow quickly and cleanly with the big 
heavy-duty Galion grader and snow-plow 
combination which has just been brought 
out by The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co., Galion, Ohio. For heavy snow re- 
moval, it meets every requirement. The 
design of the plow gives it its ability to 
move great quantities of snow with ex- 
ceptional ease. 

The plow is of all-welded construction, 
well braced and reinforced, and equipped 
with shoes to maintain road clearance of 
the cutting edge. It can be adjusted by 
attachment to a scarifier control for dash 
operation, or can be supplied with an in- 
dependent control where the grader is not 
equipped with a scarifier or the use of the 
latter is to be retained for fighting ice. 

Although the plow is actually recom- 
mended for heavy use in connection with 
the heavy-duty motor patrol, the latest 
unit in Galion’s broad line of motor grad- 
ers, it is also available for other types of 
Galion motor graders. Besides snow re- 
moval, these graders have a wide reputa- 
tion for maintaining roads throughout 
other seasons of the year, thus giving 
year-round service. 


Major Van V leck 
Resumes Consulting 
Practice 


Major Albion N. Van Vleck, who has 
been First Deputy Commissioner of Hous- 
ing and Buildings of the city of New York, 
has announced his resignation, to be effec- 
tive September 30, 1939, after which he 
will resume his practice as a consulting 
engineer. 

Major Van Vleck will hereafter be as- 
sociated with the firm of William Raisch 
& Associates, consulting engineers, 227 
Fulton Street, New York. 


Crane Appointments 


Announcement has been received of the 
promotion of H. H. Simmons, Advertis- 
ing Manager of Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., to be 
Manager of Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion, succeeding Russell G. Creviston, 
who has been appointed to fill the newly 
created position of Director of Trade Re- 
lations. In addition to directing adver- 
tising, Mr. Simmons will supervise the 
company’s related sales services — sales 
promotion, catalogs, displays and exhibits, 


the two Crane magazines, The Home De 
sirable and Valve World, and publicity. 

Mr. Creviston has been Director of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion for Crane 
Co, for the past ten years. His promo- 
tion to the post of Director of Trade Re- 
lations is to enable the company to make 
even more effective contributions to trade 
activities in both the industrial and 
plumbing and heating fields. Mr. Crevis- 
ton will also develop certain phases of 
market research which offer opportunities 
for improving the service of Crane to 
industry. 


Sterling Engine Head 
Resigns, Logan Elected 


Charles A. Criqui, Sr., the founder, and 
for 33 years President, of Sterling En- 
gine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned and 
turned the actual operation of his com- 
pany over to younger executives. The ac- 
tive heads of the company in the future 
will be Spencer H. Logan, of New York, 
the new President, and Addison F. Vars, 
Buffalo and New York Advertising Execu- 
tive. Mr. Vars, who has been an officer 
and director of the Sterling Company 
since the death of his father, Harry T. 
Vars, in 1926, fills the new post of Execu- 
tive Vice-President. Charles A. Criqui, 
Jr., continues as an official of the corpora- 
tion and has also been numed to the 
Board of Directors. The fifth member of 
the new Board is Frank G. Cooban, of 
Buffalo, Vice-President of the Hewitt Rub- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Criqui, Sr., will serve as Chairman 
of the Board in the future. 


Pneumatic Conveyors 


for Handling Chemicals 


Conveyors used for handling soda ash, 


lime, alum, ferric sulphate and kindred 
materials in water-treatment and sewage- 
disposal plants are the subject of a book- 
let, Bulletin No. 526, published by Dracco 
Corporation, Harvard Avenue and East 
116th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, of which 
copies will be sent to readers of THE 
AMERICAN CITY upon request. 

The booklet includes many photo- 
graphs of the models in the Dracco line 
and some of the details of the construc- 
tion and operation of this equipment. In 
outlining the advantages offered by a 
pneumatic conveying system, it lists: (1) 
control of dust when transporting pow- 
dered materal; (2) continuous automatic 
operation; (3) low maintenance cost; (4) 
labor saving; (5) improved working con- 
ditions; (6) lower cost of material due to 
receiving it in bulk; (7) saving in cost of 
packaging; (8) no loss of material in han- 
dling; (9g) no contamination; and (10) 
no interfering with the existing ma- 
chinery. 

Dracco Corporation will also furnish a 
reprint of an article on the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul $16,000,000 sewage - treatment 
works, to enable one to study the prac- 
tical application and operation of its 
equipment. 


Tanks, Towers, 
‘ Kiers, 
Vessels, 
Boilers, 
Stand- 
pipes and = other 
fabricated plate- 
work from your 
specifications or 
ours. 


Write for “Tank Talk’’—6-A, or 


let us figure on your requirements. 


R.D.COLE MFG.C 


Established in 1854 
NEWNAN::-GEORGIA 
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wen \ An Alabama City* reports: 


' We have increased the capacity of one of our 12” force 
\ mains 45%, and the 8” main capacity 100%. We have 
r cleaned to date 60,000 feet of pipe, ranging from 4” to 12” 
\ and have noted increase in the flow from all fire hydrants. 
\ “Belore cleaning (by the NATIONAL METHOD), we 
® could not maintain our pressure in the City as high as it 


LABAMA) should be during peak consumption, but at present we have 
no trouble in maintaining pressure at all hours of the day. 


ae We have cut our pumping head to 
a minimum, and savings in coal at 
— the pump station have in- 

| Flow tests on some hydrants 
have shown an increase from 
Clean “ 


Method cleaning to 765 gallons after 
cleaning.” —Superintendent,* 
Water Works Dept. 


It’s the same story 
wherever you go— 


increased flow from mains and 
hydrants, and reduced pumping National Water Main 
Cleaning Company 


50 Church St. New York 


costs—when mains are cleaned by 


THE NATIONAL METHOD. 


* Name of city and superintendent on request 


2,000,000 FEET OF 
MONO-CAST ENAMELINE PIPE 
NOW SERVING SATISFACTORILY 


3. Cut length of 


Clean the 
flange. 


TAKING THE BA N G 


OUT OF MANHOLE COVERS WITH 


TAPAX 


INCE first being offered to the trade in April, Quick mi Easy ss Lasting 
1938, more than 2,000,000 feet of Mono-Cast TAPAX is the surest relief from 
Enameline Pipe have been installed with outstand- . ° 
ing success in water transmission and distribution 4 ‘ 
lines. Write for detailed literature on this Mono- offers you the simplest solution for 
Cast Centrifugal Pipe lined by a new and improved noisy covers at a cost of compara- 
centrifugal process which red-ces friction losses, tively a few cents an application. é 

5. Put TAPAX— 


TAPAX is a resilient cushioned com- TATAX 


Mono-Cast 
Enameline 
Pipe cut in the 
field, using or- 
dinary hammer 
and cleaver. 


assures permanent high “C” values and materially 


Sowers pumping position of asbestos and bronze,  jince 
hipped i ient ls. 1+ will . 
AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. “stay put" for years. Ask for sample. orper REEL. 


New York City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis T A A X GS on N Cc 
Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco Pittsburgh 
Cleveland MAMARONECK NEW YORK 
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The New Ambulance Built for Cincinnati’s General Hospital 


General Hospital 
Accepts New Ambulance 


One of the most interesting equipment 
presentations in the history of Cincinnati's 
General Hospital took place August 3g, 
1939, when city and hospital representa- 
tives officially accepted delivery of the 
most unusual ambulance ever made by 
The Sayers & Scovill Co., 2100 Gest Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The addition of this 
ambulance enables the institution to round 
out its equipment and to give a type of 
non-emergency service unrivaled by any 
municipal hospital. 

The new ambulance was especially built 
to specifications prepared by the General 
Hospital and is the first of its kind to be 
operated in America. Special attention 
was paid to the manner in which the body 
was constructed, so that it would be a 
solid unit for all practical purposes, with 
a resultant elimination of dirt, vibration, 
and water. The special steel members, 
the steel roof and floors give it unusual 
and enable it to operate with 
Some of its more 


rigidity 
smoothness and quiet. 
interesting features include a 
Cadillac engine providing speed 
sary for all emergencies, extraordinarily 


powerful 
neces- 


large brakes made for quick stops, and a 
no-roll device which will hold the car sta 
tionary when stopping on a hill. 

rhe interior of the ambulance is fitted 
up as a miniature hospital, equipped 
with an emergency medicine cabinet and 
instruments. It can carry two 
patients on full-sized ambulance cots, 
equipped with sponge-rubber mattresses, 
and chairs that are adjustable to several 
An extra-large hot-water heater 


surgical 


heights. 
is available for quickly heating the in- 
terior of the car during cold weather. 


Morris Machine Works 
Organization Changes 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
M. H. Morris as its new President; J. L. 
Lonergan as Vice-President and General 
Manager; A. G. Forssell as Second Vice- 
President, and the reappointment of R. S. 
Mercer as Secretary and Treasurer. 

These officials have all been associated 
with the company for many years, Mr. 
Lonergan’s advancement following more 
than 37 years of company service. Mr. 
Forssell has been Chief Engineer and Sales 


Manager for the last five years, before 
which he had worked on the design of 
Morris centrifugal pumps, 
dredges and steam engines. The new 
executive personnel therefore represents a 
continuation of the company’s policies 


hydraulic 


which have been maintained during its 75 
years of existence. 

The appointment of a New York repre 
sentative for Morris Machine Works has 
also been announced, in the person of 
Pierce J. McAuliffe, whose offices will be 
at 254 West gist Street, New York. Mr. 
McAuliffe originally joined the company 
in 1910 as designer of hydraulic equip- 
ment, and he will now be in charge of 
sales of centrifugal pumps, hydraulic 
dredges and steam engines in the New 
York territory. 


Cathodic Protection 


for 
Steel Water Tanks 


ELIMINATE 
Rusting 


Corrosion 
Pitting 
Cleaning 
Painting 


below the water line. 


Guaranteed to save its cost 


at least once every four years. 


SR \ TRADE MARK 
SAY \ REGISTERED 
Patented and =" 
Patents WK 
Pending 


FREMONT, OHIO 


| all principal cities. 
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EERLESS 


HI-LIFT 


--the talk 
of Pumpland 


NEW design 
NEW principle 
NEW economy 


Here’s the world’s 
most different deep 
well pump. It has 
won instant accept- 
ance because of its 
extreme simplicity, 
economy in opera- 
tion and advanced 
design. 

Differing from turbine 
and plunger pumps, the 
Peerless Hi-Lift utilizes 
a hard-chrome helical 
rotor which rolls within 
a cutless resilient rubber 
stator bearing at half the 
usual pump shaft speed. 
Hypocycloidal motion of 
the rotor with the stator 
literally squeezes the 
water spirally through 
the pumping element. 


PEERLESS PRODUCTS: 


We manufacture Hi-Lift, 
Turbine and Propeller 
Pumps. Hi-Lift, 300 to 5000 
gallons per hour. Turbine, 
up to 10,000 G.P.M. Pro 
péller, up to 100,000 G.P.M. 


Pactories: Los An 
geles, San Jose, Fres 
no, Calif.; Massillon, 
Ohio. Distributors in 


STA }OTOR 


Both are Helical? 


~— REQUEST FOR NEW CATALOG— 


Peerless Pump Division, 

Food Machinery Corporation. 

301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 
turing all types of Peerless Pumps. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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General Sales Manager 

for Brooks Equipment Co. 
Brooks 

Co., Knoxville 


appointment of R. S$ 
eral Sales Manager Mi 


Manufacturing 
has announced the 
Tucker as its Gen 
Tucker was for 
General Man 
Machinery Cor 


Equipment ‘ 
Denn 


Vice-President and 
ager ot Roads 
poration, of Kennett Square, Pa 
the country by 


merly 
the Good 
and is 


well known throughout 


contractors and distributors 
The Brooks organization 


Load Luggers and rock crushers and con- 


equipment 
manufactures 


templates extending its line considerably 


during the coming year. 


The Trumark Protractor Marking a 
Diagonal Cut on a Cast lron Pipe 


New Device Aids Welds 
of Pipe and Plates 


A new marking device which makes it 
possible to quickly lay out accurate cut 
lines on any size of pipe or any rectangu 
torch 


the 


lar shape, for cutting, sawing oF 


shearing, without use of templates, 
wrap arounds or engineering computation, 
recently by Advance 
Ave., Los Ange 


has 


has been introduced 
Sales Co., 1009 F 
les, Calif This 
been used both in shop and field work on 
the 


Slauson 
Trumark protractor 


welded installation by Los 


Angeles Department of Water and Power. 


for 


It is reported that the protractor can 
be used by anyone in the field o1 shop 
without layout 
training, to obtain accurate cut marks. Ii 
is placed on the pipe or any rectangular 
shape and is held in level position by a 
The level is deter- 
mined by a indicator Any de- 
sired angle for the cut is set on the 180 
degree scale. The marking is done by a 
special chalk that will not blow off and is 
easy to follow. The protractor is rigid in 
marking position and gives a true line. It 
is made of bronze alloy in four 
models to handle pipe up to g, 6, 12 and 
14 inches respectively, 


previous experience or 


strong spring chain 
bubble 


cast 


American Centrifugal 
Elections 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Centrifugal Corporation, 74 
Trinity Place, New York, that Stuart 
Otto has resigned as President of the Cor- 
poration and J. Henry Crane has been 


elected President. 


George E. Henkel, formerly Engineer in 
Charge of the Jamaica sewage treatment 
plant of the city of New York and now 
the Corporation's Chief Engineer, has 
been elected a Director. 


100 Per Cent Metering 
Theory and Practice 


What will the 100 per cent use of water 
meters accomplish for a city? In how 
meters save money, and 
unnecessary 


will 
waste of 


ways 
the water, 
and other obstacles to efficient 
The best answer to these ques 
theories or argu 


many 
reduce 
pumping 
operations 
tions does not lie in 
ments, but in the results of actual experi- 
ence in where water meters have 


been installed on all water connections. 
Neptune Meter Co., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, has made available an interest 
ing and instructive booklet containing a 
number of articles written by authorities 
in the water-works and municipal fields. 
In these articles the authors discuss, from 
experience, various 


cities 


their own practical 
phases of economies that can be accom- 
plished by the use of water meters. The 
articles are authoritative, and they will be 
of keen to water-works and city 
officials, taxpayers and others interested 
in reducing waste and expense in the op- 
Copies 


interest 


eration of a water department. 
of this booklet will be free on re- 
quest by the Neptune Meter Co. to those 


sent 


mentioning this item 


You can't get rid of 
SLIMY SAM SEWER SLUDGE 
with a shovel— 


You gotta have an OK Champion Sewer 
Cleaner to clean out your sewer mains, 

The hand models will get him positively, 
but the power machines will do it faster. 
You don’t want to send men down to spend 
all day in the sewer when it isn’t necessary. 
You can't endanger the health of your 
citizens by dirty sewers when the remedy is 
80 easy Your expensive sewage disposal 
plant can't do its best work when sewers 
are dirty and costly damage to the plant 
happens regularly with dirty sewers. 

Many years of rains washing down street 
dirt, cinders, bricks, ete., eventually fill up 
any sewer. Finally comes the day of flooded 
basements, damage suits and hurry-up, un 
satisfactory emergency, temporary cleaning. 

New York City, Atlantic City, Flint, Little 
Rock, Bay City, Duluth, Westfield, Jersey 
City, Akron, Midland, Gary and hundreds of 
other cities keep their sewers at full effi- 
ciency by routine machine cleaning with 
OK Champion equipment. The cost is very 
low 


Why not get your copy of OK Champion 
literature, now ready for you? 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 
4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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SMITH AIR 
COMPRESSQR 


An extra margin of sturdiness, re- 
liability and long life is built into a 
Smith Air Compressor. They’re 
used the world over to replace ex- 
pensive, cumbersome compressors 
on a majority of all compressor 
work. $ixty cubic feet a minute 
capacity—all the power you'll need 
to operate rock drills and paving 
breakers. Pressure up to 175 Ibs. 
a square inch. Head equipped with 
high speed compressor valves; auto- 
matic unloading and idling. Uses 
only one gallon of gasoline per hour. 
Tow it, if you like, at permissible 
truck speeds. 


With a Ford Motor and shop facil- 
ities you can assemble your own 
compressor. We will furnish a 
Smith Compressor Head and Ac- 
cessories with instructions for 
mounting. 


Write Today! 


GORDON SMITH & CO. 


425 COLLEGE STREET 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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PRRIODICAL ROOM 
GENSRAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF AUCH. 


# 
Tae Desorine ror Preeartoness ror 
Waster Hazaros Is Hers 
Salety-minded cits olficials in the snow belt 
should be ready with efficient organizations 
and equipment lor quick action when snow 
afrives_or ice covers the streets : 


e 


